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Rats Rati®” 


by 74,000 engineers, buyers, and manufacturers. 


Closes July 15th. 


You can’t afford to stay out! | Adv.Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 


To be in, write or call: 





PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO SEES WHAT HE WANTS 


Notice the expression on the young man’s face. For a 
few minutes he’s a hero—until the next buying prob- 
lem comes along. This goes on all day. But he can repeat 
the hero-routine whenever he wants—because Thomas 
Publishing gives buyers the product information they 
need, right when they need it. 


To provide buyers with product news and information, 


Thomas produces a monthly tabloid called Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN does more than announce, it 
describes products in detail and uses cutaways and 
how-it-works drawings to make the story clear. 


Then, to cover 75,000 different product classifications 
and tell who makes the products, Thomas produces a 
huge, four-volume directory, Thomas Register. TR is 
the most complete industrial directory in the world. 
Which explains why industrial buyers refer to TR 
70,000 times a day. 


Make sure buyers know about your products, too. 
Advertise in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, 
roduct information headquarters for men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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Picture of an Editor 
building Editorial Quality 
Out in the Field 





Buren C. (“Sandy”) Herod, a PIT AND 
QUARRY Field Editor, in boots, overalls and 
hard hat, getting facts and pictures for the 
on-the-spot editorial feature shown at the 
tight. “Sandy” is a graduate geologist with 


riggs 


field experience in mining, explorations, 


Hy 
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plant construction and operations. 
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Symbol of Editorial Quality 


Core of outstanding operating 
design in new 1,500-t.p.h. 
crushed stone operation 








Down in the pit... in the plant . . . in front of a producer’s desk. That’s 
where you'll find PIT AND QUARRY’S editors. Constantly on-the-go, 
taking notes and pictures of important technical and operating develop- 
ments, P&Q’s editors delve into the heart of things .. . getting first-hand 
facts they can record, report, analyze and finally put into feature article 
form for the benefit of producers of sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, 
lime, gypsum and other nonmetallic minerals. 


This kind of pay-dirt editorial writing has its rewards ... FOR THE 
READER, who has come to appreciate the thoroughness, travel and prepa- 
ration involved in every issue of PIT AND QUARRY ... FOR THE 
ADVERTISER, who benefits from greater sales productivity as a result 
of this loyal, continuing readership. 


PIT AND QUARRY has always subscribed to the policy that its first 
responsibility is to readers within the industry it serves. Reader studies 
through our own Continuous Reader Survey and reports by Ad-Gage of 
reader interest, keep us informed of their needs and provide advertisers 
with a measurement of audience interest. 


It is therefore no accident that PIT AND QUARRY carries the largest 
volume of advertising in this field, and has for many consecutive years. 


ae UY 
aay ¢ PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


pit °-s quarry 


Publishers of 


PIT AND QUARRY @ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE @ CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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These are the symbols of 
recognized editorial quality in 
the Pit and Quarry industries... 


Our Editor was there 

This symbol on an editorial page 
tells the reader our editor was there 
with camera and notebook giving 
the reader an On-the-Spot, authen- 
tic, practical, on-the-job story. 


A PIT and QUARRY Exclusive 








This symbol on an editorial page 
means the article was written by 
an outstanding industry authority 
exciusive} exclusively for PIT AND QUARRY. 








PIT and QUARRY offers 


AD-GAGE 


READER INTEREST REPORTS 


The readership of editorial and adver- 
tising pages of certain issues is meas- 
ured by AD-GAGE surveys. Ask your 
PIT AND QUARRY representative to 
show how you can build greater inter- 
est into your advertising in PIT AND 
QUARRY. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ You've no doubt noticed that IM looks different this month. And you're 
probably wondering exactly what we’ve done, why we've done it and what 
it means to you, the reader. 

What we've done is redesign the magazine completely. The most obvi- 
ous change is on the cover, where we present our new IM “trademark” and 
an arresting new cover design. Inside, we've made more changes than you 
probably care to hear about—all the way down to changing the typeface for 
“jump lines.” We won’t bother you with all the details, but here are some of 
the major changes: 


© More exciting and more colorful layout styles for feature articles. 


e Rearrangement of articles, departments and advertising so that you get a 
larger solid editorial section in the center of the magazine. (It begins on 
page 69.) 

e A new “Late News” department (see page 55), which carries the late- 
breaking developments that occur as IM is going to press. 


© New formats and positions for most of the departments. (Consult the 
Table of Contents for the new locations of your favorite departments. ) 


© New typefaces for all headlines and body copy. 


WHY WE DID IT . . When we decided to redesign IM and began mentioning 
the project to people in the field, a reaction we frequently received was: 
“Why do it? We like IM the way it is.” Well, we liked the old IM, too. But 
there were several good reasons for going into a redesign. One was that we 
have made numerous changes over the past several years—each an improve- 
ment, but all of them not necessarily in visual harmony. We think the re- 
design corrects this. 

The major reason for the new design, however, is the nature of the 
field we cover. Industrial marketing is an exciting, colorful, vital field. And 
we felt that, while we were covering the field thoroughly and authoritative- 
ly, the magazine did not have the appearance of built-in excitement that 
was called for. The new design, we think, makes IM look as exciting as it is. 

Practically everyone on our masthead contributed some ideas to our 
new design. But the man who put those ideas into visual form is Burton 
Cherry, head of Burton Cherry & Associates, Chicago graphic design con- 
sultants. He, more than anyone else, can take credit for IM’s “new look.” 
Here’s Mr. Cherry’s stated philosophy on magazine design: “A well-de- 
signed magazine must have individuality and character, visual flow and con- 
tinuity. It must have a certain amount of regimentation, yet be flexible. It 
must reflect in visual terms the policies of its publisher—and most important, 
it must appeal to its readers with vitality, imagination and good taste.” 

We think our new design lives up to those high ideals. Do you agree? 
Please write and let us know. 


She Editors 


Complete table of contents... .pages4&5 





FOR A 
REFRESHING 
CHANGE 


LIGHT 
UP 
SALES 


TO THE JUMBO PLANT 
MAINTENANCE MARKET WITH 


Spark your sales with filtered-action 
that can only come from.a careful 
blend of 72,000 buyers in over 45,000 
plants who respond to advertising. 


Test after test has proven, IM& PO 
has got it — got the market, got the 
readers, got the pulling power... to 
make your adveitising schedule the 
BEST to “smoke-out” your prospects. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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What’s the best way to put a salesman on the road? ...... 
Marketing executives and agency principals discuss the problem of 
providing automobile transportation for their salesmen and account 
men in “Problems in Industrial Marketing,” a regular IM feature. 


A big drive is under way to beef up the economy ......... 
Here’s a report on the federal administration’s plan to speed our 
comeback out of the economic doldrums . . plus other marketing- 
oriented news from the nation’s capital. Stanley E. Cohen 


Six tips for better marketing in a fast-growth field ....... 
In a quickly changing field—and most of them are these days— 
the marketing man must be especially alert and knowledgeable. 
In this article, a marketing consultant gives the “rules” for success 
in such a situation. E. Robert Barlow 


Do engineers make good industrial admen? ............ 
Are engineers sales-minded enough, are they articulate enough, 
are they good enough organizers and leaders to become top-notch 
industrial advertising men? Here are some answers from an agency 
man who knows. Robert N. Lando 


How to get good industrial ad photos . .. 
A photography expert tells how to get dramatic, attention-getting 
photographs for use in industrial ads. The photos with the article 
prove his points. Alexander Roberts 


Let’s get rid of business paper ‘payola’ ...............-. 
A pr man lambastes the business publication policy of charging for 


editorial cuts—and the policy of pr firms in paying those charges. 
Robert S. Leaf 


How to get to the top in 15 years—advertise ............ 
In 1946, the Kwikset Div. of American Hardware Corp. was a tiny, 
just-started-in-business lockset manufacturer. Today it is one of the 
biggest lockset makers in the country. A major factor in that growth 
was advertising. Here is the story of that advertising. 





A basic guide to measuring industrial markets .......... 86 


This is the first of two articles on measuring industrial markets 
and setting sales quotas from those measurements. It clears up much 
of the confusion that surrounds market research and forecasting, by 
precisely defining the various market measurements. Then it de- 
scribes and evaluates the methods that can be used to produce the 
measurements. George Risley 


IT'S WHAT'S 


How to make your salesmen happier .............++-. 92 
Opinion surveys can materially help an industrial sales manager 
maintain closer liaison with his salesmen by finding out what the 
men think of everything from delivery practices to home office 
operation. Here’s how to conduct such surveys. Martin Wright 


uP 
FRONT 
THAT COUNTS 


(and inside, too) 


Why industrial publicity releases end up in the wastebasket . 98 


If you’re wondering why your latest press release never saw the 
light of day, read this article. David H. Harris 


... A PERFECT BLEND OF THE 
FINEST TASTING RESULTS KEEP 
YOU COOL, CALM AND RELAXED 
WHEN YOU ADVERTISE IN 


High-impact insert campaign pays off for McKay ......... 
On an advertising budget of only $35,000, the McKay Co., weld- 
ing equipment and supplies manufacturer, has succeeded in devel- 
oping an insert advertising program that makes a big splash in 
welding publications, and yet is adaptable to vertical market adver- 
tising, too. Here’s how the program works. 


How to deal with manufacturers agents ............0566. 
What constitutes the proper “care and feeding” of manufacturers 
agents. Here are some answers, provided by four members of IM’s 
“Industrial Sales Executives Forum.” 


How B&:S sells precision tools with consumer tactics ........ 
Brown & Sharpe has put into practice the tried and tested consumer 
strategy of concentrating all promotional efforts on one product at 
a time. In addition to bringing in substantial orders from new 
accounts, the campaign has won this month’s IM “Sales Promotion 
Idea” award. Suzanne Randegger 


Solving the high volume/low profit problem ............ 
Seven industrial executives tackle this tough current question, in 
“Top Management Forum,” a regular IM feature. 


Don’t forget the factory sign ..........2 cece eeeeecves 


Here are some tips for making your company’s factory identification 
signs into a real promotional asset. Robert Thompson 


Why Sundstrand replaced its most successful product ...... 
Would you bring out a new product to replace one that was so suc- 
cessful it had captured 90% of the market? Probably not. But Sund- 
strand Corp. did, and this article gives the solid marketing reasons 
behind the move. A. John Ward 


FRONT PAGE NEWS... reporting the 
most up-to-date happenings in 
America’s vast industrial distributor 
market is one of the many reasons 
25,000 industrial distributors depend 
on IDN every month. Page after page, 
your prospect reaches for satisfaction 
in IDN. One ad in Industrial Distributor 
News today will convince you to buy 
a “carton” tomorrow! 
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Meeting dates ......... 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business 


papers .. 
AIA news 
Copy chasers .... 
Editorially speaking .. 
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IM reprints available 
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Industrial shows .....................--.-..- ; 


Encyclopedia of Marketing 
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News of industrial marketing 
Advertiser changes: .. 
Agency changes 
Media changes .- 
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Sales promotion ideas .. 

Sid Bernstein says ........ 

Top management forum .~ 

Washington report . 
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OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe LINE 

INDUSTRY 

is the engineering- 
operating work book of the 
gas transmission, crude and 
products pipe line business. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


HYDROCARBON 

PROCESSING 

& PETROLEUM 

REFINER 

for 39 years has 

correlated its editorial 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
serves. 


DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 


Worvp On 

is the specialized, job-help 
publication for the oil ex- 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 








as MUMIA 


Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the Drilling-Produc- 
ing, Hydrocarbon Processing or Pipe Line industry 
should be specified. These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations, each employing specialists 
whose interests do not cross over into either of the 
others. Therefore, selling these markets calls for special- 
ized sales and advertising media. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY. 


PROOF OF SPECIALIZED PUBLISHING EFFECTIVENESS 

Gulf Publishing’s magazine-for-each-market approach 
has attracted more readers in the oil industries than the next 
two publications—68% more than one; 26% more than 
the other. And, as further proof of specialization within the 
oil industries, there is less than 1% duplication among 
Gulf’s publications. 


In addition to delivering more total subscribers, GPC’s 
publishing plan is the only one which allows the advertiser 
interested in all three oil industries to specialize his sales 
message to each. Suppliers to the oil industries run more 
“every-issue” schedules in GPC publications than in all 
other oil magazines combined. 





$3.5 Billion Market—With almost half a mil- 
lion miles of line in service and $3.5 billion in 
new construction proposed, the pipe line indus- 
try is a big business — with its own set of 
specialized problems. Because of the size and 
complexity of the pipe line field, technical 
knowledge and methods are undergoing con- 
stant change, affecting every contrac: on the 
drawing board—every operating line. This alert, 
progressive industry offers a good market for 
your new products or services. 


Comprehensive Coverage — Pipe LINE IN- 
DusTRY is the specialized publication devoted 
entirely to this multibillion dollar business. It is 
a publication whose field-trained editorial staff 
is especially qualified to report and evaluate the 
technical developments in this industry. The 
workbook of the crude oil, gas and products 
pipe line business, PLI consistently gives its 
readers the kind of specialized information they 
want and need. This favorable editorial climate 
is ideally suited for your sales message. 


REACHES THE MEN Wo BUY 


Circulation Where It Counts — Pipe LINE 
INDUSTRY reaches the men who buy, with total 
paid ABC circulation of over 6,000. A pre- 
dominance of these are engineers, superintend- 
ents, foremen and executives. Coverage is con- 
stantly checked against Pipe LINE CATALOG’s 
identification of buying power list. These con- 
tinuing checks show that PLI reaches the buying 
and specifying personnel in companies that ac- 
count for 98% of the purchases in the industry. 
Your advertising here goes straight to the men 
who buy. 


Advertising Effectiveness—Because its circu- 
lation is concentrated in the group who influence 
most purchases, Pipe LINE INDUsTRY is the 
logical advertising medium in this specialized 
market. Reader confidence in its editorial cre- 
ates a receptive atmosphere for your sales mes- 
sage. There are more every-issue advertisers in 
PLI than any other publication serving this in- 
dustry. For better advertising results and the 
most effective coverage of the men who build 
and buy, use Pipe LINE INDUSTRY. 


For market and media information write for PrrpE LINE INDUSTRY’sS Market Data Book. 
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uniformly clean coal... 


This is boosting equipment sales to coal mining 


™ “Here is a concentrated market that is always looking 
for new equipment and methods’, says T. Webster 
Matchett, General Manager, Pershing Road Plant, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago. 


“Despite the upsurge in the percentage of coal mechanically cleaned in the past 
decade, present demand is continuing to expand the need for modern coal 
handling, preparation and auxiliary equipment. 


“Key factors behind this expected market growth, besides the anticipated expan- 
sion of the industry’s tonnage during the 60’s, include increased and more exact 
cleaning of metallurgical coal to meet the requirements of modern steel making 
and the recent trend towards reclaiming and beneficiating fine coal. No new mine 
of any size is ordinarily considered without coal preparation equipment. 


“A highly progressive industry, coal mining is also one of our most important 
markets and knowing the industry as we do, we expect it to be an even more im- 
portant part of our business in the next 10 years.” 


Reaching This Buying Power Here’s a growth 
market that must add 500 million tons capacity 
by 1970 to keep up with predicted demand. This 
means new mines, and above all, new efficiencies 
through better mechanical equipment. It is a big 
market... one you reach most easily and econom- 
ically through COAL AGE. 


COAL AGE gives you concentrated coverage and 
maximum penetration where it counts ... among 
the men who buy for coal. 88% of the paid U.S. 
circulation goes into the 8-state area which pro- 
duces 93%. of’the total tonnage. 


In a recent survey, 80% of the subscribers re- 
ported that they receive COAL AGE at home, 
average 2 hours and 55 minutes reading each 
issue, and pick it up an average of 5 times. Most 
important, perhaps, 40% of these management 


men do not read the second publication in the field. 


How Coal Mining Buys Coal mining has sharply 
defined marketing characteristics all its own. 
Manufacturers who gear their approach to the in- 
dustry’s needs will find management easy to ap- 
proach, willing to listen and act. Through personal 
interviews conducted by McGraw-Hill Reader 
Feedback Service, COAL AGE probes subscribers 
to find out the information they seek in advertis- 
ing, and what buying actions they take. Your 
McGraw-Hill representative can show you hun- 
dreds of verbatim quotations from readers. 


He can also furnish you with the detailed data on 
how to reach this BIG market. Ask him for the 
COAL AGE Fact File and Market Data book, or 
write directly to: Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications, at the address below: 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry :@: 


COAL 
yt e7 5 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Wins most valued award in 
aerospace magazine writing 


AIR FORCE 


SPACE DIGEST 


MAGAZINE OF AER 


e., N.W. 
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LETTERS TO 


Another agency gives billings 
figures for IM tabulation 


= As an avid reader of INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKeETING I felt somewhat set back 
when I did not see the name of our 
agency relating to our industrial bill- 
ing [IM, April p. 54]. 

Many of our clients are top indus- 
trial advertisers, and we do place a 
significant amount of billing in the 
industrial and commercial publica- 
tions. Our 1960 billings in such pub- 
lications were about $3.5 million.” . . 

ROBERT N. D. ARNDT 
Vice-President, Arndt, Preston, 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Phila- 
delphia 


Agency asks to have billings 
listed in next annual study 


= I am a new subscriber to INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING and was surprised 
to learn that you list, apparently an- 
nually, industrial advertising billings 


for all agencies [IM, April, p. 54]. 


THE EDITOR 


I would appreciate having our 
agency included in the next study. 
We are involved in both industrial 
and consumer accounts. Our indus- 
trial billing is approximately $500,000. 

I hope you will count us in next 
time. 

AL SANDVIK 
Vice-president, Kerker-Peterson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Creator of meritorious technical 
literature credits IM’s help 


= Our company is to be honored by 
receiving a Certificate of Merit (as 
first runner-up in promotional litera- 
ture) in the 1961 Engineers Techni- 
cal and Product Literature Competi- 
tion. 

We try, in our literature program, 
to follow the tenets set forth in the 
pages of IM, a valuable reference to 
us; and we feel that whatever suc- 
cess we are having is due in great 
part to the assistance we receive from 
publications such as yours. 

Continued on page 1|2 


Floodlighting success . . Carolyn West, writer of accompanying letter, along with Ir- 
win B. Behrendt, Great Lakes Press and John S. Haney, also of Crouse-Hinds—trio re- 
sponsible for the firm’s technical brochures—hold copies of “Area Floodlighting Made 
Easy,” which won the company a merit award in recent competition. 








RE ORR 
159920) 54 ice 
paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 


ES ES ee 
INFORMATION IN ADS— YES 
BUT WHAT INFORMATION? 


Every once in a while a reader says, in 
effect: ‘I like to see as much informa- 


| tion as possible in advertisements.” 


| What does he mean? How much infor- 


mation? What kind of information? 
Why? 


| A recent interview with a mill execu- 
| tive —a project engineer to be exact — 


goes quite a long way to answering 


| these questions, at least where major 
| equipment is concerned. Here’s the 
| way he puts it: 


| “If we in Engineering are satisfied 
(after a good deal of preliminary check- 


ing) that one of these machines should 


| be bought, we will request an expendi- 
| ture giving good reasons for the request 


—why we want it, estimated cost, etc. 


| Then we go through a lot of paper 
| work in determining the exact amount 
| of work to be done on the installation, 
| the cost of accessory work such as elec- 


trical connection, water, and so forth. 
We come up with a total cost which we 
balance against estimated production 


| and the length of time we think the 
| machine will take to amortize itself. 
| This report then goes to top manage- 
| ment for their consideration.” 


Give men like this the information they 
need to present pertinent facts “to top 
management for their consideration” 
and you’ve prepared an advertisement 
that will be read and acted upon. It 
may or may not take a prize for the 
prettiest design or the cleverest head- 
ing, but it will be read with care by the 
mill men who are deciding what equip- 
ment they need and submitting consid- 
ered recommendations to management. 


Readers of Paper Trade Journal talk 
about their informational needs, and 
say what they get out of specific adver- 
tisements, in interviews which are 
made available as READER Reports. If 
you're on the list, No. 10 will be coming 
along shortly. If not, just ask. 


FROM OUR ABC STATEMENT 


Circulation of Paper Trade Journal, 
six month average: 8,061. Weekly paid 
circulation for December: 8,145, 8,126, 
8,198, 8,066, largest in the field. Re- 
newal rate (78.50%) is highest, too. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A new chech-list 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 

1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 
Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 
Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 
Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 

House Magazines 

14. External, Technical 

15. External, Promotional 

Field Reporting 

16. Depth Application Studies 

17. Photo Reports 

Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 
Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 

Sales Portfolio Material 

25. Sales Training Courses 

26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 

29. Grants-ln-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 

31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 


Be sure to visit the “‘World of 
Technical Information” at our 
Booth No. 7 & 8 at the Second 
Annual Industrial Advertising Ex- 
position, Statler Hilton Hotel, Bos- 
ton, June 11-14. 














Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Infomation Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 11 


Thank you for providing the many 
helpful feature articles and depart- 
ments. You are doing a fine job for 
industrial advertising personnel every- 
where. 

CAROLYN WEST 
Product News Division, Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Reader tells of recent successes 
with envelope stuffer technique 


# I read with interest your article in 
the January,1961, issue of IM on the 
subject of envelope stuffers [“Prob- 
lems in Industrial Marketing,” p. 98]. 

We would like to pass on to you 
the benefit of a two-year survey be- 
cause we felt our program was not 
effective. 

We sell quite a diversified line of 
products (we can completely fur- 
nish a hospital), and we have an 800- 
page catalog containing 10,000 differ- 
ent items. We also have a sales force 
of 160 salesmen traveling throughout 
the country calling on about 9,000 
registered hospitals. 

Among various approaches tried 
during our survey to find what type 
of envelope stuffer was best were: 
offering to send the customer further 
information, reducing the price, and 
offering free goods. We tried these 
approaches both on equipment items 
and consumable items. We found on- 
ly one really successful approach, 
and have been concentrating on it 


FREE 


25 TEST SAMPLES 


TAGE-FREE MAIL ORDER CARE 


Chieftain Vis-A-Cup 

A dandy, clear plestic medicine cop 
Exceptionally durable, anm-piece non-toxic Styrene 
constraction can't leak. Clear plastic makes + easy 


BIS-R-GUP A ite hen ects 


CHIEFTAIN 


since January. Each month we put 
out an envelope stuffer featuring a 
consumable or repeat item, and each 
month we offer free samples. 

Prior to January we used envelope 
stuffers from various manufacturers 
from whom we purchase products 
for resale, but each supplier used a 
different style of circular so that our 
program had no continuity. There- 
fore, beginning in January, we have 
been printing our own stuffers so 
that there is continuity of layout, size, 
etc. Each offers free samples or the 
opportunity to place an order im- 
mediately. 

We print 14,000 stuffers, and send 
a supply to the mail department of 
each of our 13 regions all over the 
country. Each mail department uses 
these stuffers daily with all state- 
ments, invoices, etc., for a period of 
a month. We average 700 returns, 
which is about 5%. 

All cards returned are directed to 
my attention. We mail the samples 
direct to the customer together with a 
letter and a return order card. How- 
ever, Our program does not stop at 
this point—the follow-up is important. 

After the samples have been 
mailed, we send the card requesting 
the samples to our salesman who 
calls on the account. He follows up 
our mailing to make sure the samples 
have been received and the customer 
has given them full consideration. On 
this call our salesman will many times 
write an order, or he will get one on 
subsequent calls. 

We have measured our sales and 
find that in the three months follow- 


ERVICE, USE 


Please rush my 25 FREE SAMPLE 


Vis A 

Better yet, enter my order now: 

No. 48975 Chieftain Vis-A Cup ached 5000 per case. 
g cw R $n 


Nome of Hospitet 


oO 





© CLEAR NON-TOXIC STYRENE 
@ PERMANENT EASY-TO-READ GRADUATIONS 
© MAY BE COLD STERILIZED 


cc's, milfiters, ootees and teaspoons. May be cold 
sterilized. One-ounce capacity. 100 per tube, 50 
tubes (5000) per cose. wt. 30 Ibs. 


Chieftain, Vis-ACap — tm AMSC 


Example . . Cover and inside order form of recent AHS stuffer. 





ing each promotion our sales on the 
featured item go up from 20 to 50%. 
We can attribute the increase to this 
program, as we have purposely 
avoided all other promotions on these 
products so that we could measure 
results. 
WARREN F. HOLL 
Merchandising Manager, Amer- 
ican Hospital Supply Corp., Ev- 
anston, IIl. 


Coast distributor to base sales 
school on Encyclopedia series 


= After reading over your Part Two 
of “A Basic Guide to Training Indus- 
trial Salesmen” [IM, March, p. 64], 
I plan to use your agenda outline to 
set up a sales school for my company. 
However, after just subscribing to 
your magazine again—after approxi- 
mately 11 years—I would appreciate 
a copy of Part One. Could you send it 
to me—even tearsheets would be fine. 
I was also pleased to see all the 
articles (in reprint) by Arnold An- 
drews, my first boss and teacher in 
this marketing business, and one of— 
if not the—greatest. 
DALE E. STOUT 
Promotion Manager, Hawthorne 
Machinery Co., Chula Vista, Cal. 


[Reprints of the four-part “Basic 
Guide to Training Industrial Sales- 
men” series now are available in a 
single booklet at $1 per copy. Re- 
prints of Mr. Andrews’ five-part series 
on industrial ad copywriting are avail- 
able in five booklets at $1 a set. 
For reprints, write Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill._—Ed.] 











One thing about J. D.—he insisted on 
using a client’s product. 


HERE’S PROOF! 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


SIC 

#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 
ovens, steel works, rolling mills). 
Other circulation in Group 33.... 

#34 Fabricated metal products 

#35 Machinery, except electrical 

#36 ~—_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including 
library copies) 


CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 
9333 General Management 
219 Plant Operation 
134 (production supervisors) 
1470 Maintenance 
Engineering 
Others 
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COSTS LESS, 
TOO! 


Paid Circulation 2787 
B&W Page 
(12-time rate) 


Cost per M. 


11,014 


$250 $210* 
$88.14 $20.00 





*As of June 30, 1960 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Chilton’s Wez®®zx In action... 


BARKETING AES(STANCE PROGRAB 


Finding new potential 
iInan existing market 


The Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, Ohio, thought the 
hardware market held untapped sales potential for 
RipGip* hand and power pipe tools. 


The marketing team wanted proof. How much extra 
effort would it take to get a bigger share of the hard- 
ware market? How many salesmen should be added? 
Should promotion activity be stepped up? What was 
the potential for certain tools in the line? 


Hardware Age and its M-A-P provided helpful 
answers. 


Product studies from the magazine’s Marketing 
Assistance Program revealed the actual sales figures 
for various tools, broken down by store size. The 
potential for growth was there, just as Ridge had 


*Reg. TM of The Ridge Tool Company 


foreseen. Now the company is taking action to in- 
crease its share. 


A continuing census of all hardware retailers, 
thorough knowledge of wholesale distribution, virile 
editorial coverage, and constant field research pro- 
vide a current and accurate picture of the total 
hardware market. We share the essence of this accrued 
knowledge with interested companies through our 
M-A-P. This knowledge is the basis of authoritative 
publishing and contributes to making Hardware 
Age the best advertising buy in its field. 


This is a good example of the marketing assistance 
you can get from any of Chilton’s 19 business 
magazines. Contact the representative of the one 
covering your market. 
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CHILTON COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age .« Hardware Age « The Spectator « Motor Age 
e Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal « Distribution 
Age e Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Aircraft & Missiles « Hardware 
World ¢ Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Food 
Engineering » Marine Products « Gas « Product Design & Development « Business, Technical 
and Educational Books « Chilton Research Services 
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achinery xrcers Men 


pinpointing the pay-off areas of 


To keep track of the pay-off areas of 
metalworking buying power, you have to 
keep on top of it all the time. The picture 
is constantly changing as people move 
from job to job, both within their plants 
and within their industry. 

It’s no big deal to keep track of buying 
power in the smaller plants. MACHINERY 
uses many different methods to do this 
part of the job—direct correspondence, 
telephone, Western Union. But it is a big 
deal—and a tough one—to pinpoint the 
buying authorities in the larger plants, 
especially those at the upper end of the 
scale, where you have to locate 20 or 30 
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buying authorities among hundreds of 
so-called “executives.” 

Personal contact is the best way—often 
the only way—to do a job like this 
and do it right. That is why MACHINERY 
keeps men in the field making in-plant 
checks. Because they have nothing to 
sell, MACHINERY’S field men get ready 
reception by responsible plant officials. 
The confidential reports they file are added 
to the reports we get from all other sources. 

This is how MACHINERY builds and 
maintains its coverage of metalworking 
buying authorities—a coverage that is 
second to none in the field. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





IN THE FIELD 


metalworking buying power 
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Typical reports filed by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are 
added, and how older ones are 
double-checked for correctness of 
title and possession of buying power. 
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October 25, 1960 


Mr. Ed Pratt 

The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, New York 


pear Mr. Pratt: 

I am very nappy indeed with the advertising program that we heve 
been running in The Wall Street Journal since February of this 
year- 

Despite a relatively small ad, designed 
primarily to create public awareness of the hat ADT stands 
for the utmost in automatic protection against fire and purglarys 
we receive literally dozens of inquiries from prospective 


customers. 


the fact that ours is 


Just todays I received a letter from our sales man eee in neers 
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How respected 
can you get?. 





EL&P SCORED THIS PHENOMENAL RESPONSE IN POLLING 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES FOR ITS FEB. 1, 1961, FORECAST ISSUE 


Each year, in its Forecast Issue, EL&P publishes a compre- 
hensive statistical section showing the electric-utility indus- 
try’s past performance and its predicted performance for 
the new year. This annual forecast shows how and where the 
industry will spend its capital for new system facilities. 

A truly significant measure of the respect of the electric- 
utility industry for EL&P is the remarkably high return 
(93.5%) of the 1961 questionnaires. These returns represent 
over 80% of the generation capability of the U.S.A. and 
81% of the total electric customers of the nation. Answering 
these detailed four-page questionnaires requires a tremen- 
dous amount of time and painstaking research on the part 
of the utility organizations. This high percentage response 
is typical of the cooperation extended EL&P by the utilities 
in all of its survey studies throughout the year. 
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Because the electric utilities 
participate so intimately in 





preparation of EL&P’s annual 
forecast presentation, they ha- 
bitually retain the forecast issue 
for permanent reference, thus 
providing long-term exposure for your ads. 
A reprint copy of the Feb. 1, 1961, forecast 
section is available upon request. Call or write 
your nearest EL&P marketing counselor. 


the only 
magazine 
serving the 
electric-utility 
industry 
exclusively 
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COMPREHENSIVE QUESTIONNAIRE indicates the vast amount of 
research and cooperation required of respondents to fill in the data 
requested by EL&P. 


How could a good ad in Electric Light & Power miss wit 


kind of utility acceptance and cooperatior 
shown here? 


READER -OATA-GRAPH 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


A Haywood Publication 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Again 

Architectural Record 
is first 

in its field 


” 


with the “mosts 


that mean 


a LEADEROR 


best 


sales support in 





architect and 
engineer-planned 


building markets 





| most buing product advrtiers® 
3 ust advertising pages” 
: most new advertisers®. 
nos xcs aivertisers® 
é most consecutiv advertisers® 
: most architect subscribers® 
most engineer subscribers” 
: ie verifiable bevatane. of architect-planned building 
“most economical for advertisers” 
most preferred by architects and engineers ~ 
most renewed ~ 
most editorial research~ 
most editorial pages” 
‘most on schools 
2 most on religious buildings 
| “most on ‘commercial buildings 
: : most on industrial buildings 


4 most on hag buildings _ 


Rerun? 


F. W. DODGE 
CORPORATION @ 
(ARDY 
119 West 40th Street | 


New York 18, N. Y. 
*‘stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 


Record-527; Forum-317; 
P/A-337 (1960) 


Record-2899; Forum-1651: 
P/A-1786 (1960) 
Record-845; Forum-421; 
P/A-529 (4 mos. 1961) 


130 (1960) 


Record-237; Forum-91; 
P/A-83 (1960) 


397, 2-10 years 


Record-19,391; Forum-14,621; 
P/A-18,479 (Dec. 1960 A.B.C.) 


Record-10,741; Forum-4,242; 
P/A-7,848 (Dec. 1960 A.B.C.) 


Over 85% coverage docu- 
mented by Dodge Reports 


Cost per page per 1,000 
architect and engineer 
subscribers: Record-$25.72; 
Forum-$56.72; P/A-$29.44 


In 146 out of 161 studies 
sponsored by building product 
manufacturers and agencies 


Renewal rates, Dec. 1960 
A.B.C.: Record-63.07; 
Forum-54.76; P/A-55.06 


Eastman Editorial Research 
since 1956; Continuing 
Readership Research 

since 1953, 


Editorial analysis (1960) 





Here's why... 


YOU HAVE TO SELL 
THE SAFETY MAN 


to sell the industrial market 


WORK ACCIDENTS COST 


$4,200,000,000 


Every time a worker is hurt in an accident, 
the cost is over $2,000! And in 1960, an 
industrial accident happened every 16 sec- 
onds even though this was the safest year 
on record. 

During the past decade, the total time 
lost because of work injuries amounted to 
over 24 billion man-days. This is equivalent 
to the shut-down of all manufacturing 
plants in the nation for more than 8 
months. Today safety is one of the major 
areas where industrial management can 
cut operating costs. No wonder that the 
safety factor is considered whenever equip- 
ment and supplies are to be purchased. 


TO INSURE SALES, SELL THE 
MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PLANT SAFETY 

He’s called the Safety Director, Safety 
Coordinator, Safety Engineer, Safety 
Chairman, Safety Supervisor. In most 
plants he is responsible for fire prevention 
too. In smaller plants he may also handle 
training, security, employee relations, and 
personnel. Whatever his title and other 
duties, he is management’s watchdog to 
see that maximum safety goes into all 
plant operations. He can help you sell your 
product—if you sell him on its safety merits. 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN! 
You reach more responsible and influential 
safety men through the pages of National 
Safety News than any other publication. 
The “News” has 34,853 paid monthly 
circulation going to over 25,000 plants. 
““News” readers have been designated by 
their management as the people responsible 
for safety functions in their plants. They 
set safety policies that affect the use of 
your product and refer to the ‘“‘News”’ for 
help in their jobs. 


ks 
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in 1960 


FLOOR-SWEEPING TO 
SHOT-BLASTING, 
INDUSTRY CONSIDERS 
THE ‘“‘SAFETY FACTOR" 


Whether you want to sell industry a 
floor maintenance product (wax, floor 
scrubber, sweeping compound, abrasive 
paint, etc.) or special equipment for 
cleaning and refinishing machinery— 
you stand a better chance of selling it if 
you sell the safety man. What are the 
safety features of your product? How 
can its use help prevent accidents? Will 
its use simplify operations, reduce the 
chance of error, eliminate fatigue? Tell 
your safety story in the advertising pages 
of National Safety News. 


Falls kill 18,000 each year, rank next to motor 
vehicle accidents as leading cause of death. 
Floor maintenance is a major problem of 
safety men. 


Complex industrial operations like shot- 
blasting require special work conditions, 
special clothing and equipment, special 
safeguards. Can your product assist safety 
men in making operations like this safer? 





CHECKLIST OF 
SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


() Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


(] Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


C] Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


Plant Protection 

fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


() Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


(1 Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


(C) Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


GET THE FACTS 


Find out how National Safety News can 
fit your advertising program and why it 
should be on your advertising schedule. 
Send for Complete Data File now! 





NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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He 

may 

get the 
message 
here, 


but... 





your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


In your next advertising campaign, plan to take advan- how many different Yellow Pages directories you select. 

tage of the unique selling power of the Yellow Pages. For details on how the Yellow Pages fits into your 

The same selling message you deliver in other advertis- advertising-selling plan, contact 

ing media will reach your best prospects via the Yellow your National Yellow Pages Serv- NATIONAL 

Pages — the people who are ready to buy. ice representative through your YELLOW PAGES 
And you can choose from over 4,000 different Yellow Bell Telephone Business Office. SERVICE 

Pages directories to sell your precise market. All with 

one contact, one contract, one monthly bill — no matter ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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\ \ herever critical money decisions affecting your 
product are made by food management...specifically, in 19,145 iden- 
tified buying units (U.S., Possessions and Canada)... FOOD Engin- 
neering is your most persistent salesman, often your only on-the-job 
salesman working on the men who buy. 


HEADQUARTER'’S OFFICE 


TAKE THE IMPORTANT PILLSBURY 


HEADQTRS. OFFICE IN MINNEAPOLIS... 


The net worth to you of the com- 
bined buying power of management 
at independently located executive 
headquarters is often many thous- 
and times that of an indiscriminate 
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string of plants. For example: 


Vice-President 
Tech. Dir. (2) 
Manager (2) 
Plant Manager 
Quality Control 
Manager (2) 
Mer. Ind. Com’! 
Director Mix 
Qual. Control 
Dir. Ind. Engrg. 


Ass’t Dir. Engrg. 


Dir. Procurem’t 
Merch. Mgr. 
(Bakery Prods.) 


Flavor Dept. Hd. 


Pat. & TM Atty. 
Ass’t Prod. Mgr. 
Ass’t Trng. Mgr. 


Packaging Engr. 


Lab. Technician 
Project Engr. 


Processing Engr. 


Chemist (2) 
Ind. Com. Dev. 
Feed Prod. & 
Engineering 
Engrg. Sec. 
Foreman 


Engrg. Plan. Sec. 


ENGINEERING 

















See Se 


TAKE THESE 6 THOMAS LIPTON (DIV. LEVER BROS.) PLANTS... 
Here, by title, are the key management men in these buy- 
ing units reading FOOD Engineering: 

SAN FRAN., STREATOR,ILL. ALBION, N.Y. Pkg. Super. 
CALIF. Plant Mgr. Plant Mgr. GALYV., TEX. 
Supt. KAN. CITY, MO. Prod. Mgr. Manager 
Plant Supt. Manager Chief Chemist Ass’t Pl’t Mgr. 
Fact. Supt. Plant Mgr. Pl’t San. Mgr. SUFFOLK, VA. 


FOOD 


Proc. Engr. Proc. Mgr. 


CIRCULATION 


MAY ISSUE... 
OVER 39,000 


BETTER MANAGEMENT 


NUFACTURING 


R & D CENTER 


TAKE THIS BUSY QUAKER OATS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CENTER... 
The R & D centers of the larger food companies are an 
increasingly powerful buying force for equipment, supplies 
and ingredients. These men are important to you: 


Vice-Pres., Research Director Research Chemist 
Research Labs Supt. Research Chemist 

Head of Institute Bakery Dog Food Res. 

Head of Lab. Chief Engineer Libr’y Supervisor 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT & 56TH STS., PHILADELPHIA 39, PA, 
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IN WATER b sud PLY y CONSTRUCTION... Bi 


civil engineers 
turn Hans into 


Milwaukee water supply system 


Civil Engi fl eer ng Photo courtesy Lock Joint Pipe Co. 


Saas Population ‘‘explosion’’. . . industrial growth . . . waste- 

turns a vertising land reclamation... all are straining existing water 

supply facilities beyond their capacities. Just keeping up 

with today’s demands for water is a big engineering and construction 

into job. Much more ambitious planning and preparation are being pushed 
for the near future. 


Civil engineers are the planners and designers of water supply facili- 
ties just as they actively control construction and maintenance. From 
g vast federal irrigation and flood control projects to local water supply 


* systems, they hold the responsibility for specifications as well as 
administrative decisions. 

To cover the engineered construction market, be sure you sell the 
civil engineers...to sell civil engineers, be sure you advertise in 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction: 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


civil 
panes CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUC- 
as2 TION OF: airports, bridges, buildings, dams, high- 
ways, industrial plants, military sites, pipelines, 
ABE) river and harbor facilities, sewage and waste 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. @ The American Society of Civil Engineers treatment plants. 
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“You mean 

to insist, John, 
that one man 
buys for this 
CPI plant?” 





Cha KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical 
decision-maker. He carries the “Yes-No” buying command 
over the materials and equipment that keep this new, multi- 
million Petro-Tex plant rolling at top production. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER is charged with 
spending-at-profit the *Chemical Process Industries’ $55.3- 
billion budget for materials and equipment. His operating 
responsibilities imply this privilege. His engineering training 
provides exceptional qualifications. Studies of his actual 
buying activity confirm these facts. (See the most recent, 
“CPI Buying Patterns,” by Universal Marketing Research, 
an Alfred Politz affiliate. Call your CE representative.) 


YOUR ADVERTISING, aimed directly at the technical 
decision-maker, can talk engineering and economics...a 
double-impact that couldn’t be more timely than right now. 
When you hit him, you hit at the pivot-point between tech- 
nology and profits in the CPI. Only one publication shares 
this strategic spot with him, his own... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ & 


PETROCHEM PANORAMA—the largest 
non-captive butadiene plant in the country, 
Petro-Tex Chemical. Jointly owned by Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. and Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., this giant also produces 
n-butene, isobutylene, diiso-butylene, triiso- 
butylene and alkylate. 





TECHNOLOGY 
IS YOUR KEY 10 


ELECTRICAL- 





Science 
Principles 
aa 
Engineering 
Practice 





A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION © 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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M@ Every time a new product is spawned, a new market is opened up for the 


materials, components or systems designed into that product. It’s your 
O.E.M. Market...all there is to it! The vital target for your selling, then, is 
the engineer who puts technology to work —the ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY reader 
— your customer. 


By serving the total technical needs of its field, ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY has 





become the work tool of design engineering. The magazine’s award-winning 
insert series on “Science and Engineering” provides the scientific principles 
that underlie new product design. This is combined with factual details — in 
depth — on how these principles are applied to today’s advanced engineering. 
That’s the concept in a nutshell — Scientific Principles plus Engineering Prac- 
tice — technical publishing’s only systematic and practical approach to updat- 
ing engineering knowledge. 

In the face of more magazines now competing for the engineer’s reading 
time — ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is establishing all time highs in reader re- 
sponse and devotion. Sparked solely by the usefulness of the magazine itself 
— engineer demand for the publication has increased circulation by more than 


24% in 2 years despite the most stringent reader qualification standards. 


Values created for the reader become a final benefit to the advertiser. 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY OUR READERS... YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Transmission of data at very high speeds 
is accomplished by a new ‘‘quaternary”’ 
system developed by General Telephone & 
Electronics. Now used on the Atlantic 
Missile Range, the equipment transmits 
3,360 bits of information per second via 
wire or microwave radio. 


First cordless electric drill was announced 
by Black & Decker. The new portable drill 
has a self-contained energy source that 
combines a series of power cells with a 
totally enclosed motor. It weighs 4 pounds 
and, when recharged, can drill 30,000 1” 
holes in 34” fir before changing cells. 


A new cathode ray tube for direct elec- 
tronic printing at high speeds has been 
developed by Litton Industries. The elec- 
trostatic tube converts electronic com- 
puting data to visible and projectable film 
images at the rate of several feet per 
second. 
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IN MANUFACTURING, THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Fully representative of this function is 
the PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED* readership of 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 


] YOUR PRIME MARKET. It’s a provable fact that 
« the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of 
manufacturing product purchases—is the engineering 
function. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to 
examine the responsibilities of this function. It’s engi- 
neering that must... 








e plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the 
machines and tools and integrate the facilities for 
efficient production 


e estimate expenditures, recommend replacement of 
equipment 

e and continually strive to improve output until unit 
cost is at a minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these func- 
ions is the vital buying influence in manufacturing. 








Aly 


Zin PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 


To receive the magazine regularly, an individual must 
have met the requirements for membership in the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers, 
foremost organization devoted to the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the manufacturing field. 


He must have convinced a screening committee that he 
is qualified, through education and experience, to plan, 
integrate, conirol and improve the processes of manu- 
facturing. 


No other publication in metalworking possesses a read- 
ing audience that has been so carefully screened as to 
professional qualifications. 


This means that when you advertise in THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, you are assured reader- 
ship by 40,000 men known to be active prospects for 
your products. These men are fully representative of 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION—the vital buying 
influence in manufacturing. 














y YOUR PRIME PROSPECT. The vital buying in- 
« fluence you must reach is the tool and manu- 
facturing engineer. This man is a member of a skilled 
profession, specializing in the efficient manufacturing 
of goods of all kinds. 








His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, 
presses, automation equipment, materials, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is con- 
stantly faced with the necessity of making important 
decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, revise, substi- 
tute, modify or recommend the tools of manufacturing. 
His decisions must be based on solid information, on 
facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find 
such solid facts in their own magazine—THE TOOL 
AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 


3 THE ONE BEST WAY TO REACH HIM is through 
« his own professional magazine. THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is written solely for the 
engineer who creates new methods, specifies new 
equipment and coordinates manufacturing processes. 


Continuing surveys of readership assure that the maga- 
zine adheres to its prime editorial objective—that of 
keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances 
and trends. As a result, the magazine enjoys remark- 
ably high readership—and an exceptional average 
renewal rate of 88.0% (based on December ABC state- 
ments 1951 through 1960). 


This high readership assures your advertising far more 
than usual consideration. Like the editorial content, your 
message is read by more than 40,000 tool and manu- 
facturing engineers who are constantly seeking ways to 
cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency, the 
men who comprise industry's vital buying influence. 





.tool,.manufa ctu rin 
engineer «= 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers + 10700 Puritan Avenue + Detroit 38, Michigan 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Auto expense allowances — 
how should they be handled? 


© We plan to expand our 35-man 
field sales force to 45 shortly, and are 
considering changing our automobile 
set-up at the same time. Currently 
our men use their own cars and are 
reimbursed at the rate of eight cents 
a mile. Each salesman drives about 
1,500 miles a month. We're wonder- 
ing if we'd be smart to buy our own 
fleet of cars, to lease a fleet, or to 
stick to our current set-up. Do you 
have information from other indus- 
trial companies showing advantages 
and disadvantages of these three 
types of automobile transportation 
systems?—Field sales manager of 
Midwest O.E.M. 


@ We surveyed a number of indus- 
trial sales executives to discover what 
opinions or experience they might 
contribute to the reader who posed 
the June problem. Then we went a 
step further and sampled some adver- 
tising agencies to find out what mile- 
age allowance they were offering 
their account executives, or other 
traveling personnel, using their own 
cars. 

Among the industrial firms that an- 
swered our survey, the majority op- 
erated under a set-up similar to that 
described in the problem. Some varia- 
tions on the eight-cent-a-mile allow- 
ance turned up, however. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
uses a graded scale in figuring the al- 
lowances on salesmen-owned cars, de- 
pending on the mileage driven. In ad- 
dition, it pays for all necessary insur- 
ance to protect the company. 

The allowance is nine cents a mile 
on any mileage less than 675 miles a 
month, and seven cents a mile when- 
ever mileage exceeds 2,000 miles a 
month. Between 700 and 2,000 miles 
a month, there is a printed schedule 
of allowances in exact dollar amounts 
for mileage claimed, in gradations of 


25-mile distances. These amounts 
cover all expenses incident to opera- 
tion of a car on company business. 


EASY FIGURING . . Wagner devotes 
one page of a three-page expense ac- 
count report to the mileage schedule 
plus a form for figuring mileage, from 
initial to final speedometer readings 
each month and an appraisal of how 
many company miles and how many 
personal miles comprised the total. L. 
C. Dobrunz, Wagner’s sales promo- 
tion manager, says that “Since this 
plan was put into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1957, we have had absolutely no 
complaints on it. On this basis, we 
assume it is a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for our employes.” 

One §8¢-a-mile company makes 
plain that it pays in addition to this 
amount, all parking and toll fees 
spent on company business. 

An Eastern company with only two 
salesmen reports that one of them 
operates his own car at the 8¢-a-mile 
figure, driving about 20,000 miles a 
year on company business, while the 
other operates a company car on a 
$25-a-day total expense allowance 
plus lubrication and mechanical main- 
tenance paid by the company. 

Another company with but two 
salesmen leases the two cars they use. 

Still another firm with a limited 
sales force at present operates one 
company-owned car and plans also 
to furnish the several new salesmen 
they contemplate hiring with com- 
pany-owned cars, on which the com- 
pany will pay all expenses. 


INEQUITABLE SYSTEM Aeroquip 
Corp., Jackson, Mich., perhaps repre- 
sents the most parallel case to that of 
our inquirer, with about the same 
size force driving the same average 
number of miles a month, and up till 
recently, operating on the same 8¢-a- 

Continued on page 34 
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You’re advertising to the all-industry 
market. Your campaign theme is 
application and use of your equipment. 


In which all-industry publication 
will these ads work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all indus- 


individuals in “plant operating” functions. But only 
one offers your advertising the powerful advantage of 
a compatible editorial climate that preconditions the 
readers for your application and use sales approach. 


Can you identify them from the brief description 
shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 
tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 


try”—primarily manufacturing. All are directed to 


PUBLICATION A? 


of all three. 


PUBLICATION B? 


Then lift tape at bottom of page. 


PUBLICATION (? 





Management approach to plant 
operations on — personnel, 
methods and plant ideas on 
an administrative-management 
basis. 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 





A wide group of individuals who 
administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 
high up in management but a 
broad base across administra- 
tive and operating manage- 
ment. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of a 
plant. Those in engineering of 


buildings, yards, facilities, ~ 


housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as | 


manufacturing production, — 


industrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 





Administrative type editorial 
reporting of plant and equip- 
ment trends, on a paperwork 
dollars and cents approach. 
Management editorial covering 
personnel, buildings and meth- 
ods areas, as opposed to em- 
phasis on engineering and 
technical equipment. More on 
ideas, trends and management 
techniques. 








Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mater- 
ials, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi 
torial reporting primarily on 


construction, installation and 7 


maintenance of — buildings — © 
services — equipment — in that © 
order of importance. More prod- © 
uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 


ment, methods and systems | 


engineered for use in all opera- 
tions of the plant. 


PLEASE TURN 
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You’re advertising to the all-industry 
market. Your campaign theme is 
application and use of your equipment. 


In which all-industry publication 
will these ads work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all indus- 


individuals in “plant operating” functions. But only 
one offers your advertising the powerful advantage of 
a compatible editorial climate that preconditions the 
readers for your application and use sales approach. 


Can you identify them from the brief description 
shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 
tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 


try”—primarily manufacturing. All are directed to 


PUBLICATION A? 


of all three. 


PUBLICATION B? 


Then lift tape at bottom of page. 


PUBLICATION (? 





Management approach to plant 
operations on — personnel, 
methods and plant ideas on 
an administrative-management 
basis. 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


Technical approach to plant e 


operations on — structures and © 


facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 





A wide group of individuals who 
administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 
high up in management but a 
broad base across administra- 
tive and operating manage- 
ment. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of a 
plant. Those in engineering of 
buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 
manufacturing production, 
industrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 





Administrative type editorial 
reporting of plant and equip- 
ment trends, on a paperwork 
dollars and cents approach. 
Management editorial covering 
personnel, buildings and meth- 
ods areas, as opposed to em- 
phasis on engineering and 
technical equipment. More on 
ideas, trends and management 
techniques. 


ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising pro- 
fessionals who identified publications in a recent 
survey* using similar definitions, 564 —57% 
named publication B as MILL & FACTORY. 

If your equipment is ‘“‘technical’’ you need the 
compatibility of MILL & FACTORY’s engineering 





Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mater- 
ials, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 


construction, installation and © 


maintenance of — buildings — © 
services — equipment — in that © 
order of importance. More prod- 
uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 
ment, methods and systems 
engineered for use in all opera- 
tions of the plant. 


type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engi- 
neered systems in the operation and maintenance 
of a manufacturing plant. MILL & FACTORY IS 
the publication where equipment application and 
maintenance advertising works best. 


*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request. 
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GEOPHYSICS — | 


THE LEADING PUBLICATION 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICS! 


.. . for 25 years GEOPHYSICS has | 
served the $450,000,000 geophysical 
industry 


GEOPHYSICS is the official publi- | 
cation of the Society of Exploration | 
Geophysicists. It is the organiza- | 
tion’s chief medium of communica- 
tion in the latest methods of pros- 
pecting for oil and other minerals | 
. . .it reports the technical advance- 
ments of the industry. It is used as | 
a reference journal and is not a | 
“throw-away”. . .it also carries pat- | 
ent abstracts, personal items of in- | 
terest, announcements, and reviews | 
and abstracts of articles of interest | 
to the science. 


GEOPHYSICS goes to over 6,500 | 
persons who are interested in ex- | 
ploration and research as it applies | 
to oil, mining, space, missile re- 
search, civil engineering and detec- 
tion of underground explosions. 
Over 5,500 receive GEOPHYSICS 
as members of SEG. Many of these 
people have the direct authority for 
the purchase of equipment used in 
exploration. 
Here is an idea of the variety of 
equipment GEOPHYSICS readers 
SS. » « 
Trucks of all kinds. . .Heli- 
copters. Electronic Instru- 
ments and Component Parts 
Drilling Equipment. 
Outdoor Camping Gear. 
Explosives. -Magnetic Re- 
cording Systems. . .Computing 
Systems 


Here is your opportunity to 
reach a highly captive audience. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Shell Building Tulsa 19, Okla. 
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mile system. The major difference, 
which turns out to be the main rea- 
son behind switching from the mile- 
age allowance set-up to a leasing plan 
about two months ago, is the varia- 
tion in miles driven by each man. 

According to B. A. McClellan, man- 
ager of Aeroquip’s manufacturer sales 
department, “We felt that there were 
some built-in inequities in the old 
system (i.e., high mileage salesmen 
vs. low-mileage salesmen) which re- 
sulted in over- and under-compensa- 
tion. Since mileage driven is in no 
way tied into our over-all compensa- 
tion program, we felt it necessary to 
move to a system where there was no 
cost—or profit—in transportation for 
individual members of our sales 
force.” 

Mr. McClellan points out that the 
leasing system now in use at Aero- 
quip is still far too new to be able to 
draw any conclusions or cite long- 
range advantages, except that the 
plan will probably correct the in- 
equities mentioned and therefore ac- 
complish the objective set for it. 


PRO AND CON SUMMARY . . The 
fullest exposition of the advantages 
and disadvantages of all three car 
transportation systems was submitted 
by James J. Jobe, fleet manager of 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.: 


CoMPANY-OWNED FLEET 
Advantages . . 

1. Usually less expensive than 
other plans. 

2. Salesmen have late 
well-maintained cars. 

3. Company has better control 
over vehicle. 

. Prestige and psychological 
value to driver and company 
in pride of ownership. 


model, 


Disadvantages . . 


1. Heavy capital investment. 
2. Must have organization set- 
up for purchase, sale of cars. 


SALESMAN-OwWNED Cars 
Advantages . . 

1. Driver has free choice of car 
and model and full control 
over its use. (This can be a 
big disadvantage. ) 

2. Usually less expensive than 
leasing plan. 


Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL...need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly—spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82% * in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 

@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
--.-more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 

For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 


A AT 
ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


| *Write fora copy of our latest readership survey. 





Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched ; 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is | 
in the offices of / 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these / 

organizations, ; — ny SGT 
there is a man- | this Specific func- 
agement team, tion throughout all 
responsible for ba 
decisions per- 
taining to 
business 
en ing teams, and just how 


— _ they are classified by SIC 
| groups... 


interested in just who 
comprises these busi- 


/ IF you would like an au- 
- thoritative insight into this” 


"dramatic market— C 


the nearest MBA Office. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 





IF you are further 


ness automation buy- 











Disadvantages . . 

1. Financial hardship on some 
men. Company asked to fi- 
nance some cars. 

. New man must own car be- 
fore he can be hired. 

. Company has little control 
over appearance and condi- 
tion of automobile that repre- 
sents it to the public. 

. Men usually complain about 
allowances. 


LEASED FLEET 
Advantages . 

1. No large capital investment. 
Funds released for business. 

2. Easy to exchange cars. Usu- 
ally can be delivered to driv- 
er’s residence. 

. Do not have to buy and sell 
cars. 


Disadvantages . . 
1. Usually more expensive than 
other systems. 
2. Loss of pride in ownership. 
3. Requires close administration. 


Cincinnati Milling operates its sev- 
eral hundred cars as a company- 
owned fleet. Mr. Jobe, who manages 
this large fleet, points out that periodic 
surveys are conducted to determine 
whether changing conditions warrant 
a change in fleet policy, but that so 
far company ownership has proven 
the most satisfactory. 


IS EIGHT CENTS ENOUGH? .. To dis- 
cover what the going rate of reim- 
bursement is for mileage traveled in 
personally-owned cars, we asked some 
industrial ad agencies the figure they 
used. The greatest number answering 
(more than half) replied that they 
use the eight-cent figure, though sev- 
eral ventured some doubts that this 
was enough. 

The range of allowances was from 
six cents to 10 cents a mile, with the 
average of all coming out at 9.2 cents. 
The median, of course, was eight 
cents. 

Interestingly, a group of nine AAAA 
agencies located in the Southwest, 
which were queried in a survey made 
by a member of our problems panel, 
reported lower allowances generally. 
The average of this group of nine 
agencies was 7.2 cents to 7.3 cents, 
depending on whether it was for city 
or out-of-town driving. Both a Chi- 
cago and an East Coast agency re- 

Continued on page 36 








FINAL OFFER 
for sales promotion use 
at 75% OFF 


original selling price 


OVER 
100,000 COPIES 
SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR! 


AD LIBERTIES is the book that swept 
the nation only a year ago—an in- 
stant success! Fifty art masterpieces 
team up with ad slogan captions— 
with hilarious results. Now a limited 
number of copies are available for 
company promotional mailings, pre- 
miums or gifts . . . priced as low as 
25¢ a copy! Particularly appropriate 
for the man in sales, marketing, ad- 
vertising or public relations. Exclu- 
sive use guaranteed in your field, 
with or without company imprint. . . 
plus rights to use of illustrative ma- 
terial for presentations, conventions, 
sales meetings, et al. AD LIBERTIES 
can build sales for you in a hundred 
different ways .. . inexpensively! An 
invaluable selling tool as competi- 
tion stiffens. 

Ideal for 

@ CUSTOMERS AND SUPPLIERS 

@ DISTRIBUTORS AND JOBBERS 

@ MERCHANDISING 

@ CONVENTIONS AND EXHIBITS 

® PURCHASING AGENTS 

@ SALESMEN 

@ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

@ TRADE PREMIUMS 


Write for quantity discounts (company letter- 
head, please!) . . . and sample copy (mini- 
mum order: 50 copies) 


Wigglesworth Press 
10 West 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


PLEASE RUSH FREE COPY OF AD LIBERTIES 
and full information on quantity discounts. If 
interested, my requirements will be approxi- 


mately copies. 
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What does a north woods guide 
have to do with flushing sales contacts? 


Look at it this way. A tenderfoot on his 
first trip out is not too experienced. A 
string of rabbits will satisfy him. But, 
the more experienced sportsman wants a 
guide. He’s already seen the sights. His 
time is limited and he wants to get right 
down to business. He’s after real game. 


So it is with direct mail. Much direct 
mail produces only worthless rabbits 
(unqualified inquiries). Your salesmen 
complain their time is wasted. 


Reply-O-Letter’s 26 years of success has 
been built by helping clients write letters 
that produce qualified sales contacts. 
There’s usually an offer-piece — your 
own booklet, bulletin, sample — some- 
thing which can be delivered by your 
salesmen. The task is only to point up 
why and how this offer-piece can benefit 
the prospective buyer. Your Reply-O- 
Letter tells him why this offer-piece is 
important to his work, and opens the 
door to your men. Real, bonafide in- 
quiries flow in, and your overall results 
are increased by as much as 30% to 50%. 


Take our own offer-piece booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail,” as an example. 
Although it unabashedly sells Reply-O- 
Letter, the employer of salesmen finds 
it fascinating because it spells out the 
vast difference in technique between 
getting inquiries for manufacturers’ 
salesmen and other types of salesmen 
(distributors’, jobbers’, “commission 
men,” etc.). What is profitable in one 
case is downright waste in another! 


The booklet also discusses basic prob- 
lems in many other fields, such as indus- 
trial, publishing, retailing, fund raising. 
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And while it is our booklet, about our 
product, tooting our own horn, it can be 
of substantial help to the man who sends 
for it. 


No hunting for paper, pen or envelope! 
Every Reply-O-Letter is “personalized.” 
Cost, however, is far less than processed, 
multigraphed or auto-typed letters. The 
replier needs no pen, stamp, or envelope 
to reply. He needn’t even sign his name! 
Best of all, the card stays with the letter 
until he is ready to reply. 


This man will put the Reply-O-Letter 
built-in reply card in the mail — even 
before he says “good morning” to his 


secretary! 


All extras — preliminary art, copy, 
counsel and evaluation are free of charge. 


If you’re trying to flush new, qualified 

sales contacts, let Reply-O-Letter be your 

guide for success. “The 3 R’s of Direct 

Mail” is yours for the asking. Send for 
LETTER it today . .. on your 

2 *% letterhead, please. If 

| = } possible, please en- 

Ji a close some of your 

% v 

cS 
*unr in 





| 


x direct mail promo- 


tions. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
4 Central Park West ¢ New York 23 
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ported seven-and-a-half-cent allow- 
ances, and an agency man in Minne- 
apolis, reporting an eight-cent figure, 
thought that perhaps a 15 or 16-cent 
allowance was a more realistic esti- 
mate of actual car expense in his 
area. 


NOT QUITE SURE . . Among the com- 
ments from agencies reporting eight- 
cent reimbursement, we found: “. . 
we suspect this rate doesn’t cover 
costs,” “ arrived at this amount 
from an article stating it was a con- 
servative figure that would be ac- 
cepted without question,” “. . we 
based it on what most of our clients 
are doing,” and “. . it seems reason- 
ably well accepted by everyone.” 

One of the agencies that allows a 
seven-and-a-half-cent expense cost es- 
tablished this figure by averaging al- 
lowances authorized by their principal 
clients. The other wonders, “Maybe 
we're too low. Will be interested in 
your report.” 


CONCLUSION . . While eight cents a 
mile appears to be a national average 
both in companies and agencies, re- 
gional maintenance and running ex- 
pense may call for higher or lower 
reimbursement. Shorter-distance and 
in-city driving seems to call for higher 
allowances than out-of-town and long- 
distance travel—reflected in the gen- 
erally lower figures for company 
salesmen who drive more miles than 
most account executives, and also in 
the graded scale reimbursement sched- 
ule used by Wagner Electric. 8 


*“GA- BOOM" 
MANUFACTURING 











1 don’t remember the technical name, 
but you had a little bunny jumping 
around it like this in the ad! 
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THE *7.8 BILLION/ YEAR 


Inadequate depreciation practices are 
building up a junk pile in industry at 
the alarming rate of $7.8 billion a year. 
The tax depreciation itch is rapidly be- 
coming a rash... more and more tired 
equipment, higher and higher costs and 
“Where are the profits?” 
But have you noticed that management 
men in the Chemical Process Industries 
are beginning to perk up? Haven’t some 
of them mentioned there’s new hope for 
reform... perhaps, even cited the Spe- 
cial Depreciation Report by CHEMICAL 
WEEK? If you haven’t talked to CPI- 
Management lately, listen to CW’s 
editors... 
“Before the 87th Congress goes home 
this year, it’s likely that U.S. industry 
at long last will get: (1) new tax ben- 
efits to spur investment in new plants 
and. equipment; or (2) long advocated 
further liberalization of depreciation 
allowances: A combination of both is a 
distinct possibility and a cheerful pros- 
pect for the profit-pinched CPI.” 


It means as much to you as it does to 
CW’s readers. So why not get a reprint 
or.go back to the March 25th issue and 
read it. From the task force journalism 
of this exclusive ‘“‘Depreciation Report” 
to the news as it breaks any place, any 
time in the chemical world... it will 
show you how CHEMICAL WEEK, unique- 
ly, serves CPI-Management in all func- 
tions and on all fronts, and always in 
balance with its needs. If you want to 
show management men that you, too, 
understand their problems, and have 
possible solutions... put yourself on 
record in their magazine. 
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THESE CLIENTS 


OF LONG STANDING 


ARE EVIDENCE OF 
OUR ABILITY 
TO CREATE 
AND SERVICE 
YOUR EXHIBIT 
PROGRAMMING 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. 
—"- PHARMACEUTICAL 


BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 


COM +h el EDISON 
COMPAN 


CRANE ig 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE 
MFG. CO. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSN. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


E. I. duPONT deNEMOURS & CO. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, 
X-RAY DIV. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP. 


ILLINOIS BELL 
TELEPHONE CoO. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CO. 


JOHNSON SERVICE CoO. 
MEAD JOHNSON & CO. 
ee oa MINING & 


FG. 
MOTOROLA INC. 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS 
CORP. 


eo GAS LIGHT & 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSN. 
STANDARD BRANDS INC, 
SWIFT & CO. 

THE TRANE CO. 


- 


A complete professional 
service including counsel, 
planning and design, 
construction, installation 
anywhere 
and storage if desired. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays inc. 


2100 N. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 


RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, Ill 
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9-17.. 


| 1Ll4.. 


| 21-Jul. 1 


| July 
| 10-26.. 


. - Confectionery 


.- American 


. - National 


. - International 


INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


Achema Congress & Exhibition of 
Chemical Frankfurt, 
Germany. 


Apparatus, 


-- Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 


sociation, Convention Hall, Chi- 


cago. 
Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers Show, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston. 

Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


-- National Industrial Service Associ- 


ation Maintenance Exhibit, Jack 


Tar Hotel, San Francisco. 


--Construction Equipment Exhibition, 


Crystal Palace, London, England. 


.- Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 


tion of Missouri, Chase-Park Plaza, 
St. Louis. 


-- National Plumbing & Cooling Ex- 


position, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


Electroplaters 
Show, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 


Society 
Boston. 


-» Western Plant Maintenance & En- 


gineering Show, San Francisco. 
.- International Plastics Exhibition 


“Interplas,” Olympia, London, 


England. 
Convention on Military 


Electronics, Sheraton Park Hotel, 


Washington, D.C. 


Truck, Trailer and 
Show, Brooks Exhibit 
Hall, San Francisco. 


Equipment 


Chicago International Trade Fair & 
Exposition, McCormick Place, Chi- 
cago. 


-- Western Plant Maintenance & En- 


gineering Show, Pan Pacific Au- 
ditorium, Los Angeles. 


.- Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 


tion of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 


25.. 


United 
America, Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


Inventors & Scientists of 


August 


2..Sydney Trade Fair, 


-»Eastern Housewares 


RAS Show- 


grounds, Sydney, Australia, 


Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


-»Melbourne Engineering Exhibition, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


«+ Western Electronic Show & Con- 


vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 


cisco. 


-- National Auto Accessory & Parts 


30-Sept. 


Exhibit, 
Vegas, Nev. 


Convention Center, Los 


10... St. 


Sweden. 


Eriks Fair, Stockholm 


September 


3-10.. 


Welding and Cutting Exhibition, 
Essen, Germany. 


-- Exposition of Tool Manufacturers, 


Brussels, Belgium. 


«+ National Chemical Exposition, In- 


.. International 


ternational Amphitheater, Chi- 


cago. 


Exhibit, 
Olympia, London, England. 


Packaging 


-- Industrial Building Exposition and 


Congress, Coliseum, New York. 


-- Instrument Automation Conference 


and Exhibit, 
Anaeles. 


Sports Arena, Los 


.- International Autumn Fair, Utrecht, 


Netherlands. 


-- Tennessee Valley Agricultural and 


Industrial Fair, Chilhowee Park, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ACP Representatives 
cover even small jobs 


m like mine!” 


ae Le 


“I’ve worked on a lot of projects, large and small, before 
going into business for myself, and I’ve seen ACP editors, 
photographers and field men on them all!” 





ACP representatives aren’t afraid to get mud on their boots. 
They’re out tramping the job — any job of reader interest. Sure, 
they cover the big, multi-million dollar projects, but they are also 
on the owner-operator jobs, too. That’s where the bulk of the 
construction work is done — and equipment sold, too! 


“I know my ACP representative — have met and talked with 
the publisher and editor, too.” 


Local contact is the ACP policy. ACP editorials, job stories, adver- 
tisements, bid news, reflect local problems. Last year ACP provided 
more than 13,000 pages of bid news, 4,000 pages of local job 
stories, 850 pages of convention news, 15,000 local photographs, 
reported by 462 ACP newsmen. 


“I have confidence in the man and his publication who 
know my kind of work, understand my problems, talk 
my language, and supply me with the needed information 
about work I can bid.” 


What does this down-to-earth ACP approach mean to you? You’re 
one important step closer to a sale! You’ve won his confidence. 
He’s read of equipment and methods on jobs like his that handle 
his work more efficiently, so he’s in a buying frame of mind. Is 
your “salesman’’ at his elbow to sell him at this opportune mo- 
ment? He can be — in the form of your ad, complete with your 
dealer’s name and address! Your selling message can be in one 
ACP regional — several — or all fourteen to blanket the nation. 
Write — call — for full details. 








ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill., Phone: STate 2-7048. 
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Karl A. Zoliner 


MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL. . . the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


William L. Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


a - > @ ek -w en 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


Another editorial innovation 
from STEEL! September 5, 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks tra- 
dition with an issue devoted 
to the Import Problem. Jan- 
vary 2, 1961 . . . STEEL 
follows up with People Power. 
April 17, 1961 . . . STEEL 
concentrates on Price Fight- 
ing. Result? Response raised 
to new level of excitement! 
Ask for details. 


he k-3- tee 








James K. Giilam 


Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 


PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL! Practical data 
to help you prove to your 
client, or your management 
and salesforce . . . the need 
for adequate advertising to 
metalworking. Up-to-date 
market statistics . . . plus 
artwork to use in flip board 
and slidefilm presentations. 
Check your STEEL Repre- 
sentative. 


from ian sy & | 


The Metalworking Weekly 
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AMERICAN ArtisAN offers you a wealth of market 
data from in-the-field studies of city after city year 
after year. Write K EENEY PuBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 2. 





Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


Watch Out... 
IT BITES! 


eee 


Revolutionary new a 


GIJET BANDE ... | H T om 
Vanadium Carbide Bandsaw &. . E if 
ot 


~. 
ne 


‘ 


Check these advantages: “ULTRA” 


GALES ovtiasts . . . ovtperforms corbon 

bends 3 to 1 at regular speeds and feeds! 
ALLE motches high speed steel band BAND SAWS « 

performonce — yet costs 25% less! poi | 
GRALEAEM see! is an entirely new alloy — oo 

specially developed for bandsaw use! —_ + arene VY 
EMLAALEM vanadium carbide is actually ‘4 a STEEL 

herder than a grinding wheel! } ee 


MALUAMLET cts even stoiniess and high tem- i Sai> BAND SAW 
perature alloys on standard machines! iy ; > 


EALAMAME 55 thoroughly prowed — bucked 
by over @ year of testing in the field! 


SELLA hos high fatigue resistance! ‘ 
ay 


Write for full information MILLERS FALLS 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY bgele) 5 
Dept. MT-16, Greenfield, Mass, 


HELLER TOOL CO. weweshaasvows. ‘aAce 


Branch Offews ont Werwhowine Boman © Newore h + Denes + Chicoge * Chewrapart © tne Angeles * Kae France 


Use postpoid card. Circle No. 258 


mAbHiie ane 1601 baile BODE Use postpeid card Circte No. 241 


dune, 1960 


WHIMSICAL VERSUS @ These two band saw ads recently appeared in 


the same issue of Machine ¢ Tool Blue Book. The 

‘NEW FEATURE’ APPROACH Millers Falls advertisement uses a facetious ap- 
proach to attract readers while the Heller ad stresses 
a new feature of its band saw. Which ad attracted 
more readers? See page 44. 
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“finishes-on-metal” field 
oy mekeole kes a 
finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising| volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST......just $10.08 per thousand 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


+ + + More circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


2, Ohio 


Cincinnati 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS 


The Heller Tool Co. ad attracted 
the greater number of readers, receiv- 
ing scores of 20% “noted” and 10% 
“read most.” The Millers Falls Co. ad 
had 14% “noted” and 9% “read most.” 

The explanation, according to Dan- 
iel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
who analyzed the two ads, is that 
the Heller ad places primary empha- 
sis on one new improvement, namely 
a metallurgical process to increase 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 43 


the durability and value of their band 
saw. 

While the Millers ad also uses the 
“new point in a subhead, it is not 
stressed. The company presents the 
cutting quality of its saw in a face- 
tious manner, and mentions various 
attributes of the saw without going 
into detail about any one in particular. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization, are as follows: 


HELLER TOOL COMPANY 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


20 19 10 





Cost Ratios 


ANOTHER Tv FROM MILLERS FALLS 





105 100 106 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 14 14 9 








Cost Ratios 89 89 





WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 


read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘“‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A “‘Noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, would mean that the ad 
“stopped’’ 75% 
for the issue, 


more readers per dollar than par 
par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 


S$ above average; below 100 is beiow average 








How 
to beat the 


“Star System” 


UR ee Se anne RR ON A OY ee i SP Ce SEY cee se SEE ORD SAN AnD RY soe 


You say you don’t think too highly of your adver- 
tising agency, but the account man is just great, 
simply great? He’s always there when you want 
him, knows what you want and how to get any job 
done and done well? 


Swell. Now open your mail. 


He’s leaving the agency for greener pastures? 
He’s sorry to do this to you, but into every man’s 


ES 


So what will you do? Stick with the agency at 


any cost? (Might save face with management that 
way.) Stick with the account man and let him peddle 
your account out of his hip pocket to the first agency 
that goes for the bait? (You may not think much of 
the new one either, if you ever get to know them.) 


Or will you go back to the fundamentals that 
might have saved all this uproar in the first place? 


If you’re looking for one man, hire Aim. If you’re 
looking for an advertising agency, hire a team of 


men. 


An agency can insure continuity on your account 
—not by one man, but by many. An agency can 
assure you of the best thinking and ideas and crea- 
tive talents of not one man, but many. And an 
agency—a well-managed one—can insure that your 
account receives its full measure of support from 
its complement of talented people in production, 
art, media, research and allied services. 


You’ve got to look beyond the man directly re- 
sponsible for your account. Of course he’s important 
—but no more so than the caliber of the agency 
management behind him, who determine the stand- 
ards of service that you have every right to expect, 


both from him and the agency. 

















Moreover, it is our belief that you have the right 
to the attention of more than one account man, in 
order to insure continuity and depth of service. In 
addition, good ideas should come from many sources 
within the agency, and the considerable experience 
of any or all of our men is available for the benefit 


of all our clients. 


You can buy insurance against the inherent weak- 
ness of the “star system” if you are so inclined: 
simply demand the depth of agency service that 
comes only from a team effort, including partici- 
pation by the management of the team. 


From our personal point of view, we think team 
work is not only more productive for our clients, 
it’s more fun for us. 


Meeleller, £ckard, 
Crbhardt and Feed, Xe! 


Reet = aT 


NEW YORK *« PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 


MARKETING COUNSEL *® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC, 
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to plumbing-heating- 
cooling contractors 
with a diversity 

of interests: 





ARCH H. DELANCEY, Sales Manager 
T. D. GUSTAFSON PLUMBING & HEATING 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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one idea in one issue 
paid big dividends to this 
Domestic Engineering reader... 


..-with DE, idea-contribution 
is a full-time pursuit, 
benefiting an industry 


a DE feature story on repiping caught the eye of 

Arch DeLancey, Sales Manager of T.D. Gustafson There's Profit 
Plumbing & Heating Co., Minneapolis. He sold In Replacing 
management on building up this segment of their Old Piping 
mal with newapaper ant onail campaign. With Copper... 
Success! Gustafson’s repiping business more than 

tripled. Even more important, repiping jobs led 

to many bigger, more profitable remodeling jobs, 

expanding total business volume. 

“Just one more good idea from DE,” as Arch puts it. 

“We've gleaned numerous such ideas from Domestic 

Engineering and have put them to use. We expect to 

get many more and look forward to every issue.” 

With inspiration from Domestic Engineering, idea- 

minded p-h-c contractors are improving their profit 

picture, upgrading their business. Many of them 

tell us that DE plays a significant role in their 

success . . . thanks to its “idea atmosphere.” 

Little wonder why these DE readers reserve a choice 

spot in their minds for the p-h-c publication that’s 

so strong on ideas. Little wonder, too, why 3 out 

of 4 advertisers to these contractors choose DE 

to get their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC © @ 


the idea book for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Why we're afraid of railroad crossings 


Recently, a locomotive engineer let off some steam 
at us. He wanted to know why we turned down 
his request for a Business Week subscription. 


This, in effect, is what we said. 


Sir, we have admired and envied your occupation 
ever since we were a little boy. But the magazine 
we publish is edited strictly for those pecple who 
keep American business and industry on the track. 
We don’t think a locomotive engineer (or others 
outside the management sphere) would find it 
really useful. 


Business Week subscriptions are solicited only 
from management men. 


Business Week’s editors know management men’s 
needs and interests. 


Business advertisers recognize management men’s 
influence. (Which is why more companies place 
their corporate advertising in Business Week than 
any other magazine. ) 


This is what we told our locomotive engineer. We 
don’t know if he’s forgiven us yet. Oh my gosh, is 
that a whistle? 

You advertise in Business Week 


when you want to influence 
management men. 





BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


NUCLEAR EARTHMOVING 


Following three years of tests by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and its con- 
tractors, a large-scale nuclear excavation 
experiment has been set for Cape Thomp- 
son, on Alaska’s northwest coast. Labeled 
“Project Chariot,” the test may set the stage 
for dramatic changes in present techniques 
of heavy construction projects such as 
dams, waterways, etc. 


HOUSE SALE CAMPAIGN 


Dubbed HI-PO, for Housing Industry 
Promotional Operation, a $150,000 pro- 
gram of research and creative development 
has been announced. Sponsored jointly by 
the National Assn. of Home Builders and 
a number of building materials manufac- 
turers, HI-PO’s ultimate goal is to boost 
new home sales by 250,000 a year. 


MACHINE TOOL TRADE-INS 


Customers of a West Hartford, Conn., 
machine tool maker are being offered trade- 
in allowances for machine tools, regardless 
of make, when they purchase new tools 
from the Hartford firm. A new branch has 
been set up within the company to handle 
the program. 


COMPUTERS IN MINING 


The potential use and diverse applica- 
tions of electronic computers in mineral 
mining operations from exploration to mill- 
ing, were studied by more than 100 Amer- 
ican and foreign engineers who participated 
in a special computer seminar conducted by 
the College of Mines, Tucson, Ariz. Future 
seminars are planned. 


Farm Market Becomes 
Bigger, Smaller, Different 


It has been said that agriculture has changed 
more in the past 10 years than in the previous 200. 
Between now and 1970 changes are expected to be 
faster and more profound than anything ever ex- 
perienced in the past. 

Whether this is extreme or not, it is a fact that 
recent predictions of competent experts point out 
that by 1970 one million commercial farmers will 
produce at least 90% of all domestic food, feed, and 
fiber. Today it takes 3.7 million farm units to do 
the job. Ten years ago it required nearly 4.8 million. 


EFFICIENCY BREEDS CHANGE. . Having achieved 
remarkable efficiency through mechanics and chem- 
istry on the farm, agriculture cannot tolerate inef- 
ficiency and waste in the channels of distribution 
which support it. 

Agricultural experts have pointed out that in the 
next 10 years the channels of distribution moving 
goods and services to the farmer will be radically 
revised. Some will disappear—and with them some 
of the commercial enterprises serving these channels 
will vanish also. 

The year 1952 is now generally recognized as 
the start of the present agricultural revolution. The 
big farms started getting bigger. The small farms 
began to disappear, by being absorbed by land- 
desperate large farmers. 

Acquisition of smaller farms by larger farm op- 
erators was not so much a competitive act as a 
matter of economic necessity sometimes referred to 
as the “cost-profit” ratio. Large farm operations 
could be successful by making the best use of me- 
chanical and chemical aids—and only by this method 
—because labor costs were rising. Small farmers 
could neither afford the cost of labor nor the cost 
of the modern farming aids. 


MARKET GROWTH . . Although whole farms and 
thousands of farmers have vanished, the amount of 
land in farms has declined only 3%. The land which 
remains is being utilized as never before in history. 
It constitutes not only a larger market for goods and 
services than it was previously, but a vastly dif- 
ferent—and still changing—market. 

For example, if there are only one million farm- 
ers in operation in 1970, how many people—and 
companies—will be necessary to distribute the goods 
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INSURED MERCHANDISING 


A program of free products liability in- 
surance for its authorized distributors has 
been established by an Elizabeth, N.J., 
manufacturer of electronic and electrical 
fittings, connectors and related equipment, 
protecting distributors from any claims for 
personal injury or property damage result- 
ing from distributors’ recommendation or 
sale of the manufacturer's products. 


COMPONENTS PRICE CUTS 


Reduced prices up to 24% on “off the 
shelf” ball bearings were announced by a 
Muskegon, Mich., company which reported 
the decreases to be possible because “with- 


out reducing take home pay, the employes 
volunteered to increase productivity and 
accept lower incentive rates, thus reducing 
the costs of many operations.” 


JAPANESE MACHINE TOOLS 


Tsugami Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, has 
retained an American marketing and man- 
agement consulting firm to conduct a na- 
tionwide research study to determine the 
extent and nature of the United States 
potential market for Japanese heavy pro- 
duction machinery. 


AUTO PAINTING FRANCHISE 


An international franchise system for a 
new high-speed automobile painting meth- 
od has been announced by a New York 
City company which plans to establish 
many European and South American fran- 
chise operations. The program includes a 
complete packaged unit of specially engi- 
neered equipment, a new 10-minute-dry- 
ing paint, and a complete merchandising- 
advertising-sales training program. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


and services required by these farmers? No one 
knows the precise answer—but the number obviously 
will be considerably smaller than it is in 1961. 

Farm buyers are becoming more sophisticated in 
all their operations. They are finding more time to 
become specialists—able to determine what is best 
for their particular operation. 


SUPPLIER ATTRITION . . Intensifying demands that 
farm necessities be economical to buy and _ use, 
coupled with fierce competition among suppliers for 
the available market seems certain to result in 
ultimately reduced margins of profit. 

When the time comes that there is not enough 
profit all along the line—from manufacturer on 
through to the retail outlet—one or more of the 
traditional steps in distribution will disappear. 

Today’s customary marketing channel has this 
pattern: from manufacturer or basic producer to a 
formulator (if one is required), to a distributor or 
wholesaler, to the retail dealer. 

Someone must continue to produce the original 
materials—so the large basic producer seems likely 
to be on firm ground. From this point downward 
in the distribution network the possibilities for dis- 
locations seem to increase in direct proportion to 
increased distance from the original producer. 

In past years the role of the retailer would have 
seemed relatively secure, because the business of 
serving farmers has been characteristically—and of 
necessity—a local business. 


THINGS TO COME . . Speaking at the annual con- 
vention of the Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, J. Paul Ekberg, marketing director of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.'s agricultural chemicals 
divisions had this to say: 

Modern transport, moving rapidly through the 
air and on the ground may very well make it pos- 
sible—in a future that may be nearer than any of 
us realize—for dealers to be gridded in a network of 
every 100 miles, providing service every bit as ef- 
ficient as that provided in today’s 10-mile square 
grids in the more populous farm areas. 

“If we can maintain agriculture with network of 
“super market” farm stores 100 miles apart, what 
do you call the “super market”—a “dealer,” or a 
“distributor? 

“Call him what you will: I am convinced he is 
coming. And I am convinced that he will count the 
basic manufacturer as his supplier—and the one mil- 
lion farmers as his customers.” 
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IT FIGURES 


If you’ve been doing something for 28 years—and doing it well—that experience in dustrial = 
should be something of value to a lot of people. Equipment = 
Take INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, for example. It’s been around for News 

28 years as the authoritative voice of product news for all industries. As a matter sated 
of fact, IEN originated the field of product news publishing. 

Since its inception, IEN has more than justified its stature as a printed “market 
locator” for all types of industrial products. Down through the years it’s been prov- 
ably helpful in finding new buyers for products and keeping regular buyers sold. 
What with the rising tide of new products and the growing saturation of markets 
for established products, there is an urgent need for practical, low-cost marketing 
tools. And that’s where IEN can serve you. After all, that’s been our experience 
for the past 28 years. Why not get the complete details on the IEN story? Send 
for our Media Data File— it’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS ogg 


Product Information Headquarters + 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., Phone: OXford 5-0500 
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YOU COULD LIVE WITHOUT ADVERTISING 
BUT THE COST WOULD BE TERRIFIC! 


You ask, "What has advertising done?" 


Well, let's take some of the simpler things. Toothpaste ads 
may tire you but toothpaste ads made people take care of 
their teeth and see their dentists. Clothing advertising 
improved personal appearance. Cosmetic and soap advertising 
improved personal hygiene. Advertising keeps milady informed 
about the costs of everyday living at the supermarket. And 
advertising brings you the story of new safety devices for the 
home and the road. 


But advertising has done more than that. It was advertis-— 
ing, through the widening of audiences and the broadening of 
distribution, that made mass production possible. And it is 
only through mass production that costs can be kept ina 
range commensurable with a product's vaiue in use. 





More than that! It is only through advertising that mass 
production can be maintained. Without the communication of 
advertising the path to the mouse trap factory will be soon 
overgrown with weeds and the cost of what you buy will be 
terrific. 





This is even more true with the sale of industrial 
products. The knowledge of specialized marketing methods 
involved, the understanding of competitive problems and buying 
habits of the various phases of industry, and how to take your 
message to them is important. 


Here at Russell T. Gray, Inc., you will find the "feel" of 
selling and over 40 years of experience with a depth that only 
concentration on service to industrial markets could develop. 


If you have an industrial advertising problem, we could 
help you. 


Think it over, George. 4 


Sub 


SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
hacked by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of eces RUSSELL rR GR AY. INC 
e 9 e 





155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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“Who’s that?” "A metalworking 
management man.” 


“What does he do?” 


‘Administration, Production, 
Engineering, or Purchasing.’ 


“How do you know?” 
“He's reading the IRON AGE.” 





IRON AGE e a chilton publication « 56th & chestnut streets « philadelphia 39, pa. 
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Demand Seen Continuing 


The OIL DAILY has met the challenge it accepted in 1951. 


It continues ani will continue to fulfill a need 
vital to petroleum management men whose 
responsibilities demand accurate, concise and 
up-to-the-minute coverage of oil and gas in- 
dustry news. 


In so doing, it has won the respect and regard 
of the dynamic industry it serves. 


It has also won a place in the programs of hun- 
dreds of advertisers — petroleum equipment- 
service-supply people, oil companies, banks 
and financial firms and others—who have come 
to know and appreciate the importance to 
management of this national newspaper of 
petroleum, and its unique impact as an adver- 
tising medium. 





THE O1L DAILY 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PETROLEUM 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, 


CHICAGO 5, 


Dorm tial tor Ss CZ 


ILLINOIS ©@© WABASH 2-7654 


7 
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Late News at Press Time 


RECESSION AFTERMATH: MORE SCIENTIFIC BUYING. Value analysis and all its many 
modifications (design-production liaison, etc.), dominated the editorial pages 
of the latest issues of business papers serving pa's and other major “buying 
influentials." Industrial ad and sales executives are already taking advan- 
tage of this “scientific buying" emphasis by fine-tuning more of their pitches 
to total, long-range product worth. 


THE RECESSION'S OVER! Vigorous recovery of steelmaking and metalworking op- 
erations also received a lion's share of business paper editorial space during 
May. Penton's Steel, for example, said, prospects are good that the steel in- 
dustry will have an even better month in June than in May, which was by mid- 
month shaping up as the industry's best month in a year. Credit, says Steel, 
goes to new business from the automakers, construction industry and appliance 
manufacturers. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY, aS measured by the latest Federal Reserve index 

of industrial activity, rose sharply from March to April. The increase 
was from 102.7% of the 1957 average to 105%. And, because of auto and 
steel production reports, a further advance in the index was anticipated 
for May. These increases provide further confirmation of the assertion 
by many analysts that the turning point in the recession came in either 
February or March. 


TEMPERS FLARE OVER PROPOSED POSTAL RATE HIKES. Although there is little hope 
for passage of a postal bill this year, present testimony at the hearings on 
HR6418 is heated. 


LATEST OUTBURST: Rep. Robert K. Berry (R., N.Y.) suggests that publishers, 
in their own enlightened self interest, should be energetically explor- 
ing ways to get their magazines out of the mail. "Suggestion" came 

after magazine spokesman testified that "productivity has been singu- 
larly deficient in the P.0. Department as compared with the private 
economy." 


CATALOG COSTS. Postmaster General Day will propose an increase of about 
15% in parcel post and fourth-class catalog postage rates "in the near 
future." 


MEASURING ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS. "At this stage we are unable to define 
any specific measure of what is communicated by an advertisement." That 
Statement sums up the pessimistic report by ARF committee on measuring effec- 
tiveness of advertising in different media. The report, filled with admis- 
Sions of the inadequacy of existing research tools, said, "In this area of 
communications, we are unable to describe any one completely satisfactory 
measure." 


KEEP TRYING, SAYS DeWOLF. John W. DeWolf, vice-president and research 
director of G. M. Basford Co., New York, said that his agency is work- 





Late News at Press Time 


{cont. from p. 55) 

ing on a pre-testing method which would enable the agency to estimate 
noting and readership scores "in a more scientific manner than we do 
now." Mr. DeWolf, Speaking at an American Marketing Association meet~- 
ing, then suggested, as a rule of thumb, that for every 1% of an ad 
budget spent on research, “you have an opportunity to increase the 
effectiveness of your advertising by 25%." He added, "I've seen com- 
panies spend 1%, 2% and close to 3% in checking the effectiveness of 
their advertising and I'd say the increases in effectiveness are in the 
neighborhood of 25%, 50% and 75%." 


GENERAL DYNAMICS DROPS INSTITUTIONAL ADS. General Dynamics Corp., which has 
been a major institutional advertiser, spending about $1 million annually, 
has dropped its institutional program "for the time being." Ad director 
Homer H. Evans, Jr., said that advertising is now “pretty much" confined to 
product selling. 


RASH OF NEW BUSINESS PAPERS. A number of new business papers have been intro- 
duced or announced within the past few weeks. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY DIGEST, Shaker Heights, 0., has been launched with an 
introductory circulation of 10,000. K. Beckweth Hodges is editor and 
publisher. 

METAL DISTRIBUTOR has been introduced by American Metal Market Co., 

New York, with a controlled circulation of 7,000. The publication will 
come out as a monthly beginning next January. Archer W. P. Trench is pub- 
lisher. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT will be sent to traffic and corporate management 
executives beginning January, 1962, by Watson Publications, Chicago. 
Robert A. Potts will be publisher. 

CANADIAN NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY is the name of a new quarterly to bow in 
June. It will be published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Toronto. 
STEEL, Cleveland, has announced that it will launch an international 
edition next January to serve American manufacturers selling in over- 
seas markets. 














J. I. CASE CONSOLIDATES ACCOUNT. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., has consoli- 
dated its account at Geyer, Morey, Madden & Balland by switching its indus- 
trial and utility divisions from the Andrews Agency, Milwaukee. Geyer al- 
ready had the company's agricultural advertising, which moved into the agency 
through its merger with Western Advertising in April. Case's total billings 
are in excess of $1 million. 


ADAMS & KEYES, E. S. KELLOGG CO. TO MERGE. Adams & Keyes and Edward S. Kel- 
logs Co., both of Los Angeles, have consolidated their operations in advance 
of a formal merger. Adams & Keyes bills about $9 million; Kellogg bills in 
the $300,000-$500,000 range. 














Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 
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AVAILABLE FROM NEWSWEEK 
... Four Special Marketing Studies of 
Value to the Automotive Industry 


a 


6, Bae’ 


Newsweek’s Research Department 
has recently completed four compre- 
hensive marketing studies: 

¢ 1961 Census of New Car Buyers 

¢ 1961 Census of New Truck Buyers 

¢ 1961 Tire Census 

¢ 1961 Truck Tire Census 


Automotive advertisers, and their 
agencies, will find these studies in- 
teresting and useful. For the details, 
call your local Newsweek Represent- 
ative. Or contact Charles E. Kane, 
Advertising Director, Newsweek, 
444 Madison Ave.,New York 22, N.Y. 
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...ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 


PHOTO COURTESY DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING’S 
l0th Design Digest issue gives you 
3 profitable ways to make more 


Original Equipment Market 
sales contacts... 








NEERING subscribers. 


values of your literature. 





Not one, not two, but three profitable ways it will directly help 
you increase your orders from the Original Equipment Market. 


Advertise in one or more of the DESIGN DIGEST’S 10 editorial- 
advertising sections, and earn free catalog listings in the Design 
Engineers’ PRODUCT CATALOG INDEX. 


Advertise your product lines and buy additional PRODUCT 
CATALOG INDEX listings that will place your complete OEM 
literature program before more than 50,000 PRODUCT ENGI- 


Buy catalog listings under product headings important to your 
company and “the other lines” you need to sell the content and 








NEW, RECORD-HIGH READER RESPONSE...the 1959 edition 
brought a total of over 85,000 requests for infor- 
mation. The 1960 edition actually passed this 85,000 
mark in less than 4 months after publication date. 
What more vital evidence of the importance of 
the DESIGN DIGEST to your customer-prospects, 
and to you. 


THE PRODUCT CATALOG, INDEX is a new, unique, exclu- 
sive service...an added sales force to an already 
proved performer. It features paid (or earned with 
display advertising) listings of manufacturers’ 
product literature. It will have two sections (each 
on tinted stock): (1) By Product (2) Alphabet- 
ically by Companies. 


Any product catalog, brochure, bulletin or folder 
...any data sheets, handbooks, or facilities folders 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


which are used for your selling to the OEM ...are 
acceptable. Your catalogs and bulletins may be 
listed under your choice of 330 product headings 
(Section I) —carefully selected to give a compact, 
complete, easy-to-use index. 


AVOID THE RUSH...the 10th edition of PE’s DESIGN 
DIGEST ISSUE will be published September 4, 
1961. Don’t put it off, plan your complete “Digest 
Program” right now, reserve adequate space, line 
up your literature listings (both free and paid). 
Cut corners on the competition, give your sales- 
men a happy hotfoot. Your PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING representative can help you with de- 
tails, copy, listings...or wire or phone DESIGN 
DIGEST ISSUE, Product Engineering, McGraw- 
Hill Bldg. (LO 4-3000) New York 36. 


DESIGN 
DIGEST 
ISSUE 


WHERE SUPPLIER MEETS SPECIFIER 


@; A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. @)j 
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Once 


there was a 


Space 


Buyer... 


HO thought that the name of a magazine 
W could determine where his ads should be 
placed. So he bought by name — and missed much 
of his public works market because he reached more 
users than buyers. (In this market they are often two 
entirely different sets of people. ) 
Then he discovered that PUBLIC WORKS Maga- 


zine not only served the users of his product but — 


far more important for him — the men with whom 
sales had to start, the designing city, county and state 
engineers. These preferred PUBLIC WORKS be- 
cause it took time-saving care of all of their needs in 
one magazine. Even its name was right as editorially 
it covered every area of public works — streets and 
highways, water, sewage and wastes disposal and all 


that pertained to them. 


Make sure you have the new brochure ''Profitable Facts on the Public Works 


Market." Tell us your product and we will make one up especially for you. 


|t will show how you can increase the effectiveness of your advertising. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgeweod, N. J. 
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“THE UNCHALLENGED 
COVERAGE OF ORGANIC 
FINISHING BY... 


Metal Finishing 


BRINGS US A LARGE 
NUMBER OF DIRECT 
INQUIRIES”. 


— so states John L. Armitage, 
president of the JOHN L. ARMITAGE 
COMPANY, Newark, N. J., manufact- 
urers of industrial product finishes 

— lacquers, enamels, vinyls, etc. 


Founded in 1876 by John L. Armitage’s grandfather, this progressive firm sells 
its popular vinyl finishes — Armorhide®, Armorsol", and Armorette on a nation- 
wide basis to manufacturers of metal products as well as plastics and non- 
metallics. METAL FINISHING is proud of the part it has played in effectively 
conveying the Armitage advertising message to buyers since 1947. Mr. Armitage 
approves the paid circulation policy of METAL FINISHING as attested by his 
own paid subscription which began in 1945. He also considers the technical 
articles in METAL FINISHING to be the most authoritative in the field 
“because they are geared to the interests of our type of customer”. 





If you want fo sell the men who buy industrial coating mate- 
rials, product finishes, organosols and plastisols, or equip- 
ment for applying them, then start a regular advertising 
program in METAL FINISHING now! Complete marketing 
data available on request. 


Metal Finishing 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED TECHNICAL AUTHORITY SINCE 1903 
381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY COHEN © 1M Washington Editor 


BIG DRIVE TO BEEF UP THE ECONOMY 


KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION'S most immediate goal for industry: a higher level of 

investment in new plant and equipment. Today's sluggish markets for capital 

goods depress key industries--steel, coal, construction, machinery. But much 
more is at stake. 


As U.S. industrial plant is allowed to age, production costs get out of line. 
At home and abroad, we find ourselves under-priced. 


Gold drain was a warning. Up-to-the-minute foreign factories--including 
Russia's--are shifting the commercial world's balance of power. 


It’s not just a game. Russian bloc export trade forges ahead. Our gov- 
ernment no longer laughs at Khrushchev's threat to beat us at our own 
game--production. 








TAX CHANGES were drawn up to provide fresh incentive for quick plant expansion 
and modernization. 


Tax credit would let business cut its tax bill by as much as 15% if the 
Saving is diverted to new plants and machinery. About $1.7 billion is 
involved. It could be used only for investment in excess of current 
depreciation. 

Build-at-home. Kennedy would tax earnings from branch plants in western 
Europe. Many firms will continue building in western Europe because it 
is smart tactics. But the administration figures there's no need to 
provide an extra incentive. 

All this and depreciation, too. Need to overhaul depreciation schedule 
is acknowledged. Treasury Secretary Dillon may have something on this 
next year. 











1961 SPENDING by durables industries may not exceed low 1960 levels, studies 
Suggest. Government planners think business men might change their minds if 
they considered the full impact of some of the business-building programs 
now getting under way. 
Urban renewal. A nationwide attack on “urban blight." Ready-to-go 
projects involve over $6 billion of investment in 300 cities. 
Highways. There'll be no slowdown. Construction industry can count 
on a big federal highway program through 1972. 
Distressed area rehabilitation. New plants and industries for problem 


areas. Each community will be developing its own program, but there 
will be ample federal money and technical aid for the follow-through. 








TEXTILE INDUSTRY typifies the way things can go. Over 25% of its machines 
are more than 20 years old. It's being swamped by fierce foreign competition 
from many quarters. 


An array of remedies is being offered. 


Money and taxes. Small Business Administration's financial resources 
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Washington Report 


(Cont. From p. 61) 
will be used to help domestic textile firms buy new machinery. Treasury 
is to work up a plan for more attractive depreciation allowances. 


Market protection. There's to be a new effort to bind foreign pro- 
ducers to voluntary market quotas. Agriculture Department is to find 
ways of getting a better cotton price for domestic mills. Congress 
may even consider "relief" for industries facing serious foreign com- 
petition. 





Technical help. Textile industry's spending for research and develop- 
ment has been below par. Commerce Department is to participate in 
Stepped up R&D with industry management and labor, to develop new prod- 
ucts, processes and markets. 





IN THE BATTLE to hold and build export markets for U.S. products, government 
isn't content to continue letting nature take its course. There'll be more 
government-industry teamwork. Lack of drive and vitality has been a serious 
obstacle, according to Commerce Secretary Hodges. Only 12,000 U.S. firms 
have been doing any exporting. 


Marketing help. Commerce Department's field offices are improving their 
supply of basic market information. It'll help newcomers get started 
and even provide some sales leads. In the long run, however, each 
company must learn to develop its own sales strategy. 


Credit. Government is determined to make it easier for U.S. firms to 
finance their export sales, even in unstable areas. Now Export-Import 
bank will guarantee medium-term transactions--capital equipment, con- 
sumer durables etc.=-against commercial as well as political risks. 





JOBLESSNESS CONTINUES to represent a serious problem. New production equip- 
ment is needed to keep costs down. Often it displaces labor at a time when 
unemployment is already high, and likely to go higher. 


Most unemployment now is structural--industrial ghost towns and per- 
manently displaced workers. Labor Department estimates that about 1.8 
million more workers will be displaced by machines this year. 





The administration won't let this stop modernization. Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg says management and labor must team up so that workers 
scheduled for displacement can be retrained and relocated in an orderly 
manner. 





DEFENSE MARKET will continue to shift as weapons plans change to suit the new- 
est estimates of the Red threat. 


Electronics companies seem to be the chief beneficiaries. In the switch 
to missiles, contracts went from the old aircraft plants to electronics. 
The stepped up Polaris submarine program initially benefits shipyards, 
but much of this money also ends up in pockets of electronic firms. 
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These are the systems 
of local government 
that buy municipal 
equipment, products 
and services... 





























Shown here are the three basic forms of local govern- 
ment which rule most municipalities. Each system differs 
in actual purchasing procedure. However, the pattern 
of “buying action” remains constant for all. Municipal 
buying is broad; it is done on a group basis by both 
administrative and engineering officials. Together, they 
determine the final purchasing decision. 
































ee ey. sCThis is why advertising in 

_ American City) 9 THE AMERICAN CITY 

: we is such an important invest- 
ment. Through it, you cul- 
tivate a far greater number 
of officials who initiate 
municipal sales — many 
more buying influences 
than any other publica- 
tion serving this rapidly 
expanding market! 
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BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. ¢ 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH « NEW YORK 16 














REACH 

YOUR BEST 8% 
EXPORT 
CUSTOMERS 





WITH CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


YOUR BIGGEST EXPORT MARKET is Canada. To 
retain and increase customers in your Canadian market, 
use Canadian business papers. They are direct, effective, 
economical. 

Directness: You speak directly to the significant men in 
Canadian business, professions and industry. They read 
the Canadian business press because it is unequalled for 
leadership and information in the distinctly Canadian 
context—qualities unapproachable by publications based 
elsewhere. 

Effectiveness: Y our advertising, in this authoritative atmos- 
phere, gains force. It is obvious that you mean business. 
When you say something of interest, you are heeded. 


CANADIAN 


BUSINESS New 


Economy: The country is immense; important prospects 
may be in the cities or remote; they may speak English 
or French. But you reach them all with Canadian business 
papers—far more than with non-Canadian business pub- 
lications. You cannot get effective coverage with overflow 
circulation of U.S. publications. Circulation figures prove 
it. BNA members sustain recognized audits, to assure you 
of this, and that there is no waste circulation. 


Their identities: Check the SRDS volume, Canadian Media 
Rates and Data, to locate the Canadian business papers 
serving the market you wish to reach. Or write to Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada, 100 University 
Avenue, Toronto 1, Canada. 61-52 


Look for this Maple Leaf in the SRDS listing 
OVER 140 OF THE BEST 

CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


SPAPERS 


BRING BUSINESS NEWS TO BUSINESSMEN AND GET RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
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APPROVES... 








REQUISITIONS 














...- 1S THE HAND THAT REACHES FOR SWEET’S WHEN BUYING NEEDS ARISE 
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Industry's top buyers and 
specifiers regularly use 

the manufacturers’ 

catalogs in Sweet's 

to specify, recommend, 
approve and requisition 

the products they need. 
26,000 replies to 84 

studies of catalog use 

in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
this fact. Your Sweet's 
District Manager will gladly 
review these studies with you. 
Sweet's Catalog Service, 

119 W. 40th St., New York. 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Timken Versus 
the United States 


@ What may turn out to be a highly important 
case affecting industrial advertising, and in fact all 
corporate advertising, is the suit of the Timken Rol- 
ler Bearing Co. versus the United States govern- 
ment. The suit is for the recovery of $1,283,000 
paid under protest as the result of disallowance by 
the Internal Revenue Service of certain plant city 
advertisements as deductible business expense. 

The IRS contends that the advertisements were 
not reasonable and necessary, while the company’s 
position is that they were run for the purpose of 
informing plant city communities regarding econom- 
ic and political subjects which affected the welfare of 
the company, its employes and the communities in 
which they lived. 

Until recently political ads were defined to mean 
those which opposed or favored pending legisla- 
tion, or opposed or favored candidates running for 
office. It is easy to understand why corporations 
should not be permitted to use advertising in these 
cases, since similar facilities might not be available 
to those taking the opposite view. 

But since political action is constantly being taken 
on economic subjects affecting business and the pub- 
lic, it is hard to see how any advertising expressing 
opinions on these matters could avoid political im- 
plications, and it is equally hard to see why such 
advertisements are not a proper part of the business 
expenses of companies affected by the situations 
which the advertisements discuss. 

Free speech is a constitutional right, and ad- 
vertising is an exercise of free speech. Business 
managements have the duty of expressing opinions 
on matters affecting the present or future prosperity 
of their enterprises, and they would be neglecting 
their duty if they failed to present the facts regard- 
ing proposals or ideas which they believed would 
help or hinder their companies’ progress. 

One of the subjects discussed in the Timken ad- 
vertising was the danger of inflation. 

“Inflation is a problem for all businesses in our 
economy,” says a booklet discussing the suit. “We 
showed some of its causes and some of its effects. 
This was equally important to the welfare of our 
employes and to the welfare of the people in all 
our plant cities. We believe that the expression of 
our concern will foster good will for us. 

“The Internal Revenue Service was of the opinion 
that we should not concern ourselves with this major 
economic problem—even for legitimate business pur- 
poses—through newspaper advertising.” 





Who Loses? 


Why didn’t the union bosses take a vot 
at last Saturday’s meeting on whet » 
not the members present wante 


the Timken Company’s offer? it be 





that they were afraid kers don’t 


want a strike and wa cept the offer? 


It is aa.” » Tinggapem pany 
employee dg >. It is also 
per et = 


ey y part mS ballot—it would 


on bosses don’t 


an important decision out of their 


ies and put it in the hands of the workers. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 











The Internal Revenue Service has taken on the role 
of censor by disallowing tax deduction for such ads. 


The action of the Internal Revenue Service 
amounts to censorship, since the disallowance of 
this advertising for income tax purposes is an ef- 
fective way of preventing it from being run. The 
IRS insists that the company can run the adver- 
tising, but entirely at its own expense. 

Corporate advertising often includes public rela- 
tions and public service advertising. Advertising of 
this kind engenders good will for the company 
among employes, stockholders, customers and sup- 
pliers, and therefore serves a useful purpose. To say 
that advertising which expresses an opinion on a 
subject of importance from an economic, social or 
political standpoint is not a proper use of company 
funds is an arbitrary decision, but unfortunately op- 
position to it requires long and expensive litigation. 

For that reason Congress should approve legisla- 
tion, now pending, which okays, for income tax pur- 
poses, the use of advertising dealing with public 


affairs. 
HATE ie 
a 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 
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Univac . . This Univac data processor 
for medium-size companies is part of a 
big, new segment of electronics. Ten 
years ago, when Univac first came out, 
“experts” said there could not possibly 
be a market for more than 20 big 
computer installations; yet today there 
are more than 600 in use. 
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Tiros 11 . . The latest weather satellite is mounted 

for testing inside a spherical “cage” that produces 
magnetic fields resembling that of earth. Massive 
government-sponsored research programs such as this 
speed the already dazzling changes in electronics 
and other fields. 


Radio Corporation of America Photo 


Six tips for better marketing 


In a quickly changing field, such as 
electronics, the marketing man must 
be especially alert and knowledge- 
able. Here are some ‘rules’ to follow 
in order to achieve success in such in- 


dustries 


BY E. ROBERT BARLOW 
Principal, Rath & Strong 
Boston 
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@ It is the fashion today to stress long-range mar- 
keting planning. But in many industries, far-reach- 
ing technological changes are occurring so swiftly as 
to completely cloud the long-range future. In such 
situations, the marketing man must be more con- 
cerned with accommodation to short-range develop- 
ments. 

The electronics industry is an obvious case in 
point—and one which holds many lessons for other 
quickly-changing fields. Here is an industry where 
change is the very essence of life: new components 
and design principles suddenly announced by com- 
petitors . . . revolutionary changes in processes and 
methods that affect the entire industry . . . funda- 
mental changes in basic concepts that can cancel out 
an entire development project. 

Marketers and product developers may be 
wedded to the idea of long-range forecasting, but in 
this industry, looking ten years, or even five years, 
ahead presents many pitfalls. It may be possible to 
predict that industry growth will be rapid and sub- 
stantial, but there are many unknowns in the situa- 
tion, relating both to the timing and nature of tech- 
nical break-throughs and the speed of acceptance of 
revolutionary techniques. 

During the past few years, Rath & Strong has be- 
come increasingly involved in the product and mar- 
ket development problems of electronic companies, 
and—more importantly—of companies without a pro- 
prietary position, who want to get into electronics 
for diversification. (A typical assignment of the 
latter type: “Which ten out of these 100 possible 





products will be the fastest growing and the most 
profitable? Select these and tell us who is in, and 
how we can get in.”) Based on company successes 
and failures encountered in this work, the following 
set of principles have evolved. While they are di- 
rectly based on electronics, it is believed they are 
pertinent to any highly technical, fast-growth field: 


@ Concentrate on short-term forecasts. 

Many companies are trying the impossible—to 
make quite specific product forecasts for the next 
five to ten years. There is no question about the 
value of trying to look ahead as far as possible in 
order to estimate future needs for capital, planning 
and personnel. 

Certainly forecasts for an industry or a broad seg- 
ment of it are valuable, but such a forecast should 
be considered a general framework within which to 
operate, rather than a specific blueprint for detailed 
present planning. The main point should be—keep 
flexible! If the relatively short-range prospect looks 
good, a flexible developmental policy will enable a 
company to maneuver as opportunities unfold. In 
other words, the product or system should definitely 
look good from the near point of view. 


@ Put product and market development in the 
hands of an executive who is business oriented, 
rather than technically oriented. 

The man who is put in top charge of new de- 
velopments should be someone who thinks about 
the business as a business. He should have enough 


Univac photo 


in a fast-growth industry 


technical exposure to be able to understand what 
the research and development people are talking 
about—but he should be someone who thinks in 
terms of profits, rather than in terms of the intellec- 
tual satisfaction in solving technical problems. 

In one company, we found that some $300,000 
had been spent on original developmental work on 
equipment similar to equipment already on the 
market. Design adaptations from existing equipment, 
together with cross-licensing as required, would 
have produced the end product much more quickly 
and at much less developmental cost. This was a 
case where excessive interest in the sheer technical 
challenge involved had outweighed practical dol- 
lars-and-cents considerations. 


@ Develop effective liaison between marketing re- 
search and R&D. 

Even in an extremely fast-moving field, big tech- 
nological breakthroughs or completely new product 
developments do not happen overnight. The general 
drift is constantly being bruited about in the tech- 
nical press and at industry and scientific gatherings; 
therefore management should see to it that its engi- 
neering and scientific experts act as eyes and ears 
for marketing research. And once a company is 
committed to a project, management should not 
close its eyes and ears to peripheral opportunities. It 
should be on a constant lookout for product pos- 
sibilities related to the company’s design and pro- 
duction capabilities, and to its marketing contacts 
and experience. 
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Tomorrow's products . . Scientist uses stereo-microscope 
in developing advanced capacitors and rectifiers. Multi- 
ply this scene a thousand times and you'll see how hard 
it is to keep up with a fast-growth freld’s developments. 


Fanstee!l metallurgical photo 


@ Ask common-sense marketing questions before 
being swayed too heavily by engineering enthusi- 
asts. 

Here are some of the “now-evaluation” questions 
that can be raised about any proposed product: 


@ What is the probable size of the present or im- 
mediately projected need this product will fill? 

e Is there a product presently meeting this need? 
How effectively? 


e Are there reputedly other “in-lab” products des- 
tined to meet this need? What is their reputed stage 
of development? 


e Are there other “in-lab” products or side-area in- 
fluences that may eliminate or reduce the need of 


the proposed development? 


@ What does the “market arithmetic” show as to 
total possible users, possible rate of use, etc.? 


® What sort of timing is involved—i.e., will the pay- 
out come in a relatively short-range period? 
The import of the last two points above is that 


management should not be drawn into expensive 
development when the probable market saturation 
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point is too low to enable it to get its bait back. But 
a caution against enthusiasm-dampening is also in 
order here: Imagination is called for, not blinkers. 
When Remington Rand brought out its Univac I in 
1951, there were many who said that there could 
not conceivably be economic possibilities for more 
than 20 installations. Today there are over 600 big 
computer installations, and probably 50 commercial 
users who are spending more than $100,000 a 
month on their leased data processing systems. 


@® Don’t confuse business and technical know-how. 

In appraising new opportunities, emphasize the 
business aspects. If outside assistance is required, 
make sure the organization selected is qualified to 
appraise the opportunity in terms of its contribution 
to future company profits rather than just to make 
a technical appraisal of the products. 

There is an understandable inclination on the part 
of R&D people to lay down as a premise that any 
professional assistance obtained to gage markets and 
evaluate business-acquisition opportunities must first 
of all demonstrate a highly developed scientific and 
engineering background in the particular product or 
device under consideration. 

Management consultants come up against this in- 
itial reaction time and time again—but the fact of 
the matter is that from a management point of view, 
the similarities between company and company, and 
industry and industry, far outnumber the differences. 
The things necessary to know about a company or a 
product in order to make a sound business decision 
can usually be found out relatively quickly. The in- 
vestigator soon learns where the technology involved 
is crucial, and what the devices are supposed to do 
—without having to become especially knowledge- 
able about how the “black boxes” do it. 


@® Do not squander fundamental research capability. 

In a fast-moving field, the important thing is not 
to bring about a specific change, but to organize in 
such a way as to be ready for change at all times. 
The pitfall to guard against here is the common one 
of becoming so preoccupied with developing ideas 
into salable products—to “cut down the gap between 
inspiration and invoice’—that the fundamental re- 
searchers on the R&D staff are drawn into too much 
actual developmental work. 

Nothing can be more important than to keep the 
researchers free to ride on top of the various waves 
of development that come along. If management 
puts a good fundamental researcher on the job to 
follow through a development in detail, the chances 
are that in three or four years he will become so 
specialized, so wedded to the development in ques- 
tion, that one of the fundamental shifts in concepts 
mentioned at the beginning of this article will leave 
the company high and dry—or subject to an expen- 
sive catch-up program. It will have on its hands a 
lot of originally good talent that has become essen- 
tially obsoleted. Management should keep its best 
R&D talent out of the factories—and keep them 
dreaming! ” 





DO ENGINEERS 
MAKE GOOD ADMEN 


Technical talk . . Leonard M. Clark 

(left), president of Snap-Tite, Inc., A | enough, 
Union City, Pa., discusses coupling 
design with Stan Marshall (center) and 
John B. Clark, both graduate engineers 
and successful Lando account men. 


re they 
yecome 
- some 


ian who 


@ As president of an advertising agency which has 
three engineers and a physicist working as account 
men, I constantly hear two questions: “How do en- 
gineers do on account work?” and “What gave you 
the idea to hire a technical man for agency work?” 
The answer to the first one is simple: “Excellent, 
BY ROBERT N. LANDO based on our experience to date.” The second ques- 
President, Lando Advertising Agency tion has a more involved answer. 
Pittsburgh When our agency first opened its doors in Pitts- 
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burgh in 1947, it was apparent that our future in 
business would be tied directly to the over-balance 
of industrial business which exists here. And our 
first client was an industrial one, Halstead & Mitchell 
Co., a manufacturer of components for the air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration field. 

Although I serviced the account myself for a time, 
it became apparent that the technical factors sur- 
rounding the product and its sales could better be 
handled by an account man with a more technical 
background, as he could explore avenues of promo- 
tion the average account man might overlook. 


ENTER ENGINEER NO. 1... This was the situation in 
1952 when Stanley C. Marshall, an electrical engi- 
neer, walked in to ask about the possibility of work- 
ing on special assignments for the agency. His train- 
ing, plus his engineering experience in several prod- 
ucts, served to enhance the value of a possible long 
range relationship. 

Mr. Marshall had worked in engineering and mar- 
keting for General Electric Co., where a broad 
training program had taken him into experience 
ranging from instrumentation through jet engines. 
He also had been associated with a Chicago manu- 
facturer, where his work provided further back- 
ground in the mining and construction fields. 

While this apparently was an excellent back- 
ground both for handling current accounts and for 
future expansions, several other qualities also were 
considered. 


1. Salesmindedness—It is of fundamental impor- 
tance that any engineer in an advertising agency be 
aware that his role is not as an engineer but rather 
as an assistant to his clients in their sales efforts. 


2. Organizational ability—Industrial advertising calls 
for ability to handle a huge number of details. Ex- 
perience shows that at least 50% of the average in- 
dustrial budget is allocated to collateral materials 
and production. Complicated scheduling may also 
be involved, for the number of publications with 
which we work is legion. Obviously an engineer’s 
training could serve well here. 


3. Ability to work with and lead others—An agency 
man does not work in a vacuum. If he is an account 
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manager, he must be able to pull together the many 
staff members who contribute to the work for clients 
and organize them into common patterns of thought 
action. Here, too, an engineer's training could be of 
value. 


4. Familiarity with industrial “language’—One 
prime need in advertising—whether industrial or 
consumer-—is the ability to communicate clearly. Ob- 
viously it is of real merit when the account manager 
is well acquainted with technical language and can 
use it to communicate between the client and his 
customers. 


In summing up all the qualities, it was apparent 
that an engineer’s ability to organize a problem in its 
total aspects, to delegate responsibility, and to han- 
dle details without being swamped would be the be- 
ginning of a good account manager, so Stan Marshall 
was hired. 

Two bonuses quickly became apparent. Because 
an engineer is taught to think creatively, Mr. Mar- 
shall demonstrated that the gap from engineering to 
advertising could be bridged and that the creative 
individual, when properly steeped in the atmosphere 
of his work, creates wherever he is. This carryover, 
combined with the marketing approach which he 
brought to the agency, resulted in growth which to- 
day sees him as vice-president of industrial advertis- 
ing for Lando Advertising Agency. 


THREE MORE TECHNICAL MEN . . This first experi- 
ment was so successful that since then we have 
added two engineers and a physicist to the staff. 
William I. Scherb, a mechanical engineer by train- 
ing, now is director of marketing for us. John B. 
Clark, also a mechanical engineer, heads up the 
agency’s Erie, Pa., office. Robert J. Steinthal, the 
physicist, is an account manager in the Pittsburgh 
office. 

The move toward personnel with engineering 
backgrounds has had several beneficial effects: 


1. Clients have benefited from the cold perspective 
engineers bring to their work. The ability to assess 
factual data and to make sensible marketing judg- 
ments is all-important. 


2. Clients have more respect for account managers 
and agency personnel who can discuss product and 
product application on a technical level with a thor- 
ough grasp of all the subtleties. 


3. Technical editors with whom the agency constant- 
ly works find it a real relief to talk with engineering- 
backgrounded men who can understand the prob- 
lems the editors face with their readers and who can 
provide suitable information to answer those prob- 
lems. This rapport between agency and editor has 
led to the development of a large number of fea- 
ture articles, for our clients, in the technical and 
trade press. 


4. The engineers-turned-account managers can 
grasp their clients’ highly technical reports and can 
make recommendations for sales promotions often 











Bonus benefits . . Robert N. Lando (center), agency 
president, stands by, absorbing a discussion of cli- 
ent’s product by two of his technically-trained ac- 


far superior to those which the clients’ advertising 
managers have been able to grasp. Obviously this 
builds a high regard for the agency in the eyes of 
the client. 


‘EXTRAS,’ TOO . . There have been other advantages, 
although they certainly are not specifics which any 
agency would want to promise. In fact, several are 
more in the form of “extras” above and beyond nor- 
mal call. 

One of the Lando staff, a former engineer, arrived 
at a client’s plant late in the afternoon to find that 
the company was about to ship a prototype, but the 
test engineers were out of town. The agency account 
manager proceeded to hook up the test circuits and 
run the prototype tests so that delivery could be 
made. 

Another of our engineer-account managers made 
a recommendation to a client on his materials han- 
dling problem, based on observation in the client's 
plant. The result was a savings of many thousands 
of dollars for the client. 

We also have cases where clients found their own 
engineering department overloaded with work and 
turned to the agency to ask, “For this new catalog 
will you see what you can do about computing 
tables? Our people are jammed and we need this 
right away.” 

This is not a service we advertise at Lando, for it 
obviously means a considerable burden, (even 
should the client be willing to pay for the work). 


count managers, William I. Sherb (left), a graduate 
mechanical engineer, now agency marketing direc- 
tor; and Robert Steinthal, trained as a physicist. 


However, it does show the degree to which some 
clients have come to rely on the agency for help. 


SUMMING UP .. All these plus points do not make 
this a blanket endorsement for hiring engineers as 
account men in any advertising agency. Primarily, 
the activity of the agency must be heavily industrial 
to warrant paying the engineers’ salaries. Secondly, 
if the engineer cannot qualify on the points applied 
to the first engineer we hired—salesmindedness, or- 
ganizational ability, ability to work with and lead 
others, and ability to communicate clearly—an engi- 
neer cannot fit well into a contributing role in the 
agency picture. 

We have found, to our pleasure, that, engineers 
can and do think creatively and they can think cre- 
atively in advertising agency terms. So an engineer 
can be a definite asset in an agency if he can fill the 
strict bill of particulars. When he does fill the bill, it 
actually is easier to train an engineer to work on in- 
dustrial advertising accounts than it is to take an ex- 
perienced newspaper or general consumer advertis- 
ing man and train him to handle work on some of 
the highly technical accounts. 

In the last analysis, it comes down to the indi- 
vidual and to the judgment factor—the most difficult 
quality to assess, for no one has yet been able to cre- 
ate the perfect yardstick for measuring the perfect 
industrial account manager. If a perfect yardstick 
were developed, I feel certain that “engineer-back- 
ground” would be one of the main qualifications. = 
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How to get good ad 
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@ Fully 75% of the photos that are used in current 
advertisements in business publications are medi- 
ocre. They are unimaginative, lacking in drama or 
excitement. The photographer, the art director, the 
account executive and even the client too often seem 
to agree, “This is a dull subject. Why waste any cre- 
ative talent on it.” In truth, of course, the dull sub- 
jects are the ones that cry for creative treatment. 

These same photos are often poor in technique. 
They are taken by photographers too lazy to carry 
the right equipment, too inexperienced to use cor- 
rect equipment properly, or too hurried to do good 
work. These cameramen have learned from past ex- 
perience with industrial advertisers that the “barely 
adequate” is good enough to earn their fee. 

Whether it portrays an industrial or a consumer 
product, a good advertising photograph must create 
excitement about the product, the company, the 
message. It must be believable, and it must demand 
the reader’s attention. 


Many ad managers are inclined to slough off re- 
sponsibility for photographs. They protest that they 
don’t know one camera from another, so how can 
they tell an operator in a highly technical field how 
to do his job? 

There are eight ways an ad manager can insure 
getting good photos for his company. By adhering 
religiously to these eight steps, the ad manager can 
immeasurably improve the effectiveness of his com- 
pany’s industrial advertising. 


ATTITUDE . . First, there’s the matter of attitude. 
The advertising manager must demand photographs 
of top caliber. There’s no other way to insure getting 
them. You have to set a standard and stick to it. To 
impress the photographer with the realization that 
his “getting by” days are over, the ad manager may 
have to reject the results of poorly executed assign- 
ments. The refusal to accept inadequate work is per- 
fectly legitimate. The client is no more obligated to 


if you want To us¢ 
top quality photo: 
industrial ads 


here 


i 


Reproducible . . Natural light, plus 10 cents worth 
of photo flash, were used to illuminate this 

scene. The photo will reproduce in wonderful 
fashion in any business paper in America. Notice 
the complete absence of chalky whites, and 

deep, impossible-to-reproduce blacks. 


BY ALEXANDER ROBERTS 
President 
Interstate Reporting Service 
New York 
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Too harsh . . This is an example of synchronized flash 
lighting. Although an interesting photo, especially from 
a compositional standpoint, the tones are harsh, high in 
contrast. On the type of paper stock used by most busi- 
ness papers, the reproduction values would suffer, with 
an attendant lessening of impact. 


Me 


accept a poor picture than a scratched engraving, 
an undocumented market report or any other faulty 
merchandise or service. 


BUDGET . . The second requirement is a matter of 
budget. It’s “pound-foolish” to economize on the 
factor in the ad that can be the most striking. Yet 
that’s exactly what many ad managers do. If the ad- 
vertising budget is low, and most industrial advertis- 
ing budgets are, look for other corners to cut. Don’t 
sacrifice photography for less important considera- 
tions. You should expect to pay for photographs ap- 
proximately 20% of what you spend for space, unless 
of course the same ad is run in several magazines. 
Too many industrial advertisers, using a consumer 
advertising rule of thumb, think in terms of 10%, 
even though their space costs may be only $500 to 
$1,000. They forget that the consumer adman is 
working with $10,000 to $50,000 worth of space. 


IMAGINATION . . Another quality that the advertis- 
ing manager needs is imagination. He should be 
able to visualize the kind of picture that will do the 
job. He may not know how it should be taken, but 
he should know what he wants the picture to do. He 
should know what piece of equipment or what op- 
eration he wants to feature. He should be able to 
suggest a general setting that will carry impact. 


COMMUNICATION . . The advertising manager, too, 
should be able to communicate his idea of the pic- 
ture. The photographer should be told what the 
photo is supposed to do, what feeling it should con- 
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No distraction . . This photo points up the advantage 


of using a longer than normal lens. Notice the critical 
area of sharpness where the man is concerned, and the 
softness of image on the transformer bushings in the 
background. The latter do not compete for attention, 
yet they provide important background interest. 


vere 


vey, and which part of the equipment or operation 
should be featured. From the standpoint of pure 
mechanics, the adman should be able to tell the 
photographer whether the photo should be vertical 
or horizontal, and whether the ad will use just one 
photo, two or more. 

Ideally, the photographer should be given a rough 
layout of the ad and a sketch of the photo or photos 
desired. This is the approach for a pre-planned ad 
campaign. When the photos are to be taken before 
the campaign is planned, the photographer should 
be directed to follow the Hollywood formula of tak- 
ing a long shot, a medium shot and a close-up of 
every scene so as to give the admen a choice. 
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The human element . . Without the man, this photo 
would have been meaningless; with him, it has scope 


EQUIPMENT . . Even though the ad manager has 
never taken a photograph himself, he should be fa- 
miliar enough with camera equipment to know that 
the photographer is properly equipped to do the 
best possible job in every industrial situation. In 
taking in-plant and construction shots, for example, 
three pieces of essential equipment are: a 4x5 view 
camera, a wide angle lens and a longer focal length 
lens. 

The size of the camera is important because the 
closer the negative size is to the size of the print, the 
better the picture will be in terms of clarity, defini- 
tion and crispness. Obviously the “ideal” camera 
would be an 8x10 view camera, for the preparation 
of an 8x10 print would call for no magnification of 
image. However, this camera is too big, too un- 
wieldy, too ponderous for an area where activities 
‘an’t be delayed for an extended period of time by a 
photographic project. The smaller 4x5 camera, 
which handles easily and requires only a four times 
print magnification to obtain an 8x10 print, is a 
happy compromise. 

The wide angle and the focal length lenses are 
essential for a somewhat singular reason. The nor- 
mal lens on a camera will record the scene as your 
eyes see it. If the subject is glamorous to start with 
—a yacht under full sail, a winter wonderland of 
snow-laden trees and icy brooks, or plane flying 
through scudding white clouds—the photographer 
has no problems. But we're talking about visualizing 
dirty, dull-looking equipment, usually housed in 
cramped quarters, or against a confusing, distracting 
background of manufacturing or construction opera- 


and perspective, making this an illustration, rather than 
just a picture. 


tions. Photographing that kind of scene with a lens 
that records what your eyes see will produce a stat- 
ic, ordinary picture. Small wonder that 75% of in- 
dustrial photography is worthless. Virtually every 
photograph relies on a normal lens because it is easy 
to manipulate, poses no problem, and produces a 
clear, sharp photo. 

There are lenses coupled with a view camera 
that produce effects the eye never sees. They can 
create impact, excitement and drama where none of 
those elements exists. These lenses introduce an il- 
lusion, eliminate distraction, supply a third dimen- 
sion to a two-plane photo and heighten the illus- 
trative or story-telling quality. 

These lenses are not used more widely because 
they are not easy to use. It is almost impossible to 
see through the wide angle lens when focusing in- 
doors. If extreme care is not exercised, the photog- 
rapher may wind up with a photo that is one-third 
in sharp focus and two-thirds completely spoiled. 
Too many cameramen take the easy way out and 
refuse to work with a wide angle lens. Many, too, 
use the lens only for its ability to embrace a wider 
field of vision, rather than for its illustrative, impact- 
producing abilities. 

The longer focal length lens permits a sharply 
focused intense concentration on the subject, with a 
soft, pleasant blurring of the background. Too many 
photographers in America regard the longer focal 
length lens, which costs about $200, as an unneces- 
sary expense. 


LIGHTING . . Another concern of the adman is light- 
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Clean it up . . Good housekeeping in industrial photog- 
raphy is a must. Trash, litter and junk are distracting 
elements in a scene; they must be retouched out of the 
photo. Retouching, of course, costs money and dilutes 


ing. Most photographers employ the synchronized 
flash technique because it poses no real problems 
and is easy to work with. (Notice how often the 
easy way is the one most often used?) Synchronized 
flash, though, lacks believability and authenticity. 
When you view a scene, do you see a harsh, bril- 
liant, hot-spot illumination with the backgrounds 
going dark? 

Natural or incidental lighting is better by far. 
There are no harsh white or deep blacks and all ele- 
ments in the scene are registered in intermediate 
tones of grey. But, this kind of lighting is difficult 
to execute, or at least most photographers believe 
that it is. Exposures sometimes run one to three sec- 
onds, and many photographers think that untrained 
models can’t hold a pose for that long a time. They 
can, of course, and the end results are well worth 
the extra effort that a photographer must put forth. 


HOUSEKEEPING . . One element in photography that 
is too often brushed off by photographer and com- 
pany alike is “good housekeeping,” or policing of the 
shooting scene to eliminate debris, trash, litter, coat 
hangers, broken windows, disarray. Factory or con- 
struction debris is shrugged off by some as being 
part of the natural scene. But, when the entire scene 
is compressed into the 80 square inches of a photo- 
graphic print, the litter shows up as a disturbing ele- 
ment. The eve is drawn to the debris, rather than 


to the advertiser’s product. 

The alternative to “good housekeeping”—retouch- 
ing a photograph involves an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money. It also means settling for a picture 
that can never look completely natural, since it is 
impossible to retouch in an impossible-to-tell man- 
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the impression of authenticity and believability. The 
photo on the left registers the scene as the photographer 
saw it; the one on the right, after the clean-up, is what 
the client saw. 


ner. The only solution is to insist that the photog- 
rapher observe the principles of “good housekeep- 
ing” when the pictures are being taken. 


THE STAR . . Finally, the ad manager should keep 
in mind that although people add human interest 
and believability to industrial scenes, they should 
not be allowed to detract from the “star” of the pro- 
duction—the sponsor’s product. 

People should be used to dramatize the use of 
equipment, wherever possible. But there are def- 
inite ground rules to follow in using human models. 
Never show an employe full length where the manu- 
facturing scene is a close-up. Head and shoulders 
are more than adequate. On general views, a full 
length is permissible but the person should be in the 
middle or far background. Never show an employe 
rear view, nor with white or dirty rags protruding 
from his back pocket. Plant personnel should fit 
into the scene naturally. You’d rarely find a man in 
a white shirt or a suit jacket tinkering with shop 
equipment. Shirts that are bizarre-looking or solid 
white are distracting, because they seize the view- 
ers eye and hold it. Also, action by personnel in op- 
erating equipment should be “frozen” in a normal, 
active position. 


OPENING THE RIGHT DOORS. . Advertisements fre- 
quently are the initial point of contact between a 
company and its potential customers. At its best an 
industrial ad can open the door for a company’s 
sales representative. Your ads will open doors if you 
stick to the conviction that the photograph—often 
the single strongest element in the ad—must be the 
best in every respect. * 
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business paper 
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May 10, 1962 


Poe es WULIERS 


By ROBERT S. LEAF A PR man lambastes the business 
Burson-Marsteller Associates, New York p . A 
publication policy of charging for 
editorial cuts—and the policy of PR 


firms in paying those charges. 


@ According to Bacon’s Publicity Checker, if you 
want photographs printed by certain departments 
of 517 trade and farm public itions, you have to 
pay the publisher for engraving charges. What these 
publications are saying in essence is that they are 
not selecting material on the editorial basis of its 
interest or importance to their readership but by the 
measuring rod of who is willing to pay. 

What is this but refined payola? 

When you consider that these publications have 
a circulation of over eight million and that they 
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cover nearby all our major industries the problem 
becomes more important 


WHO IS TO BLAME? . . The major blame must be 
placed with the public relations departments or 
firms who agree to pay for cuts. It is they who allow 
this situation to exist. Some publicity firms go so far 
as to state on their releases that charges for cuts 
will be honored. They adopt this attitude because 
the charges are usually small and it looks like an 
inexpensive way to show another clipping. What 
they forget is that they cannot set up a double 
standard—one for what they tell the client is neces- 
sary to create a proper image—and a second for 
themselves. If paying for editorial space is wrong, 
it is just as wrong to pay $2 for a cut as it is to pay 
a newspaper editor $500 under-the-table to print 
a story. Ethics don’t vary inversely with the dollar. 

There is, of course, the possibility that some pub- 
licity firms don’t consider the practice of paying for 
cuts wrong. This certainly is a naive attitude. A 
publicist’s job is to prepare material that will be of 
interest to the various reading publics their clients 
want to reach. How well they do this is indicative 
of their skill and the story they have to tell. If all 
they need to insure placement of releases or, in some 
cases feature material, is to sign a check, then the 
whole importance of the publicist is suspect. 

In addition, the ability to charge for cuts has re- 
sulted in the birth of fly-by-night publishing firms 
that print new product sheets containing pictures 
for whoever will pay them. They certainly are not 
a welcome addition to the publication field. 


REQUESTS FOR MONEY VARY .. It has been the 
practice of our firm to keep a complete record of 
requests for payments for editorial material mailed 
from any of our offices. We have advised all our 
clients not to pay for cuts regardless how tempting 
it may be and to send us the requesting letters so 
that we can reply. In the last four years, we have 
been approached by 175 publications for amounts 
from $2.75 to $100. The publishing firm that re- 
quested $100 wrote the following letter to several 


of our clients: 
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“This is going forward to you by air mail special 
delivery in an effort to beat an extremely acute time 
element—could you send us photographs and com- 
plete data on your (name of product) for an edito- 
rial-picture presentation in (name of publication). 
Briefly, our editors feel your story [which happened 
to be a basic new product release] is one of the most 
important submitted to us this month and they 
would like to expand it into one of the major fea- 
tures in our next issue. This, of course would re- 
quire several times more white space and engrav- 
ings than normally used but it would give us leeway 
for the development of a much more powerful story. 
Each month a relatively few of the scores of stories 
submitted to us are singled out for this special treat- 
ment. 

“Under these circumstances, in line with our pol- 
icy which has been accepted by literally hundreds 
of manufacturers, could we have your permission to 
bill you for the necessary engravings and white 
space, in the amount of $100,” etc., ete. 

What was truly amazing was how many of our 
clients were singled out for this “special” treatment. 
The publication quoted above has been in existence 
for four years now, so somewhere someone is paying 
the $100. 

One New Jersey publisher used an even more 
outrageous ploy. He wasn’t on our mailing list but 
took material printed in various new product books, 
and then sent the exact copy as it was printed to 
our client asking if the copy was correct and if he 
could have authorization to print it at a charge of 
$10. 

Publishers of this ilk are not the basic problem. 
They are of questionable integrity and you will find 
people like that in every business. The difficulty lies 
with publishers of reputable books who sincerely 
feel they should be paid for running a new product 
release or a personnel release because they consider 
it the same as advertising. It is these publishers who 
must be educated. 

With the major books, such education has been 
fruitful. For example, at one time many of the lead- 
ing petroleum books charged for cuts. One important 
petroleum publication wrote us: 

“We do not now nor have we ever required a 
manufacturer to pay for an engraving as a condition 
of having his new equipment item published in our 
paper. We have followed the custom of the industry 
in requesting authorization for billing where such 
authorization is not specifically stated in the original 
news release but in those instances where the manu- 
facturer’s own policies prohibit the granting of such 


authorizations we have been quite happy to publish 
the item.” 


Further correspondence by us, and I’m sure oth- 
ers who felt the same way, led this publication to 
abandon the practice completely. Others in the 
petroleum field followed suit and charging for cuts 
by these books is now a rare exception rather than 
the rule. 

One of the most specious arguments and one we 
have been told many times is that we should not 





by a news release. This type of “pitch,” of course, is no 
more typical than the paid editorial space offers re- 
counted in this article. 


Advertiser payola . . Some prospective advertisers like 
payola, too. Witness this letter which was received by 
IM. The letter was mimeographed and was accompanied 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 1l, 

Illinois 


Atts Editor 

Gentlemen: 

We have developed a new product which we feel will be most beneficial 
to metal stamping and fabricating comanies. It can be used both as 


a safety control and as a means for considerably speeding up the pro- 
duction of certain types of metal stampings. 


We expect to advertise this product quite extensively in certain trade 
Magazines and papers and our advertising agent will be guided somewhat 
by the type of industry the magazines serve. 


If you are willing to cooperate with us and give us a news release we 
will be in a better position to determine whether your publication 
reaches the industry and individuals we are trying to contact. 


Very truly yours, 


ai, gs, OOO tae alin ee, 





expect publicity to appear “free” in a publication if 
the client doesn’t advertise. Some editors said this 
would be unfair to competitive companies who do 
advertise. One of these put it this way in a letter to 
our agency: 

“... to simplify the matter of billing you for cuts, 
artwork and preparation, and to allow latitude in 
the layout of the new equipment guide, we have a 
policy whereby we furnish all these items and merely 
bill you a service charge of $5 per column inch for 
the space occupied by the cut and the editorial 
material. 

“This policy applies to our friends who ARE NOT 
regular display advertisers. To our regular customers 
—and we hope you'll soon be one—we extend wiTH- 
OUT CHARGE our fullest cooperation.” 

The danger of such a policy is obvious. If edito- 
rial material is going to be turned down because it 
contains news competitive to one of the advertisers 
then the magazine has no right to claim the title of 
a news magazine. It is in reality a house organ. 

Such thinking is not only bad editorial practice, 
it is based on a fear that is groundless. I have never 
heard of a worth while advertiser dropping his 


schedule in a magazine because the publication car- 
ried a new product item of a competitor. Any adver- 
tiser is interested in whom the publication reaches 
and there is no question that its audience will be 
larger and more receptive if the magazine carries 
a complete picture. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE . . The whole problem can be 
solved very easily. Don’t pay for cuts under any 
circumstances. In all cases where we receive charges 
we send a form letter explaining that release mate- 
rial has been sent to the publication to be judged on 
its editorial merits, so we feel it is not warranted that 
we pay for cuts. 

We do not waver from this policy, and we have 
found it has been successful. Every one of our 
clients has followed it. The worth while publications 
that charge for cuts still accept material from our 
offices. They respect the rigidity of our policy, even 
though they will accept payment for cuts where 
they can get it. The publications that will not print 
our material because of our stand are in nearly all 
cases of such caliber that neither our clients nor our 
firm suffer from not appearing in them. « 
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@Creating an atmosphere of desirable elegance 
for an everyday product is a job that has been 
successfully performed by advertising for the Kwik- 
set Div. of the American Hardware Corp. 

Advertising has played a large part in the rise of 
this Anaheim, Cal., firm from obscurity only 15 
years ago to its present position as manufacturer of 
America’s largest selling residential locksets. 

When William Tell Thomas became advertising 
manager of Kwikset eight years ago, he was faced 
with one basic problem—the need to build the pres- 
tige of a small company which was little known in 
its field. 

“We had to convince builders and dealers that 
our product, with a virtually unknown name and 
reputation, should be their choice over that of our 
competitors, some of whom have been known since 
the last century,” said Mr. Thomas, who is now 
Kwikset’s marketing director. 

“To do this,” he added, “it was necessary to 


Up from obscurity 


in 15 years 


( Jnpreiil, a 
In 1946, Kwikset was a tiny, “> 


just-started-in-business lockset 
manufacturer. Today it is one 
of the biggest. Here’s the story 
of the advertising that helped 
spark that spectacular growth 


break away from the traditional lockset advertising, 
which concentrated heavily on function. 

“Our advertisements in builder and dealer pub- 
lications represented a more dynamic presentation 
than that which had previously characterized lock- 
set advertising. We concentrated on a strong graphic 
approach, with arresting and provocative headlines 
and copy short enough to encourage complete read- 


° » 
ing. 


KWIKSET’S CREDO . . Advertising space position is 
held by Mr. Thomas to be an important readership 
factor. In most of the publications, Kwikset ads run 
on the first right-hand page and are never further 
back than the first five pages. 

“We have always paid the extra premium for 
position because we feel it lends prestige to our 
company, and contributes to building a higher 
readership for the ads,” said Mr. Thomas. 

Another important consideration at Kwikset is the 
tailoring of its ads to particular audiences. An ad 
for dealers may emphasize that more dealers stock, 
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recommend and sell Kwikset locksets than any other 
brand, while an ad for builders will point out that 
homes equipped with Kwikset locksets offer an 
important installation time savings for the builder, 
Occasionally, the same ads will run in both types 
of publications. When the message of the ad is 
directed to the builder, it will be of interest to the 
dealer as a sales tool he can use with the builder. 

Kwikset also believes in regularity of insertions 
in the magazines it advertises in. 

“Kwikset’s advertising always has been consistent- 
ent,” said Mr. Thomas. “We have two basic ob- 
jectives—to sell the product the company makes, and 
to sell the company that makes the product. Our 
ads must separately and cumulatively serve as 
spokesmen for the company.” 

Mr. Thomas says that Kwikset ad campaigns last 
as long as they are judged to be effective. 

Kwikset’s advertising budget—including space 
ads, collateral material and trade shows—is approx- 
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imately $300,000 a year. Business publications used 
include American Builder, Building Products and 
Practical Builder for the builder audience, and 
Building Supply News, Hardware Age, Hardware 
Consultant and Locksmith Ledger in the dealer and 
jobber field. The company also runs ads promoting 
its do-it-yourself products in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and House & Garden. All told, Kwikset’s adver- 
tising brings in an average of 1,000 inquiries a 
month. 


PROMOTIONAL BACK-STOP . . Ads are never relied 
on to carry the Kwikset message alone. When a 
new product or a product improvement is to be an- 
nounced, ads are backed up by direct mail, adver- 
tising specialties and trade show promotions. 

For example, not long ago Kwikset increased the 
diameter of the “rose” (the plate behind the door 
knob) on its “400” line locksets to create a bolder, 
more dramatic effect and to offer greater installa- 
tion flexibility. According to Mr. Thomas, “we 
seized the opportunity to tie in with the floral 


variety of rose as a peg on which to hang a com- 
plete promotion.” 

The campaign began with a national advertise- 
ment in all leading hardware and building trade 
publications, showing a single, perfect rose. The 
message: “A larger rose for you from Kwikset.” 

Simultaneously, the company made the announce- 
ment to its customers via a “rose mailer” with a 
magenta rose on the cover. This advertising piece 
also was distributed through the mailing list of a 
New York publication to 7,000 readers in the hard- 
ware trade. 

“Our customers also were informed in the cover- 
ing letter that additional quantities of the mailer 
were available for use in their own mailings,” said 
Mr. Thomas, “or for distribution at the point of 
purchase.” 

Kwikset customers asked for 75,000 mailers in 
the first three weeks. 

The next salvo in the rose promotion was fired 


at dealers and distributors at a major hardware con- 
vention. Mr. Thomas had conceived of an appealing 
method of acquainting visitors to the Kwikset booth 
with the new lockset improvement. 

One thousand replica red roses were given to 
visitors by attractive hostesses. Each rose bore a 
small tag reading “See Kwikset’s new 2%” rose.” In 
addition, the hostesses wore dresses of an exclusive 
design of white with a scattered print of red roses 
and green stems. And to top it off, the scent of roses 
was wafted through the auditorium to attract addi- 
tional interest. 

The result of this promotion was a healthy jump 
in lockset orders, according to Mr. Thomas. 

Over-all, significant indication of Kwikset’s suc- 
cess in advertising and promotion is the steady in- 
crease in sales which has lifted the company from 
obscurity to national prominence in the hardware 
field. A recent independent survey showed that 
60.9% of all hardware dealers stock Kwikset lock- 
sets—more than any other brand. 

Obviously, Kwikset’s name has gotten around. # 
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basic 
guide 


to 


Measuring Markets 


BY GEORGE RISLEY 
Associate Professor 


Business Administration Department 


Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y. 


This first of a two-part series on 
measuring industrial markets, and 
setting sales quotas therefrom, clears 
much of the confusion surrounding 
market research, by defining terms, 
then describing measuring methods 
used. Sales quotas will be covered in 


the July Encyclopedia article 


o Today, with management more customer-ori- 
ented than ever before, market potential measure- 
ment and quota-setting are hot subjects. 

Some companies have done a good job of develop- 
ing techniques to measure their own potential. Many 
are doing something, but lack the guidance needed 
to do the job well. Others are becoming interested, 
but do not know how to overcome the many ob- 
stacles they see—and the greatest obstacle of them 
all is confusion. 


CONFUSION ABOUNDS... There is considerable lack 
of definition of such concepts as “sales goal,” “sales 
potential,” “market potential,” “sales estimate” and 
“quota.” 

Further, there is confusion as to the role of vari- 
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ous tools available—how each may be used most 
advantageously, and the proper contribution of each 
to the desired result. These tools include economic 
analysis, sales analysis, market analysis and forecast- 
ing. 

Also, the data are confusing. Since 1950, a wealth 
of statistical information has become available from 
many sources: the Bureau of Census, various pub- 
lishers and industry (primarily through trade asso- 
ciations). One is exposed to so much possible infor- 
mation that a problem of knowing which to use is 
created. 

More significantly, a real need to understand how 
to interpret and use the right data, how to combine 
and weight various factors, as well as how to select 
the best combination, is a barrier to many. 

And finally, the objectives of the techniques and 
their roles as aids to management are often misap- 


plied. 





DEFINITIONS 





As a first step, then, here are definitions of the 
vocabulary involved: 


@ A MARKET POTENTIAL . . can be defined as the 
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total sales of a product, within a given period ot 
time and for a geographical area. This would be the 
optimum figure of total sales, if all who could 
reasonably use the product were to do so. This 
figure, for any given period, would be higher than 
actual sales for that period. 

The market potential is more frequently asserted 
or assumed than measured. It permits a bird’s-eye 
perspective of industrial welfare, progress and possi- 
ble turning points. It contributes to trend analysis 
and to the prevention of “marketing myopia,” being 
sick and not knowing it. 

The market potential leads to considerations of 
the impact on the entire industry of competitive 
substitution created by new developments elsewhere. 
One of many examples is the recently-developing 
petrochemical power-pack which can produce elec- 
tricity for a home by non-combustive chemical ac- 
tion. Located in a closet, safe, silent and inexpensive, 
what could its adoption do to the present utility 
industry? 

Another very valuable use of market potential is 
in providing the base for share-of-market analysis. 
Identification of one’s strong and weak points is 
almost indispensable to a determination of the basic 
causes of both favorable and unfavorable deviations, 


and a prerequisite to productive remedial action. 


e A SALES POTENTIAL . . indicates that share of a 
market potential which can be allocated to a com- 
pany. This figure, too, would be somewhat optimis- 
tic. 

The market potential applies to the total reason- 
able sales of a product by the industry, irrespective 
of seller; the sales potential applies to a specific 
seller. Both can be expressed in dollars or units. 

A sales potential is frequently expressed as a per- 
centage of the total market potential, or the com- 
pany’s share of the market. Also, refinements of 
either market or sales potentials to the geographical 
subdivisions of a company’s total marketing area are 
frequently expressed as percentages of the whole. 

The sales potential is rarely measured. 


@ A SALES QUOTA .. is often the sales potential for 
each salesman—but it need not be. Special quotas 
are used in connection with contests and promotions 
for a specific interval. They are expressed in units 
or dollars and can include factors other than sales, 
such as new customers or reactivated accounts. 
Quotas have been determined in many ways, but 
all of them have in common some degree of man- 
agerial discretion applied to a base. This involves 
both the selection of the base to be used and the 
identification and weighting of the factors to be 
taken into account. Two salesmen in different ter- 
ritories, each having the same sales potential, could 


have different quotas, quite properly. 


© A SALES ESTIMATE . . is the total sales expected 
to be realized for a given product during a given 
time. It should be neither optimistic nor pessimistic; 
it implies a reasonably high degree of accuracy, and 
unlike the sales potential, is usually measured. 

Sales estimates are made usually for a year in 
advance, and subdivided both by quarters and by 
months. One of the best sources of a sales estimate 
is the short-range forecast. The sales estimate is 
used by management heads for operational plan- 
ning, budgeting, production scheduling, sales pro- 
motion and sales management. 


@ A SALES GOAL . . can be defined as a long-range 
objective. This means that the goal may well be in 
excess of the estimated sales, the quotas and also 
the sales potential. It could not be in excess of the 
market potential. 

Such a sales goal could be expressed as a share 
of market or as a per cent of market potential to be 
attained at some future date, say ten years. 

A sales goal is a product of anything from a 
dream to a competent, long-range forecast. It can be 
broken down to annual steps (and frequently is). 
Its purpose is to provide a guide to progress and 
benchmarks for evaluation of progress en route. It is 
integrated with over-all.corporate planning. 





MEASURING TECHNIQUES 





The sales estimate is usually based on a forecast; 
and because marketing men are familiar with the 
various forecasting techniques, they will not be dis- 
cussed here. However, marketers men seldom meas- 
ure market and sales potentials—and a number of 
methods are available for doing so. 


MARKET POTENTIAL . . Under this category, there 
are two recognizable techniques. The first is called 
“usage rate” and the second, “total market measure.” 


e The “usage rate” identifies potential customers 
by creating a list of all users of the product. Ideally, 
this should be done by identification of the functions 
performed by the products, and listing all those 
whose operations include these functions. 

Once the functional applications are determined, 
a measure of maximum volume of usage by the vari- 
ous customer categories is made. This is neither easy 
nor impossible. Criteria can be developed, depend- 
ing upon the particular situation, to do this quite 
accurately. 

Historically, many sellers have used employment 
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data, because of its availability. This is far short ot 
a perfect indicator. Usage rate should be correlated 
with the factors which cause its variation from one 
industry to another, perhaps one company to an- 
other, such as the varying degrees of automation, 
make-or-buy decisions, possession of captive plants 
and production technique differentials as they apply. 

The market potential is simply the sum of the 
various applications times the usage rate in each 
case for all known users. Viewed in this light, it 
represents the total sales, if all potential customers 
used this product. 


e The “total market measure” uses consumption 
data of product by industry and by company. Statis- 
tical series data are used to measure consumption. 
Field surveys are sometimes used to check this. 

The market potential is the present total consump- 
tion by industry from all suppliers. This differs from 
the “usage rate” approach in that this measures 
total actual current consumption, whereas the “usage 
rate” measures potential consumption, if all who 
could use the product did so. 

Trends can be measured and industry growth or 
stagnation identified. A careful analysis of customer 
welfare and future growth possibilities can be sig- 
nificant to the selling industry. At the very Jeast. 
attention is directed to the bird’s-eye perspective 


in totai, both currently and in the future. 


SALES. POTENTIAL In this category, one finds 
many techniques. Actually, very few of them meas- 
ure a potential. In most cases, they do a competent 
job of measuring relative potentials of various mar- 
keting subdivisions, such as territories, each to the 
other. The end product is frequently expressed as 
a per cent of total, but the total comes from else- 
where. 

Four divisions are discernible. They are identified 
as “sales projection,” “potential allocation,” “correla- 


tion” and “share of market.” 


e “Sales projection” computes a potential by project- 
ing past sales into the near future. There are three 
methods. 

The first assumes that past sales have equalled 
the potential sales. Projection of past sales gives the 
future potentials. 

The second projects the past sales of a corollary 
product to obtain the potential for one’s own prod- 
uct. It assumes that the sale of two commodities 
parallel each other. A measure independent of one’s 
own sales efforts is obtained, if the base product is 
sold by another company, as may be the case. 

The third method is based upon the assumption 
that sales parallel employment and that company 
purchases do not vary much from the average. Sales 
are classified by industry, usually using S.LC. 
(Standard Industrial Classifications) to establish 
the categories. Employment data from S.I.C. are 
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used to compute average sales per employe tor 
each product line. This average applied to the em- 
ployment in a company yields that company’s poten- 
tial. 

The inherent assumption that past sales equals 
the potential probably is not true. Further, the ap- 
plication of an average to measure a potential in a 
specific case is open to question as to accuracy. 
There is not recognition of inter-company variations, 
nor of the many other factors affecting sales. Many 
companies compute potential from past sales ad- 
justed by a figure for their industry. It is not always 
recognized, but they are not measuring potentials, 
merely present customers. 

Projection of past sales carries with it all the errors 
of the past. The real danger in this is that such 
errors are unrecognized. Attention is directed away 
from their existence. Complacency is encouraged. 

But, these techniques are a step in the right direc- 
tion. They look reasonable to salesmen and are easy 
to understand. They are inexpensive. A_highly- 
trained staff is not needed. If accuracy requirements 
are not high, they may serve the purpose. 


e The “potential allocation” division is by far the 
largest. There are ten major subdivisions, depend- 
ing upon the data and technique used. 

All allocate a given potential in proportion to 
some factor or combination of factors. They produce 
relative potentials (usually expressed as a per cent 
of total) with varying degrees of accuracy. If the 


factors bearing on the sales of a given product are 
correctly identified and properly weighted, a com- 
petent relative potential results. They are reason- 


ably easy to understand, and can be done by a 
clerical staff guided by a competent director. 

The ten subdivisions of “potential allocation” are: 
(1) past sales, (2) estimated sales, (3) market fac- 
tor-single, (4) market factor-multiple, (5) S.LC.- 
employment, (6) S.I.C.-purchase index, (7) usage 
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rate, (8) index-company-single, (9) index-company- 
multiple, (10) index- -published. 


» Past sales as an allocation technique is similar to 
the projection technique, but here a_ previously 
established potential is allocated to subdivisions 
(areas, salesmen, ete.) in proportion to the relative 
distribution of past sales. It assumes that past sales 
performance is equally satisfactory in all areas. Re- 
flection of adjustment toward company goals is 
missing. 


» Estimated sales allocates sales potentials in propor- 
tion to the estimates of them. These estimates may 
come from the salesmen, or be negotiated through 
managers and supervisors to salesman. In either 
case, once established, they form the base for the 
potential allocation. This assumes competency of 
the knowledge of the estimator, and, especially if it 
be the salesman, his objectivity. 


» Both the market factor techniques—single and 
multiple—use personal judgment, rather than scien- 
tific methods, in factor selection and weighting. The 
factors are set up in terms of percentage of total 
units for a given market, weighted and averages 
struck. The result is the percentage of total sales 
possibilities assigned to each territory. Total antici- 
pated sales applied to this produces the potential 
for each area. 

This procedures takes into account conditions 
peculiar to each product. It is easy and inexpensive. 
It is one way to compute an individual measure- 
ment without past sales figures. However, it is arbi- 
trary. What is called judgment is often guesswork, 
a “guesstimate.” How to combine the Sachore and 
determine their relative weights to provide the best 
measure of regional demand are not determined. 

These techniques assume that the sales for a prod- 
uct correlate favorably with the variation in the fac- 
tors selected. Further, they assume that the true 
relationships between the factors selected and the 
sale of the product are the same as the apparent 
ones. They may differ appreciably, or, in some 
cases, be reversed in varying degrees. 


>» The development of S.I.C. has been of great as- 
sistance to industry. It is used together with employ- 
ment data in the S.I.C.-employment method and 
with an index of purchases, in the S.I-C.-purchase 
index. In the former, company or industrial sales 
are classified by S.I.C. An industry weight, com- 
puted as a per cent of sales per category is applied. 
Production employment times the industry weight 
gives the relative potentials as a per cent of total. 
The S.I.C.-purchase index is similar to the above, 
except that a purchase index for each S.1.C. classfica- 
tion is computed. This is the relationship between 
the buying industry’s total purchases of the product 
being measured and that industry’s total sales of its 
products. This $X of purchases divided by $Y of 


sales equals the purchase index for each S.LC. clas- 
sification. In some cases, particularly end-user in- 
dustries, capital expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment have been used in lieu of sales, to get a simi- 
lar index. 

Both of these techniques assume that the sales 
for a product parallel the sales for a classftication, 
and that the product usage rate parallels some sin- 
gle factor—either employ ment, customer sales or 
capital expenditure—irrespective of type of opera- 
tion, degree of automation and make-or-buy deci- 
sions. 

The techniques do not identify reasons for sales 
variations not accounted for by the one factor used. 
They assume that all companies in an industrial 
classification perform the same operation as to 
usage of one’s product. This may or may not be 
true, or it may be true with widely varying degrees 
of usage. The factors determining the usage rate 
may be far more complex than is reflected by any 
single measure. 

However, the two techniques are objective and 
eliminate arbitrary judgment. They may be suffi- 
ciently accurate to the needs. They are somewhat 
involved but not overly so. They represent a big 
step forward over the use of a company’s past sales. 


» The usage-rate method develops a “user’s index” 
of normal product usage by operation performed. 
This is obtained from a direct survey. It is then 
weighted by the relative volume of each industry. 
The result is expressed as a per cent of total and is 
readily allocated to territories. 

It is easy to sell to salesmen, easy to understand. 
Its use is somewhat restricted— being most applicable 
to direct selling, least to marketing channels con- 
taining middlemen. 

The “usage-rate” technique does not seek out the 
reasons for, nor the extent of, usage-rate variations. 
Judgment is required in weighting. Current data 
may be available or may not. The basic assumptions 
here are that the historical usage rate can predict 
future sales potential and that the usage rate is rea- 
sonably constant for various companies within an 
industry. 


» The last three potential-allocation techniques use 
index numbers. In some cases a single market factor 
is used to develop the index for a company’s product 
(index-company-single). Sometimes a combination 
of market factors is used (index-company-multiple ) 
Others use a published index. All of these use some 
statistical data, alone or in weighted combination, 
to indicate purchasing power as a basis for measur- 
ing potential. The result is expressed as a per cent 
of total. 

They are readily available and offer simplicity 
of use. They are easy to understand. Their use of- 
fers one way to compute an index of potential in- 


dependent of one’s own past sales. Most published 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


index numbers are well suited for use in measuring 
potentials of consumer goods, somewhat less so for 
industrial, unless the industrial product is directly 
tied to a consumer counterpart. 

However, one index may not measure differences 
in sales between markets for a given product. Gen- 
eral buying power may not be the all-important ele- 
ment in quantitative analysis. Index-number tech- 
niques assume that some general indicator of pur- 
chasing power, alone or in combination, will reflect 
market potentials. It is somewhat naive to assume 
that any single index can reflect accurately the com- 
plex influences which combine in various ways to 
influence sales. 

Any good index number should possess at least 
three basic factors, weighted by their relative impact 
on sales. These three are measures of ability to buy, 
willingness to buy and an economic factor to reflect 
current and local business conditions. It may take 
more than one market factor to reflect properly any 
one of these three. 


© “Correlation” is the third category of techniques 
to measure sales potential. This is one of the most 
recent developments and easily one of the most 
complex. It is also highly accurate. 

The approach uses scientific procedures (mathe- 
matical and statistical tools) instead of the usual 
arbitrary “better judgment” to determine the factors 
to be selected. The variation in sales is analyzed. 
The collective impact on sales of the intangible mar- 
ket factors is recognized and measured. 

If one wants maximum accuracy, and has the staff 
to do the job, or is willing to hire others who are 
competent to do so, this technique would seem to be 
superior to the others. Once done for a company 
or industry, it is simple to use and keep up-to-date. 

The basic assumption is that those market factors 
which make for best sales have been operating in 
the past, and that the relationships true in the past 
will continue to be true in the near future. Then, 
an accurate determination of the best combination 
of these factors can measure a sales potential 
the near future (and in the past, to see what a com- 
pany’s sales should have been). 

This technique uses mutliple-series correlation to 
seek out, select and weight the optimum combina- 
tion of factors bearing upon the industry’s sales of 
a product. The accuracy of this result is measured 
with mathematical precision. This procedure is com- 
plicated, but can be done simply (graphically). 

It may be difficult for the sales force to under- 
stand, unless they are properly informed of it. 
Spurious correlations of casual relationships are pos- 
sible, unless prevented by competency of the cor- 
relator. Lack of confidence in this method exists, 
primarily due to an inability to understand it. 

It can measure a potential, rather than merely 
allocate one. It is objective. Past sales are not used 
to measure the potentials. The potential so deter- 
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mined reflects the buying habits and other factors 
by their impact, as well as the known market fac- 
tors. The direction and effect of any one factor on 
sales can be determined. 

It eliminates the multiplication of the same in- 
fluence in two or more factors. It permits testing 
and discarding of irrelevants. It sets up normals for 
each area, and takes into account conditions there- 
in. It makes possible the use of intangible factors 
not otherwise employed, such as variation by area 
in prices, type of competition and sales effort. The 
accuracy of the result is known, and thereby con- 
trollable within predetermined limits. 


“Share of market,” the fourth category, starts with 
a determination of the total usage for a product for 
all users and from all suppliers. Averages are 
avoided. 

Surveys are often used to obtain the necessary 
consumption data after the industries are identified. 
This is done for individual companies within each 
industry to identify users from non-users, and vary- 
ing consumption levels between companies. 

These data are then expressed by geographical 
area, counties and major plants. Comparisons with 
company sales determine the share of market. The 
degree of variation can then be analyzed and ex- 
pressed in controllable and non-controllable factors 
for executive guidance and remedial action. 

The basic assumption is that consumption pat- 
terns and rates operative historically, will continue 
into the near future. Changes can be forecast quite 
accurately, especially in the short run. However, it 
may need research to obtain consumption data. This 
has been done quite completely and relatively in- 
expensively in several cases, at least. It is a task of 
major proportions for some products, admittedly. 

This technique measures a potential and provides 
a bird’s-eye perspective. It is completely objective. 
It permits identification of over-looked prospects 
and provides information as to missed orders, even 
of present customers. It points to analysis of causes 
of good and poor results and thereby to specific 
remedial action. 





IDEAL PROGRAM 





A single, ideal company program suitable for any 
and all sellers probably does not exist. Further, it is 
probably impossible to distill one “ideal” technique 
for all from the foregoing. Undoubtedly it should be 
tailored to the need, the accuracy required, the sup- 
port to be given the result by management, the type 
of product, channel of distribution, ete. 

For any one seller this can be approached from 
an analysis of the need for and intended use of the 





results. For long-range planning, corporate-goal de- 
termination and integration with corporate image, 
a sales goal is helpful. 

For immediate purposes, for budgetary alloca- 
tion and control, production planning and for use by 
sales management, accurate sales estimates are valu- 
able. The former comes from a long-range, the latter 
from a short-range forecast. Forecasting can be a 
valuable tool to aid management. If staff is avail- 
able, it can be done by the seller. Outside organiza- 
tions are available either to do the job or to assist 
the company staff. 

For more efficient selling; for better prospecting; 
for evaluation of performance; for identification of 
strengths and weaknesses; for better allocation of 
promotional efforts, facility location, territorial dis- 
tricting; for share-of-market analysis, and as a base 
for many techniques of potential allocation, a market 
potential becomes invaluable. 


A sales potential refines these data to a company 
and permit subdivisions as desired within a com- 
pany’s marketing area. It makes the general meas- 
ures specific, and permits identification of individu- 
al customers and their potentials. It forms a yard- 
stick by which one can measure any aspect of per- 
formance. It provides the facts to jar complacency 
and give birth to aggressive action in the right spots. 
It permits further development of the strengths, and 
correction or elimination of the weaknesses. 

A quota may or may not be used. It is submitted 
that the foregoing measures can and probably should 
be made, whether or not one uses quotas. If quotas 
are used, forecasting and sales potentials provide 
accurate bases for quota-setting, without impeding 
managerial discretion. Quotas, arguments for and 
against, the types, objectives, bases, techniques, 
evaluation of and remedial action from, will be dis- 
cussed in next month’s IM. w 





IM Encyclopedia of Marketing Booklets Available 


Twenty-one of the most recent IM Encyclopedia of 
Marketing features are available in handy booklet form 
for filing in your permanent reference library. 

All reprints are 50¢ each unless otherwise designated. 
Quantity prices: for 50¢ reprints—any 10, 50¢ each; up 
to 50, 40¢ each; up to 100, 32%¢ each; over 100, 25¢ 
each; for $1 reprints—any 10, 1$ each; up to 50, 80¢ 
each; up to 100, 65¢ each; over 100, 50¢ each. Order 
from IM Reprint Editor, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
Remittance must accompany orders under $2. 


R501 How to change a trademark . . by Samuel G. 
Michini. 


R502 A system for organizing a marketing library 
. . by Howard G. Sawyer. 


R503 A checklist guide to profitable marketing . . 
prepared by Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 

R504 A basic guide to better technical publicity . . 
by Peter J. B. Stevens. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the smaller 
company . . by Charles E. St. Thomas. 


R506 A basic guide to communicating facts and 
figures . . by John James. 


R507 A basic guide to developing and distributing 
engineering handbooks . . by Harry Baum. 


R508 A basic guide to low-budget films . . by Don 
Nestingen. 


R509 A basic guide to developing publicity . . by 
Bernard E. Ury. 


R510 A basic guide to business anniversary cele- 
brations . . by Etna M. Kelley. 


R511 A basic guide to international advertising . . 
by Braxton Pollard. 


R512 A minimum plan for industrial marketing re- 
search . . by J. Wesley Rosberg. 


R513 A basic guide to the common methods of 
pre-testing ads . . by N. Bruce Bagger. 


R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen . . by 
William J. Tobin. 

R515 Basic duties of the modern sales department 
. . by Eugene J. Kelley and William Lazer. 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors . . by 
Howard G. Sawyer. 


R517 and R520-R523 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by Arnold Andrews. (5 
booklets sold as a set, at $1 a set.) 


R518 How to get marketing information from the 
government . . by Maxwell R. Conklin. 


R519 A basic guide to preparing better sales litera- 
ture . . by Lyndon E. Pratt. 


R524 A basic guide to merchandising publicity . . 
by James B. Strenski. 


R525 A basic guide to training industrial salesmen 
.. by R. A. Gopel (This reprint $1.) 
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How to make your 


@ Every good industrial salesman takes care not to factual knowledge of what it was getting into, 
be branded a chronic griper. He has been indoc- many companies send out their sales representa- 
trinated with the importance of being a team player, tives with little factual knowledge of what these 
so he sets aside many minor irritations. salesmen think. It is assumed that because man- 

The problem is that many minor irritations have agement thinks the product or service is a good 
a tendency to accumulate and adversely affect the one, the salesman will feel the same way. After 
salesman’s work because a salesman whose en- all, your enthusiasm was projected to the sales 
thusiasm has tarnished does less than his best— organization at meetings and through sales litera- 
whether he means to or not. ture. 

A very potent sales management tool to combat But, did it take? And if so, how much? What an 
just such a situation is the salesmen’s opinion survey. employe thinks is not necessarily in accord with 
(See sample survey questionnaire below. ) the facts. Instructions given are not necessarily 

understood. Although your explanation was crys- 
WHY SURVEY? . . While no responsible company tal clear, your people may not all carry away the 
would think of plunging into a market without same interpretation. Your ideas about what your 


: 4 
tinued on page 94 





SALESMEN'S QUESTIONNAIRE 
How do ycu think "Top Management" feels about your job? [|] very im- 
portant; [] important; [] not very important; [] not important 


Do you think that "Top Management" knows of your good work? [ ] no; 
[] Yes 


How would you rate your customers’ opinion of us? 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 





Prices in comparison with 
competitors’ ..c«ceecxrxveee 
EG LS er ee 
Meeting delivery promises . 
Reputation in the industry . 
New products and product im- 
provements . « « e«eeeee 
Engineering service ..... 
g. (Others) 


RIVERS. MOP RINNE” 





In what way do you think (company name) can be most helpful to you in 
handling problems with customers? 








What do you think of our research and development program? [ |] excel- 
lent; [] good; [_] fair; [] poor 


In what fields do you think research and development should concen- 
trate in the immediate future? 
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salesmen happier 


Opinion surveys can materially help 
an industrial sales manager maintain 
closer liaison with his salesmen, by 
asking the salesmen what they think 
of everything from delivery practices 
to the home office operation. Here’s 





how to conduct such surveys 





BY MARTIN WRIGHT 
Martin Wright & Associates 
North Guilford, Conn. 





What products or types of products would you like to see added to the 
line? 





What products or types of products do you feel should be dropped 
from the line? (If none, please indicate. ) 





Do you think promotions in (company name) go to the best qualified 
people? [] yes; [] no 


he 


How do you rate your future at (company name)? [] very bright; [] 
bright; [] not so bright; [] poor 


Do you think the company welcomes new ideas and suggestions? [| no; 
[] yes 


If you were in charge of the sales department, what would you do to 
increase sales? 











What do you think of our sales promotion and advertising? [|] excel- 
lent; [] good; [] fair; [] poor 


What do you suggest be done to improve our sales promotion and adver- 
tising? 











What do you like best about working for (company name) ? 
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people really think, in the words of Porgy, “ain’t 
necessarily so!” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT . . A sale is not determined by 
quality, or price, or delivery date, or urgency, or 
reputation, or knowledge, or personality—but a 
combination of these. The portions of this com- 
bination vary with the attitude and ability of the 
salesman. 

If, for example, the buyer indicates that the de- 
livery date is of major importance in a particular 
transaction, and the salesman has been experi- 
encing delivery difficulties with other customers, 
this will creep into his attitude. Any pressure he 
later exerts on the plant to expedite the delivery 
may trigger the reaction that this salesman is al- 
ways trying to hurry things up, and it “can’t al- 
ways be as important as he says.” The result is an 
unhappy customer or a lost sale. 

But, let’s assume that in a survey of salesmen’s 
opinions in that company, most of the men had ex- 
pressed themselves strongly on the subject of de- 
liveries. The sales manager’s argument to have 
the manufacturing department meet delivery sched- 
ules becomes much more effective than when he 
could cite only one or two isolated cases. 


With accurate, up-to-the-minute information 
about salesmen’s thinking on subjects ranging from 
deliveries through quality, the manager is much 
better prepared to expend his energies constructive- 
ly. Surveys uncover areas of weakness and areas of 
strength. With the results of the surveys, marketing 
men can concentrate on the solution of real prob- 
lems, and leave the ghosts alone. 

Progressive and aggressive companies have used 
employe opinion surveys for years. Much has been 
accomplished through their use to improve relations 
with office, professional and industrial groups of em- 
ployes. More recently, this dynamic management 
tool has been proving itself in sales departments as 
competition demands better sales management. 


TAILORING SURVEYS Survey questions are 
geared to the organization being surveyed. There is 
no standard format, although some questions occur 
in most sales department surveys. Several planning 
sessions with top marketing people and survey spe- 
cialists are necessary to produce an effective ques- 
tionnaire, one which will draw out the accurate and 
constructive information desired. The best include a 
mixture of check-off and write-in queries. 

Questions probe for information and opinions 





What do you like least about working for (company name) ? 











In which of the following do you think (company name) has an advan- 
tage over our competition in helping you to sell? (Check more than 
one, if they apply.) [] price of products; [| delivery of products; 
[] service to customers; [] development of new products; [| repu- 
tation in the industry; [] manufacturing facilities; [] engineer- 
ing service; [] none of these; [|] (Others) 





In which of the following do you think (company name) is at a disad- 
vantage compared to competition?(Check more than one, if they ap- 
ply.) [] price of products; [] delivery of products; [| service to 
customers; [] development of new products; [] reputation in the in- 
dustry; [] manufacturing facilities; [] engineering service; [] none 


of these; [|] (Others) 





When two people hold identical positions, should the one who does the 
better job get more pay? [] yes; [] no 


Do you get conflicting orders from more than one person? [] no; 
Lj] yes 


How do you feel about the amount of direction you receive from your 
boss? [] far too much; [] a little too much; [] just right; [] not 
enough; [] I don't get any 


De you think the people in the sales department work well together? 
[] yes; (] no 
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concerning such subjects as the customer’s image 
of the organization and how the company can help 
in handling customers problems. Questions regard- 
ing research and development programs, products, 
handling of people, attitude about the future, and 
the salesman’s feelings about the company’s recep- 
tion of his ideas and suggestions are included. 

The questionnaires ask what the individual would 
do if he were to swap places with the sales chief. 
They dig into advertising and sales promotion, what 
the individual likes and dislikes about the company, 
areas of advantage and disadvantage as far as the 
company’s position with competitors is concerned, 
and how well the people in the sales department 
work together. Still other questions elicit responses 
about treatment, information, performance, super- 





About the author 


@ Martin Wricut is president of 
Martin Wright & Associates, a 
public relations counseling firm 
specializing in employe and com- 
munity relations. He is also presi- 
dent of Personnel Institute of New 
England, a counseling and ad- 
visory service for management in 
the industrial relations area. He 
organized Martin Wright & Asso- 
ciates, in 1947, after leaving Public Relations Associates 
of New York where he had been vice-president. A grad- 
uate of the Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, he later received his master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 


vision, recognition, earnings and benefits. 

Salesmen are asked to rate the “home office” on 
price information, delivery information, engineering 
information, technical information and competitive 
information. Sales training is thrown open for com- 
ment and discussion, and questions specific to the 
company’s products or services are asked. 





men are asked how they believe management re- 
gards the importance of their jobs and what they 
do, it often comes out quite differently. A survey 
quickly brings out any discrepancy between the 
facts and what the salesmen think the facts are. 
This gives management precise information, show- 


FACTS VS. FICTION . . Management people know 
what they think of their salesmen; but when sales- 





Do you think "sales contests" with awards to the winners would in- 
crease sales? [ Jno; [] yes 


When was your performance on the job last reviewed formally with you 
in a personal interview? [] within six months; [] within six months 
to a year; [] more than a year ago; [] more than two years ago 


How often do you think your performance should be reviewed? [] every 
six months; [] once a year; [] once every two years; [] not at all 


If you do your job well, do you think you will be treated fairly by 
the company? [] yes; [] no 


Do you feel that you are getting enough information about the com- 
pany? [] no; [] yes 


If your answer is "no" to the above, what additional information 
would you like to have? 








Do you know who your boss is? [] yes; [] no 


Do you feel free to say what's on your mind to your boss? [] no; 
[] yes 


Do you have a clear-cut understanding of your assignment? [] yes; 


[] no 


If your answer to the above is "no," what additional information do 
you think you should have? 
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ing where communications have broken down, 
With this knowledge the job of repairing com- 
munications fences can be more readily accom- 
plished. 

A survey can also reveal areas of product im- 
provement, new product direction, and _ product 
application previously unreported. Who has not 
refrained from making a suggestion simply because 
of the fear that the suggestion is so obvious as to 
make him look foolish? The security of anonymity 
provided by a survey permits a man to make sug- 
gestions he might otherwise not make. He is less 
inclined to pull punches and be politic. 


GUARDING AGAINST BIAS . 
opinion made by a company itself are often looked 


- Surveys of employe 


upon with suspicion by employes. Such surveys can 
result in showing, to a certain extent, that which 
the employes feel management wants them to say. 
Professional opinion seekers, on the other hand, in- 
spire a degree of trust. This is a peculiar psycho- 
logical phenomenon, because the very individual 
who first balks at the idea that the company is 
tracing his answers to him, is very often the same 
one who expresses willingness to sign his opinions 
when the survey is completed. This, of course, is not 
needed, nor wanted. 


ANALYZING RESULTS . . Once the replies are in, 
breakdowns are made of the thoughts and sugges- 
tions of outside sales people, inside sales people, 
sales management people, sales clerical people, sales 
people by products or industries, and others con- 
cerned with the marketing function. Answers to 
questions are segregated by groups for separate and 
careful analysis. Areas of strength and areas of 
weakness are spotlighted. 
CONDUCTING THE STUDY .. Best results are ob- 
tained with the personal group-type survey. This 
consists of taking people in groups of from 15 to 
25 and having them complete a questionnaire un- 
der the supervision of a representative of the survey 
organization. This assures objectivity, anonymity 
and eliminates the possibility of people ganging up 
in their answers. 

However, this is not always practical in organ- 
izations where the salesmen are stationed in wide- 
ly separated locations, and experiments with mail 
surveys of individual salesmen have not proved sat- 
isfactory—it takes too long to get the completed sur- 
veys back, and a number never do come back. 

A better method is to call sales representatives 
into their respective headquarters on a certain date. 
At this time local management is armed with ques- 





r 


Do you know how you stand with your boss? [|] no; [] yes 


Name the three top companies in our industry, with the best first, 
second=best next, etc. (List our company among the top three only if 
you think it belongs there.) l. 
2. Se 











How do you think your earnings compare with those of sales represen- 


r 


tatives of other companies in our industry? better; [] same; [| 


lower; [|] much lower 


How do you think your employe benefits compare with those of sales 
representatives of other companies in our industry? [] better; [] 
same; [] lower; [] much lower 


What do you think (company name) can do to help you become a more 
effective sales representative? (Check more than one if they ap- 


ply.) [] refresher on products and applications; []more sales aids; 
[] engineering assistance in the field; [] more frequent visits from 
headquarters’ personnel; [] better liaison with headquarters; [] 
better indoctrination before assigned to field; [] more informa- 
tion on competitive products; [] formal course in selling tech- 


niques; [] (Others) 





What do you suggest be done to improve training of (company name) 
sales personnel? 
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tionnaires and instructions for conducting the sur- 
vey. Each participant is given his questionnaire, and 
a stamped envelope addressed to the survey or- 
ganization. When he finishes, the individual seals 
his questionnaire in the envelope and _ personally 
puts it in the mail. This assures his anonymity, and 
gets all the surveys back quickly for analysis. 


HOW MANY QUESTIONS? . . The number of ques- 
tions in a survey depends on just what the com- 
pany’s marketing management wants to learn or 
check. 

Some successful surveys contain as many as 60 
questions. Most questions are the check-off type, 
but it may contain as many as a dozen write-in 
questions. Others have as few as 20 or 25 questions. 

All the questions should be planned and phrased 
to get accurate information and frank opinions. 
There is always a temptation to toss in a few ques- 
tions to satisfy a whim. This presents a danger be- 
cause participants can sense anything phony, and 
this can easily encourage phony responses. 

Almost without exception employes who _par- 
ticipate in a survey take it very seriously. Their re- 
plies are earnest, sincere and definitely intended to 
be helpful and constructive. A survey should be 
planned, conducted and reported on in this spirit. 


A CASE HISTORY One company president re- 
viewed the results of a survey of his sales person- 
nel and immediately went into action. I was with 
him when the decision was made for a complete 
revision of sales management. 

Now, after some six months, his realigned sales 
team is producing more business than ever before. 
Future prospects look even better. Organization 
lines are being straightened out, direction of the 
sales force is sharper, sales management assignments 
are more definite, and accountability for results is 
pinpointed. 

This came about because the president and the 
sales vice-president read every comment made in the 
survey, studied every chart, digested every analysis, 
and then sat down with their people to map out 
what needed to be done. Part of their strategy in- 
cluded setting up a timetable for the accomplish- 
ment of specified goals. 

All this was communicated to the salesmen in a 
series of personal letters summarizing the results 
on the major subjects covered in the survey. 

The company is still a long way from completion 
of its readjustment, however, because the program 


is projected over a five-year period. There was that 


much meat in the survey results. @ 





39. How do you rate "Home Office" 


a. Price information... . 
b. Delivery information. . 
c. Engineering information 
d. Technical information . 
e. Competitive information 


assistance to you in the following? 


Excellent Good Fair Poor 











If your answers to any of the above are "fair" or "poor," what do you 





Suggest be done to improve? 





What do you think of the training you received in preparation for 
representing (company name)? [] very good; [] fair; [| poor; [] lI 


didn't get any 


If you were president of (company name) what would you do to improve 


the company? 

















Now that you have completed this survey, what further comments would 


you like to make? 

















‘ 
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Publicity releases: why they 


Here’s what the editors themselves 
have to say about the reasons they 


dump so many news releases 


@ Do you want to know why so many new prod- 
uct and new literature releases sent to the business 
press never see the light of day? 

We wanted to know, too, so we decided to stop 
wondering, and find out by going straight 
to the editors themselves. We questioned them, prin- 
cipally on their experience with new product and 
new literature releases, the bread and butter of in- 
dustrial publicity. We felt that these middlemen 
perforce in the waste paper trade ought to be in a 
good position to let us know why so much effort 
completely misses the mark. 

They told us why—and how: 22 editors of top in- 
dustrial magazines responded to our query with 
comments or examples or both. 

We were able to analyze 1,553 rejected news re- 
leases, which otherwise would have gone up in 
smoke. What we discovered may be no revelation to 
some old hands in this business but ought to be 
posted in neon letters in every office labeled “Sales 
Manager” or “President.” 


1 OUT OF 10 MAKES IT . . While there is no easy 
way of tabulating the relationship between accept- 
ances and rejections, it is common knowledge that 
rejections are very much in the majority. Domestic 
Engineering reports that of 1,500 news releases re- 
ceived in a recent one-month period, only 126 ulti- 
mately found their way into print—90% were “rejected 
as unsuitable for publication.” It has not yet been 
established whether most releases originate in pr 
shops or ad agencies or whether they're issued di- 
rectly by the manufacturer; but the material in this 
study included slightly more rejected releases from 
agencies than from manufacturers. The line-up was: 
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Tentative conclusion: that the professionals—i.e. 
public relations or ad agencies or public relations 
“counsellors”—are not conspicuously more successful 
than the manufacturer’s own staff in persuading the 
editor that what they’ve issued has news value. 


HOW ABOUT LENGTH? . . Again, looking at only the 
failures in the sample—and not the successes that 
form the visible portion of the iceberg—it might ap- 
pear that the shorter the release is, the better the 
chance it has of being picked up. Here’s what the 
scoreboard tells us: 


Is it safe to conclude that we're wasting our time 
with long releases? Hardly—the evidence is far from 
conclusive. Incidentally, for what it is worth, only 
19% of the releases rejected (306) included a photo. 


WHAT THE EDITORS SAY . . But let the editors 
speak for themselves. Their criticisms of news re- 
leases fall under nine general headings: (1) infor- 
mation, (2) timing, (3) superabundance, (4) novel- 
ty, (5) deception, (6) presentation, (7) illustra- 
tions, (8) corporate image, and (9) relevance. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE . . A major source of editori- 
al irritation is the lack of facts in a news release. De- 
tails that the readers may wish to know often are 
missing. In fact, say the editors, it’s frequently diffi- 
cult to determine what the release is all about. 

Here are some typical comments from editors, 
written on rejected releases in the current collec- 
tion: 


¢ “Claim too much—no facts to support.” 





in the wastebasket 


@ “No information.” 

e “How does that help equipment men?” 

e “Some editors can’t take the extra time to ‘work’ 
the piece. It dies because its message is only whis- 
pered.” 

e “This release failed to point out breadth of uses. 
Had the writer stated how his product would find a 
real blanket-and-variety of uses among different 
spheres of markets among the editor’s readership— 
well, then action might have been made to order.” 


TIME WOUNDS ALL HEELS. . A second cause of an- 
noyance and another reason that news releases fail 
is that their timing is off—either through intention or 
just pure sloppiness. If a release arrives too early or 
too late its pickup chances are cut down. Vide these 
editorial notations: 


e “Premature release—no story for us yet.” 
e “Used same product two issues back—a rehash of 
old release.” 


SUPERABUNDANCE . . When one company sends too 
many releases in too short a period of time, the per- 
centage of those used will be low, no matter how 
good the stories are. If an editor can’t use all of the 
acceptable releases he receives each month, then 
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certainly he can’t let one manufacturer dominate. 
Hence. . 

¢ “Good release—just can’t use all this manufactur- 
er sends a month.” 

“Too many at once. Maybe the company hasn't 
Meo a release in months—but when it does , it an- 
nounces seven, quite different new products, in a 
flock of different releases dropping in at different 
times.” 


WHAT'S NEW? . . To make news, an item must be 
new. Editors are quick to detect the dust on an item 
masquerading as new when it isn’t: 

e “Only a modification—not new.” 

e “Not a new piece of equipment.” 

e “Nothing new here.” 


WHO’S FOOLING WHOM? . . Treading closely on the 
heels of hoariness is the deliberate deception that 
fools no editor but apparently gives some dubious 
sort of satisfaction to the originator of a spurious re- 
lease—or to his boss. Editors are allergic to this type 
of rubbish: 


e “This pr man hopes I will slip up—run the same 
item twice.” 

e “The application is well-known in the industry.” 
e “Too many releases declare products to be ‘revo- 
lutionary.’ But if the editor used the ‘revolutionary’ 
copy as given, he’d be in hot water in short order.” 


PRESENTATION . . Editors don’t expect new re- 
leases to be written by Pulitzer prize-winning 
journalists, but they do feel that they have a right 
to demand clear, unequivocal English, neat typing 
and duplication, and a decent regard for a reason- 
able format. Sloppy manuscripts get the immediate 
bounce: 

“Don’t I rate an original copy?” 

“Very poorly written.” 

“Overwritten and erroneous.” 
e “Exasperating, to say the least. What kind of re- 
lease was it?” 
e “Not clear.” 
¢ “Described in such diffuse, general terms that we 
must write for more concrete details.” 
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THE VISUAL SIDE . . Illustrations can sometimes 
make, often break a news release. One editor was 
most vehement about this pet peeve: 

“Gunked-up illustrative matter accompanying re- 
leases kills many of them. So do cockeyed sizes and 
images not lending themselves to simple use in 
publication’s columnar forms—and multiple pictures 
sent with no one suitably illustrating the piece in 
a single shot. The editor most frequently has room 
for only one shot; but if the only way to show off 
the product is with several pix, the editor may junk 
the whole piece, not having that much space avail- 
able.” 


THE UGLY ‘IMAGE’. . Many companies that are in- 
tensely aware of the necessity of presenting a favor- 
able “image” to their various publics, show a less- 
than-pleasing personality to the business paper 
editor. Here’s what one editor says: 

“What you might call a bad corporate image 
works against releases, too. This may be a com- 
pany that’s been too avid for publicity at any cost. 
Thus, the editor who threw out a number of re- 
leases on products that weren’t really new becomes 
prejudiced against the company. This may mean a 
product that is new fails to get space—because the 
editor has become leery of the firm. 

“Another type of company builds up a reputa- 
tion as ‘never advertising.’ It says it doesn’t need 
to, because its products are always hot and sell 
themselves. 

“Another kind of company is too hard on readers 
who contact them through a reader service bingo 
card setup. The reader is led to believe by the 
publication that if he circles Number 657 and sends 
in the card, he'll get further information from the 
company. But sometimes the company doesn’t con- 
sider him a good prospect, and so tosses his com- 
munication into the wastebasket.” 


THE PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE . . “Not in our field.” 
‘We don’t carry this kind of information.” “We have 
no use for this data . . ” “Marginal . . ” “So what? 

.” “Hooray for them! How does that help equip- 
ment men?” 

These verbatim comments scrawled on news re- 
leases by our editors constitute a bill of particulars 
to support the most serious charge of all—too many 
releases are irrelevant. 

This is a subject that gets editors really hot under 
the collar. Said one editor: 

“My first major objection is that most releases 
are sent out shotgun fashion without regard to the 
specific needs of each magazine. I know it is im- 
possible to tailor releases for any one publication, 
but I would rather be left off a list than be forced 
to waste valuable time wading through dozens of 
stories outside our area of interest.” 

Another editor flatly stated that 99% of releases 
that he tosses in the wastebasket are rejected be- 
cause “the sender has no concept of what business 
we are in or the sort of magazine we publish.” 

And another editor amplified this point: 
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“Granted, numerous companies can’t afford to turn 
out a lot of different releases on the same item. 
But if they did, they'd hit oftener.” 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? . . It would be 
quixotic to attempt to solve all facets of this major 
economic problem—and it is truly an economic prob- 
lem—in one fell swoop. Each company’s specific 
publicity needs call for rather careful, highly in- 
dividualized scrutiny. Any other approach would be 
superficial, hence highly suspect. However, it is 
possible to pin-point problems common to all com- 
panies and develop a pragmatic approach to the 
general problem of converting every dollar spent 
on publicity into value received. On the basis of 
what the editors have told us, we may be able to 
set up some useful ground rules as a start. 


FOUR GROUND RULES . . Four rules stand out as 
primary. They deal with (1) information, (2) clar- 
ity, (3) economy, and (4) ethics. 

Let’s take up these cardinal principles one at a 
time. 


© Information: without which, nothing—The pub- 
licity writer is licked before he starts unless he 
understands the product or service completely. His 
first job is to acquire all the information he can 
about what’s sold—even though it may not all be 
used in the news release. He must know all these 
things before he gets anywhere near a typewriter. 
It's one of management's responsibilities to make 
sure that the pr man has complete access to the 
sources of information. 


© Clarity: is your message getting through?— 
The initial function of clarity is not to make you 
happy, but to make life easier for the poor, harassed 
editor whose job it is to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. It should be easy for him to know what the 
release is all about and easy for him to present it 
in his own style to his audience. Editors don’t want 
to be impressed—they want to be informed. 


¢ Economy—A categorical imperative of public rela- 
tions work ought to be: “Construct and distribute 
every news release in such a way that it would not 
be uneconomical to print it on parchment.” This 
approach places a premium on information, dis- 
crimination and craftsmanship. Paper and _ office 
equipment suppliers may object; but you'll make 
editors happy. 


e Ethics—Crying wolf is a dangerous game. It is 
hazardous to attempt to hornswoggle an editor. A 
pr man may get away with it once or twice, but 
you can’t fool all of the editors all of the time. Your 
interest is the same as the editor’s in keeping the 
magazine respectable. The moment respectability is 
gone, so is credibility. You’ve both lost yourselves an 
admirable vehicle for transmitting information about 
what you have to sell to the people who can buy 
it. And that’s the only reason you're involved in 
publicity at all! ” 





High impact 
insert campaign 
pays off for McKay 


On an advertising budget of only $35,000, 
the McKay Co., has succeeded in developing 
an insert advertising program that makes 
a big splash in welding publications and yet 
is adaptable to vertical markets advertising, 


too. Here’s how the program works 


@ Over 4,000 inquiries were produced during 
the first six months of the campaign. Of the 1,000 
and more inquiries reported on so far by salesmen, 
two out of every three inquiries are “positive” in- 
quiries, indicating real interest in a possible pur- 
chase. A number already have resulted in sales, and 
it’s expected that a good percentage of the balance 
also can be converted. 

That, in a nutshell, is the story of the McKay 
Co. “Program Impact,” a campaign of eight-page 
advertising inserts, based on case history. 

Shortly before the new advertising program was 
conceived, McKay, a Pittsburgh welding equipment 
manufacturer, embarked on a substantial electrode 
plant expansion program. The increased production 
facilities, which would result, indicated a need for 
increased sales. 


ADVERTISING’S JOB . . It is essential, pointed out 
McKay management, that the new advertising pro- 
gram: (1) build a greater demand for McKay elec- 
trode products—not only in areas where McKay is 
already well known, but in other areas as well; (2) 
produce inquiries that would result in quality leads, 
which would be efficiently followed up by the sales- 
men. McKay wanted to instill enthusiasm among 
their sales forces, not discourage them by passing 
along inquiries which led down a blind alley, and 


(3) sell McKay’s complete line of stainless, mild, 
low hydrogen, hard surfacing electrodes and wires. 


CASE HISTORIES GET THE NOD .. After carefully 
reviewing and analyzing the objectives laid down by 
management, Jack Douglass, McKay's sales promo- 
tion manager, and Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Pitts- 
burgh, the company’s advertising agency, decided 
that a program based on case histories would do the 
job better than any other form of advertising. 

Case histories, first of all, would offer “proof” of 
how McKay Electrodes solved a particularly difficult 
problem, or how they saved users time, money and 
labor. This type of advertising, it was felt, would 
gain the attention of bonafide prospects and result in 
quality inquiries which would pay off in sales. 

After resolving the basic approach, the next prob- 
lem was how to present the case histories as dramat- 
ically and effectively as possible, and in a manner 
which would distinguish the McKay Co.’s case his- 
tory advertising from that of its competitors, who 
were also using user-benefit approaches. 


EIGHT-PAGERS . . By using tried and proved in- 
gredients which gain impact in advertising, namely 
size, informative headlines, product information, 
dominant photographs, a highly effective and dra- 
matic eight-page insert resulted. For quick, visual 
impact, a dominant illustration was used on page 
one, appropriately captioned, “Got a Welding Prob- 
lem?” To induce the reader to turn the cover page, 
copy briefly described the nature of the case studies 
which followed, as well as the outstanding user-ben- 
efit of each. 

The inside six pages contained three case history 
studies, and the back page listed the technical litera- 
ture available from McKay. Each case study was in 
effect a double-spread bleed ad which could be 
“lifted” from the insert and used as such in a verti- 
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TUBE-ALLOY 420-S WIRE 


MEKAY 
STAINLESS WELDING WIRES 


15 (E6010-6 bia help harness a geyser 
ELECTRODES | A . for Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


“HELPS” 


PROM THE McK AY COMPANY 


The insert . . Here's how the big McKay insert 
worked. First page showed big bleed photo of a 
man with a welding problem. Reader opens to the 
first spread to find a case history showing how to 
solve the problem (this spread is used as two-page 
ad in vertical publications; see opposite page). 
Opened up fully, two more case histories are re- 
vealed. Last page lists technical literature avail- 
able. The inserts ran in Welding Design and 
Welding Engineer. 
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Versatile . . Case histories were picked up from inserts 
and run as two-page spreads in publications beamed at 


cal publication. The eight-page inserts appeared 
only in two welding papers—Welding Design & 
Fabrication and Welding Engineer to provide hori- 
zontal coverage. Appropriate double spread ads 
were scheduled in papers which covered the vertical 
markets such as mining, heavy construction, non- 
metallic and others. 

The built-in flexibility 
the following “extra” uses: 


of the inserts permitted 


e As pointed out above, the designing of the case 
histories in two-page spreads allowed their use in 
vertical publications for only slight additional pro- 
duction costs. 

e Each eight-page insert was mailed with covering 
tab and built-in reply card to key buying groups in 
the metalworking field. 

e The eight-page inserts were merchandised to 
McKay sales forces and their distributors. 

¢ New literature releases on the case history in- 
serts were mailed to trade publications. 

¢ The two-page spreads were converted into four- 
page self-mailers. 

e Appropriate case history stories are being used 
in promotional literature to supplement product 
data. 

® Case history stories are being developed into 
feature stories and articles. 


SALES FORCE LIKES IT . . The following unsolicited 
“testimonials” from McKay sales personnel shows 
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specific fields. This one, which was part of insert repro- 
duced at left, ran in Iron Age. 


the selling job the ad campaign has been doing: 


e “‘Program Impact’ is really putting us on the 
map. Keep up the good work.”—C. M. Bragg, West 
Coast district manager. 


e “The ad campaign has made the name McKay 
known in places where it wasn’t known before.”— 
T. S. Collins, western district manager 


e “The ads have produced many inquiries, some 
of which already have resulted in actual sales, with 
more to come.”—Ken Blanch, district representative. 


Sales promotion manager Jack Douglass said, 
“The program has played a significant part in the 
mounting interest for McKay products among our 


present customers, prospects and distributors. In ad- 


dition to sales to many customers—traceable direct 
to inquiries received—a number of distributors have 
also expressed interest in handling McKay electrode 
products. Investigation is now under way to try 
and determine the influence the advertising program 
has had on signing up some of the new distributors. 
A recent report from the field definitely credits the 
second insert as being wholly responsible in the 
signing of a large distributor in Ohio. 

“Another significant fact regarding the impact of 
the program on distributors is that some of the Mc- 
Kay distributors have expanded their line of McKay 
electrodes. To a large degree, this can be attributed 
to the full line selling in the inserts.” 

The campaign was started in 1960 with a budget 
of $35,000. Because of its success, it is being con- 
tinued this year with a $60,000 budget. . 
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How to deal with 
Manufacturers Agents 


What constitutes the proper ‘care and feeding’ of manufacturers agents? Here 
are some answers, provided by four members of IM’s Industrial Sales Execu- 


tives Forum. Recruitment, contracts, training and promotional help are among 


the subjects discussed .. 


‘Check agents by checking customers’ 


By EDWARD ST. JOHN 
Sales Manager 
Sin-Jin Products Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


@ I have been looking for the answers to the ques- 
tions concerning the “care and feeding” of manufac- 
turers agents for some time myself; but for what it is 
worth, here is what I have found: 

We obtain good manufacturers agents by asking 
distributors whom they like, by advertising in busi- 
ness papers, and by references from other agents. 


In regard to determining territory coverage, we 
have found that in most cases, the smaller the terri- 
tory, the better the coverage. 

We try to keep a reasonably close association 
with the agents’ accounts, and are thereby able to 
keep a close watch on each agent's ability to sell our 
products. 


‘Don’t pirate agents, develop your own)’ 


By WILLIAM PAUTKE 
Sales Manager 
Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co. 
St. Johns, Mich. 


@ It is my opinion that good manufacturers agents 
aren't obtained, but are, instead, developed. Rather 
than attempt to pirate agents performing satisfacto- 
rily with competitive equipment, it is our policy to 
contact agents successfully selling an allied product. 

We determine a manufacturers agent’s suitability 
via personal interviews, contacts with the agent’s 
past and present customers, and by evaluating the 
opinions expressed by the manufacturers he repre- 
sents. This is, of course, in addition to investigating 
the compatibility of his allied products. 

We have found that a simply written letter-agree- 
ment which outlines territories, price schedules and 
commission rates, and contains a termination clause, 
has been most satisfactory. The agreement is predi- 
cated upon mutual trust and confidence, because a 
stringently written contract tends to restrict the 
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agent in using his best judgment and abilities. 

Territories are normally determined by the agent's 
ability to provide adequate coverage. 

We are still trying to find the most effective way 
to train manufacturers agents. Our present plan in- 
volves an annual sales meeting and periodic sales 
meetings held in the field. This is in addition to pro- 
viding our agents with comparisons of our products 
and competitive machinery, and with technical in- 
formation that is tailored for use as selling material. 

Concerning the feed-back of information from the 
field, we find that the agents doing the best job vol- 
untarily provide much of the information we desire 
and need. But, in order to encourage this activity, 
all requests from the field are answered promptly. 
When specific information is required, the agents 
are contacted by phone or letter. 





SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 


‘Keep agreements simple, flexible’ 


BY JAMES B. COOK, JR. 
Sales Manager, General Products Div. 
Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


@ We use both manufacturers agents and our own 
salesmen in different territories and the problem of 
obtaining a good agent is not much different from 
that of obtaining a good salesman. A check of our 
customers in a given territory or our own knowledge 
of the territory will give us a list of active agents 
who would be likely prospects and from there on 
it is a question of our selling the agent on handling 
our line. 

We feel that the best arrangement to have with 
an agent is a simple agreement that outlines: (1) 
what we do for the agent; (2) what we expect the 
agent to do for us; (3) what territory is involved, 
and (4) a cancellation clause. The agreement only 
establishes some basic ground rules. The simpler the 
agreement, the better. 


With our line of products, which are relatively 
simple and do not change much from year to year, 
keeping the agent advised with technical and pro- 
motional material is not much of a problem. We 
find the best way to train them in the sale of our 
products is to bring them into the factory for con- 
centrated study once a year for two or three days, 
and to work with them in their territory for a week 
once a year. 

We haven't had much difficulty in getting sales 
information from our agents—probably because we 
don’t require a report on every call made. We only 
ask them to report information that they think we 
should have on file at the factory for future refer- 
ence in handling correspondence, quotes, orders, etc. 
with and about our customers and prospects. 


‘New agents require lots of training’ 


By R. C. SMITH 
General Sales Manager 
Elgin Softener Corp. 
Elgin, Ill. 


@ With the majority of our sales volume derived 
from individually engineered products, we find that 
a good manufacturers agent, for us, is “built,” rather 
than “obtained.” 

Before appointing a new agent, we check as 
thoroughly as possible to be sure he has the quali- 
fications needed to do the job we require. For ex- 
ample, it is important that the members of our sales 
force have a technical background. Therefore, we 
look for agents experienced in applying and selling 
custom built products. In addition, the other product 
lines that they handle must be related to ours. 

After appointing a manufacturers agent, we re- 
quire them to attend a two-week training program 
held at our Elgin plant. This program covers both 
the technical and sales aspects of our equipment and 
also acquaints the new sales force with our facilities 
and _ personnel. 

However, we do not find that this training pro- 
gram turns out fully qualified manufacturers agents. 


It is necessary to hold subsequent training schools 
and sales meetings to continually bring to their at- 
tention new ideas and methods of selling our prod- 
ucts. Our experience shows that “building” a good 
manufacturers agent takes approximately three years. 

After proper training, the next matter of impor- 
tance is that of holding good agents. To hold a good 
agent, it is necessary to have a clear-cut sales agree- 
ment. Other than its legal aspects, an agreement 
should be simply written—yet all points should be 
clearly defined. For example, our agreement is quite 
specific in setting forth commission allocations. Com- 
missions are apportioned according to where the job 
originates, who engineers it, who participates in its 
sale and in whose territory the equipment is to be 
installed. 

Thus, with proper training, a clear-cut agreement 
and a continual program of sales promotion and 
periodic contact from the home office, a hard-hitting 
sales force should result. 
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“Let me show sou how Brown A Sharpe's Rends Mark Flat Seock 
prevent= mixup» in steel and saves layout time!” 


RP tas Sh 


Coordinated package . . First “Money Month” 
kit (top left) includes (clockwise from it) 
announcement, catalog, training material, ad 
reprint mailer, sample of blue-coated “Ready 
Mark” stock, order form, and proofs of dis- 
tributor ad mats. Self-mailer (below) shows 
outside of above reprint. 
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With 
Consumer 
Tactics 


BY SUZANNE RANDEGGER 
IM Associate Editor 


@ Saturation and concentration are the essence of 
Brown & Sharpe’s unusual “Money Months” promo- 
tions—a revolutionary concept in the staid tool and 
gage industry. 

Taking a cue from such successful consumer-type 
promotions as the January White Sale and February 
Furniture Month, the Providence, R.I., manufactur- 
er of machinists’ tools and supplies is concentrating 
all its advertising-merchandising efforts on a single 
product during successive two-month periods. 

January-February’s “Money Months” effort was on 
pre-cut flat steel stock featuring Brown & Sharpe’s 
“Ready Mark” coating; March-April’s was on “Hite- 
Set” precision gaging devices; and May-June’s is on 
micrometers. 

Each two-month advertising-merchandising pro- 
gram includes: 


1. Two-page spreads on the product featured are 
running in American Machinist/Metalworking Manu- 
facturing, Tool & Manufacturing Engineer, Automo- 
tive Industries, and Industrial Quality Control. The 
advertisements, in a very personal approach, feature 
a Brown & Sharpe expert giving an illustrated “live 
demonstration” of the product’s features, thus creat- 
ing an impression of conviction. 


2. Reprints of these ads in the form of self-mailers 
are provided for distributors, imprinted free for 
sending to their customers. 


3. A 50% co-op advertising allowance is offered for 
local newspaper advertising by the distributor, with 
mats supplied by Brown & Sharpe. 

4. A kit of sample sales aids, including a “Bird Dog 


Talk” training manual on each product for distribu- 
tors’ salesmen (and distributors themselves, inci- 





dentally, should they need a refresher course on 
sales points, potential customers, and selling sugges- 
tions). The kit also contains proofs of two newspa- 
per ad mats, catalog sheets and product instruction 
sheets, along with an explanatory letter to the dis- 
tributor from Ed Marquis, instigator of “Money 
Months.” A form is included for ordering the ad 
mats, and extra copies of the sales aids in the 
amount needed to service distributor salesmen and 
their customers. 

Mr. Marquis, sales promotion manager for B&S’s 
Industrial Products Div., reports that the “Money 
Months” promotions have given distributor salesmen 
confidence in their products and their own ability to 
sell these sophisticated tools to their customers. “As 
a result,” he says, “some distributors are running 
their own sales contests, and others are initiating re- 
gional advertising in purchasing magazines to tie in 
with our promotions.” He believes this is the largest 
single coordinated promotion package ever offered 
in the tool and gage industry. 


EAGER PARTICIPANT . . One enthusiastic distributor 
who has made good use of the program is the hun- 
dred-year-old Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica, New 
York. According to Stan Jones, Millar’s promotional 
director, the company has 11 salesmen now compet- 
ing in a contest to open new accounts on flat stock. 
The Millar Co. has three branch offices, with the 
Utica and Binghamton, N.Y., offices in the contest. 

Says Mr. Jones, “We are a plumbing-heating and 
industrial supply house—and carry more than 50,000 
items. This Brown & Sharpe program has done a 
lot to build purchasing agent confidence in our 
salesmen.” 

He concludes, “We've already had a number of 
important orders from new accounts who had not 
even known we handled flat stock.” 

Created with the assistance of Noyes & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., advertising agency for Brown & Sharpe, 
the “Money Months” program has succeeded in cre- 
ating industrial sales through proven consumer ad- 
vertising-merchandising techniques. 

Comments Albert E. Van Wagner, Noyes & Co. 
vice-president supervising the “Money Months” pro- 
gram, “Ideas can be as powerful as dollars when 
building enthusiasm in distributor salesmen. Pemi- 
um and bonus incentives can go only so far. What 
goes farther and lasts longer is confidence to sell, 
and satisfaction in having sold. The ‘Money Months’ 
promotion gives the information needed to develop 
this confidence.” 

The promotions will resume in September for 
other B&S specialties, after a two-month cessation 
during summer vacation months. 

Sales Promotion Ideas continued on page 108 


PROMOTION 


IDEAS 


With this campaign, Brown & 
Sharpe wins IM’s Sales Promotion 
Iidea-of-the-Month contest. 

The promotion puts into practise 
the tried and tested 

consumer merchandising technique 
of concentrating on one 

product at a time, with ads, sales 
training material and 

distributor promotions all working 


together to move the product 


MARQUIS 
iS 

JUNE 
WINNER 


Edmond A. Marquis, sales promotion manager of 
Brown & Sharpe’s Industrial Products Div., will re- 
ceive an “Idea Man” trophy for his “Money Months” 
promotional brainchild. A 15-year veteran writer of 
advertising, public relations, fund-raising and po- 
litical “ghosting,” Mr. Marquis first became inter- 
ested in writing after winning a high school essay 
contest. He has written copy on everything from 
cribs to funeral supplies, from veterinary medications 
to electronic rocket components. He came to Brown 
& Sharpe three years ago from Westinghouse where 
he did advertising and sales promotion for its Sturte- 
vant Division. At BUS, he started handling adver- 
tising and sales promotion for its Hydraulics and 
Turret Drilling divisions. A year ago this May he 
was named to his present post, with responsibility 
for the Industrial Div.’s line of precision tools, gag- 
ing equipment, shop accessories, etc. 
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CAMPAIGN IN THE BAG 





Raytheon gives a lesson in 
merchandising merchandising 


Red velvet bags with loaded dice, stage money, 
playing cards and opera glasses helped Raytheon 
Co., Lexington, Mass., open the doors of industrial- 
ly-oriented distributors. The consumer-style teaser 
campaign kicked off promotional plans for the firm’s 
Distributor Products Div. which markets tubes, 
transistors and other electronic parts to TV and 
radio service dealers and industrial accounts. 

To focus attention on and build anticipation for 
the salesman’s call, a series of four direct mail pieces 
were sent to the principal of each of the company’s 
700 distributorships. 

The first week the addressee received a small red 
velevt bag with a pair of loaded dice (they always 
come up “seven”) and a tag reading “It’s in the bag 

. a combination that can’t be beat.” 

The second week another red velvet bag arrived 
with a roll of stage money and a note, “It’s in the 
bag . . a better profit picture for you.” 

Next came a bag with a deck of cards proclaiming 
“a new deal for electronic distributors.” 

In the fourth week a pair of opera glasses arrived 
with the admonition to “watch for the man with the 
red velvet bag.” 

When the salesman arrived he was carrying a 
gilded, flip-chart binder inside a red velvet bag, a 
big brother to the four smaller ones sent to the dis- 
tributor. “Our salesmen reported that it was just 
what was needed to prep the distributors to pay at- 
tention when our men explained our 1961 program,” 
explains Bill Grey, merchandising manager for Ray- 
theon’s Distributor Products Div. 

The flip-charts were worked out with George 
Sapin, Raytheon account executive at Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York. 
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FRAM AND FRAM SUPPLIERS 
REW: DEALERS WITH 
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FRAM CORPORATION, Providence 16, RE ee 


Dealer ad . . Typical dealer trade publication ad telling 
the Million $$$ Giveaway story. 


FRAM CALLS DEALER’S CHOICE 





Million $$$ Giveaway gives 
incentive to field sales force 


In a radical departure from the usual single- 
premium dealer incentive program, Fram Corp., in 
1960, lured its dealers into stocking and pushing 
Fram filters by offering them a whole catalog full of 
premiums, to be ordered with from one to 80-odd 
gift certificates, each representing an order of 12 
filters or filter cartridges. 

Through extensive market testing, Fram discov- 
ered that there was a wide variance among dealers 
as to their tastes and needs. It stood to reason that 
they would appreciate not only a choice of gifts but 
also a choice as to the value of the gifts they earned. 
With the “Million $$$ Giveaway,” as the Fram mer- 

Continued on page |!10 


Props and performer . . 
Small velvet bags mailed 
to Raytheon’s 700 dis- 
tributorships set the 
stage for a visit from 
field salesmen to ex- 
plain 1961 merchandis- 
ing plans. The program, 
“Operation Velvet,” was 
presented by means of 
the gilded  flip-chart 
which salesmen carried 
in large red velvet bag 
as_ tie-in to previous 
mailings. 





Can my products 
be marketed 
through 
industrial 
distributors ? 


If your product falls into one of 
the following categories, 
chances are it’s right for the 
4% billion dollar industrial 
supply field covered by 
INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION: 
abrasives and cutting tools 
bearings 
power transmission equipment 
machine tools 
fasteners and screw products 
industrial rubber products 
electrical equipment 
materials handling equipment 
hand and precision tools 
portable electric and pneumatic tools 
pipe, valves, fittings - 
shop equipment - 
lf your product has: 
wide use in industry; 
generally standard specifications ; 
repeat business potential 
. consult the experts on 
INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION — the 
publication with intimate 
understanding of the complex 
industrial supply field — and the 
know-how to help you streamline 
your marketing organization. 
Write: 
Marketing Services Manager 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 420 ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ‘@: Now in our 5 Orn and most exciting year! 





To clearly 

define your 
advertising 
objectives... 











your agency 


must 


dig deep! 





Time and again, advertising programs 
founder because the objective is not clearly 
defined. Obvious? Perhaps . . . but none- 
theless true. There is an irresistible temp- 
tation to “get on with the ads” before 
thinking the problem through. 

The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is .. . and 





| 
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chandising plan is called, the dealers 
can choose anything from stuffed ani- 
mals to camping equipment and trans- 
oceanic radios. 

Fram established a direct line of 
communication to dealers when it in- 
cluded the gift catalog as an insert in 


| national trade magazines, thus mak- 


ing it easier for wholesalers to sell 
Fram. As magazine inserts alone, 2.5 


| million catalogs were distributed. 


The “Million $$$ 


Giveaway,” 


| awarded the Premium-Industries Club 


precisely what your advertising is trying | 


to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly defined will we propose 


| 


an advertising and sales promotional pro- | 


gram. That’s one of the reasons our clients’ 


advertising has been so consistently 


effective. 
May we tell you more? 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 
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| First Place Citation for the best deal- 
| er incentive of 1960 at the recent 
| Premium Show in Chicago, was an 
| adjunct to hard-hitting dealer-level 
| merchandising, including missionary 
_ help, point-of-purchase displays, and 
| a large consumer ad budget with 
| magazines, billboards and radio in- 
_ cluded. 


As a result of the multiple-premi- 


| um giveaway program, Fram reports, 
| it was able to increase its share of the 
| oil, air and fuel filter market substan- 
| tially. 


PROMOTIONAL PRIMER 





| How Yeomans helps 


builder-customers 
merchandise new homes 


The home builders asked for it, so 
Yeomans Brothers Co., Chicago manu- 
facturer of builder-installed sewage 
disposal systems, has offered profes- 
sional merchandising help. 

This help is in the form of a book- 
let on all facets of merchandising— 
from advertising and pr to signs, 
radio spots and speeches before civic 
groups. 

The booklet was developed after 
the Yeomans representatives at the 
last Home Builders’ show were struck 


| by repeated requests from a panel of 
| builders or merchandising help to aid 


them in selling homes. Although some 
very large builders retain agencies, 


| most builders looked to manufactur- 
| ers for professional assistance in mer- 
| chandising. 


Yeomans booklet entitled, “How to 


| Promote and Merchandise Effective 
| Sewage Disposal,” was developed 


ngage 
eee ee 


Detailed . .Yeomans Brothers booklet 
on home merchandising spells out to 
builders the basics of planning speeches, 
ads, publicity releases, etc. Page on left 
shows sample ad layout for newspaper 
use; at right, gives hints on getting 
speaking dates, how to approach such 
speeches. Some 20 subjects, according to 
front index, are covered from the build- 
ers viewpoint. 


jointly by Jeanne Porter, Yeomans’ ad- 
vertising manager, and Dick More- 
hart, Yeomans account executive at 
Fensholt Advertising. It was designed 
to tell the builder not only how to 
merchandise and promote sewage 
handling equipment, but also to serve 
as a general primer on these subjects 
—and, to outline merchandising in- 
formation which he could apply to 
any phase of his subdivision. 

the booklet, 


Through Yeomans 


hoped to: 


© Build prestige and good will for 
their firm; 

¢ Establish an image of leadership 
in the field; and, 

© Get builders to use their sewage 
treatment equipment as a merchan- 
dising tool wherever it would ac- 
tually help to sell homes. . 





Any Ideas? 


Send your sales promotion idea, plus 
photos, samples, and/or documented 
results, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, IM, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 
1l, for a chance to win monthly 
award trophy. 








OUR PLEDGE 
TO OIL MEN AND ADVERTISERS 


We pledge that if you will concentrate your 
reading and your advertising in The Oil and 
Gas Journal you will never miss any informa- 
tion or any customer of true importance. You 
won't have to wade through a mountain of 
material, and you will be thoroughly, reli- 
ably, quickly, and interestingly informed. You 
will always be up to date and have the in- 
formation at your fingertips to help you serve 
your company better and to grow with it as 


it grows with the industry. 


™@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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f i REAL TEST of a magazine’s ability to deliver cus- 
tomers for you is its strength in covering the people 
best able and ready to buy what you have to sell. 


It takes more than interest, mood and desire to make 
a customer. It takes these, plus the authority to say 
“yes” in terms of position, and the ability to say “yes” in 
terms of buying power. (“U.S.News & World Report”, 
for example, delivers up to 1,000,000 more vacation 
travelers by plane, train and ship than leading maga- 
zines in which travel is the dominant theme.* ) 


It also takes more than reader numbers to make cus- 
tomers. (“U.S.News & World Report”, with 5,000,000 
less circulation than a leading mass magazine, covers 
30,000 more air conditioning buyers, 377,000 more 
stock buyers, and 55,000 more car rentals!* } 














What it really takes to make customers is income—con- 
firmed by study after study in the basic markets that 
buy. Income, of course, determines personal buying 
power. Income also reflects managerial positions with 
business buying power. 

This helps explain why more and more advertisers are 
using “U.S.News & World Report” as the spearhead of 
more and more major campaigns. No other news maga- 
zine is so concentrated among the responsible, high- 
income people—people who need and use the impor- 
tant news in shaping their plans and decisions. 

Their average family income is higher than that of any 
other news magazine, higher than any magazine with 
more than 1,000,000 circulation. This higher and more 
active buying power is another reason “U.S.News & 
World Report” consistently out-performs other maga- 
zines in advertising cost efficiency or campaign effec- 
tiveness for business and industrial advertisers and for 
quality consumer advertisers. 

So, in covering the buying markets of America, it’s no 
wonder so many leading advertisers are recognizing 
“U.S.News & World Report” as— 


. . . the most important magazine of all 


seamen me Se x 


THE 
COMPLETE 
NEWS — IN DEPTH 








aA 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


“MORE CUSTOMERS 
IN 1961 FOR THE SAME 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS” 


... is the title of the new report on how leading 
magazines cover known buyers in a wide variety 
of markets—corporate stock, new cars, business 
and vacation travel, air conditioning, etc. Available 
in film strip or booklet. Ask your advertising agency 
or contact “U.S.News & World Report” advertising 
sales offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Other advertising sales offices in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington 
and London. 


*Source: “Car Owner Study", conducted jointly by Benson & Ben- 
son, Inc., Princeton, N. J., and Market Research Division of 
“U.S.News & World Report”. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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If you’re a heads-up, both feet-on-the- 
ground kind of man—you’re in a medium 
worthy of your talents, in businesspapers. 
You know you have what it takes in this 
business when you can produce advertising 
that excites the imaginations of down-to- 
earth businessmen. . . in businesspapers. 


GREATER SELECTION 


feet tuees 2 








Director of Advertising, Chicago Corporation... Photo on Location by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 
tts oe 


men who read businesspapers mean business Q}} :@: 


%Ogn? 


AMERICA'S LEADING NEWSPAPERS, GENERAL MAGAZINES AND BUSINESSPAPERS ARE ALL ABC-AUDITED 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS «+ 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. » 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois + 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D.C. 





SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


Too many businesses 


can’t make decisions; 
are musclebound 


@ [| don’t want to belabor this matter of the elec- 
trical companies and their price-fixing troubles with 
the government, but reading the testimony before 
Congress in recent weeks has reminded me again 
of how complex and indirect business has become. 

In many cases, it is difficult to determine, even 
after the testimony is given, exactly what happened 
and who was responsible for it. In too many in- 
stances, it becomes clear that orders are often given 
by innuendo, rather than clearly, and that all too 
often the executive down the line has to be a mind 
reader to determine exactly what his superiors want 
him to do in any given case. 

In some cases, one gets the impression that it is 
even difficult to figure out who one’s superior is! 

Now, you will be saying, of course this was the 
case in the price-fixing cases. These people knew, 
or at least had a suspicion, that they were doing 
something illegal, and therefore they went to great 
lengths to be as obscure and unclear as they could. 

Well, I think that’s all very true. But I also feel 
that obscurantism is not something that happens 
only because it is planned that way—much of the 
time we are obscure when we have every intention 
of being perfectly clear and forthright. 

What I’m interested in today is not so much the 
matter of clarity of communication and meaning, as 
the problem of getting anybody to do anything and 
to accept responsibility for it. 

Along with bigness and complexity and diversifi- 
cation and the growth of a managerial hierarchy 
not necessarily equated with ownership has come 
a pass-the-buck development that is assuming fan- 
tastic proportions. It is almost literally impossible to 
find anyone who can say yes or no to anything any 
more; sometimes you get the impression your best 
friend can’t decide whether to have lunch with you 
tomorrow until he holds a meeting with some com- 
mittee or other. 

But it is surprising how many other businesses, in- 
cluding the publishing business and your business— 
whatever it is—can’t seem to get anything done by 
the simple process of having someone make a de- 
cision. 

We spend an infinite amount of time and effort 


(much of it committee time and effort), establish- 
ing organization charts, lines of command, and areas 
of authority. We employ high-priced management 
consultants to write job descriptions for everyone in 
our shop, spelling out in precise and almost minute 
detail exactly what each person is supposed to do, 
how he is supposed to do it, and what rules he is 
to follow in doing it. We make a fetish of decentral- 
ization of authority, chain of command, and all that 
sort of stuff. 

We also spend a good many joyous hours—most 
of us in private industry and business—yammering 
about bureaucracy and red tape and the way the 
boys in the state house, or the Pentagon, or this or 
that government or semi-government agency, snarl 
things up so that nothing can be done and no deci- 
sions can be reached. 

Of course we are right. Bureaucracy is a horrible 
thing, because bureaucracy means two things more 
than anything else: It means always doing every- 
thing exactly the way it has always been done, in ex- 
act accord with precedent, regardless of how idiotic 
this may be; and it means that, above all, every 
bureaucrat must keep his bureaucratic nose clean, 
and never under any circumstances do anything that 
gets him in the possible line of fire. Stick to the 
rules and always be able to pass the buck if any- 
thing goes wrong—that’s bureaucracy. 

It’s a pretty horrible state of affairs, bureaucracy 
is. But have you any idea how far we have moved 
toward bureaucracy in private business, as well as 
in government? And among middle and top manage- 
ment, as well as farther down the line? Have you 
any idea how many executives, department heads 
and others live by the book that has, as its first 
principle, the advice: ALWAYS BE ABLE TO 
PASS THE BUCK? 

The state to which buck-passing has been de- 
veloped is amazing. But even more amazing is that 
no one really objects to buck-passing anymore. 
Buck-passing has been accepted; the fellow who 
wants to make decisions on his own, without worry- 
ing about having them approved by someone to 
whom he can pass the buck, is not only unappreci- 
ated; he is usually considered a menace—a noncon- 
formist, a man who doesn’t “make a good team 
player.” 

No wonder the occasional fast-moving little guy, 
who hasn’t yet built himself a proper organization, 
and who doesn’t fully appreciate the “rules,” some- 
times makes the rest of us look silly. He can make a 
decision and get the work done, while his competi- 
tors are still deciding which committee ought to 
consider the problem. ® 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


HIGH VOLUME / LOW PROFIT ILLS— 
HOW DO YOU TREAT THEM? 


Many annual and quarterly reports of industrial firms are showing 


increased sales, but decreased earnings. Our industrial 


management panelists were asked to prescribe for this current 


economic malady. Here is Part One of their answers 


Adjust to smaller margins— 
they’re with us to stay 


BY W. CLARK DEAN 

President & General Manager 
Union Steel Products Co. 
Albion, Mich. 


@ The rising sales/declining profit problem is no 
stranger to us. Such a situation has developed at 
various times in the past and will, I fear, recur at in- 
tervals in the future. This however was not our 
problem in 1960 for in that year both volume and 
profits declined. 

What do we do about it? Well, just about every- 
thing we can think of, starting with a close ex- 
amination of all items of direct, fixed and indirect 
cost, following which we build a somewhat tighter 
budget for the ensuing year. 

This helps but does not solve the problem for 
I'm afraid the smaller margins are an inherent part 
of today’s economy. The post-war fat is pretty well 
gone. There is plenty of production capacity in most 
fields—with the result that we probably are going to 
have to make the best. of narrower margins of profit 
in normal times. This of course will vary with the 
business cycle but I do not think it will change 
greatly in the absence of any violent disturbance of 
that cycle. 

In the more specific area of marketing, one of the 
things we undertake in times like these is a closer 
analysis of the profitability of different product 
lines of which we have a good many. Then we en- 
deavor to increase volume in the more profitable 
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lines by finding new markets for these lines and by a 
more intensive coverage of existing markets. In the 
less profitable lines we try to improve the profit mar- 
gins by finding or developing new products which 
can carry a better mark-up. 

I am sure there is nothing new or startling in all 
this. It’s something that we and other companies 
work at all of the time—the only difference is that 
we work harder at it during those times when the 
trend of volume and profit indicates the need for 
concentrated attention. 


People and their decisions 
are still the keys to success 


BY ROBERT C. TYO 

President 

DeWalt, Inc. 

Subsidiary: Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


@ There is no doubt that the cost-price squeeze is 
on, and that earnings, especially in hardline goods, 
have tumbled during the past several months. Com- 
petition, sharp decrease in market prices, and over- 
supply have cut deeply into selling prices until 
profits have skidded far below expectancy, and sure- 
ly, far below a normal fair return. The volume of 
sales remains high, to the point where it is difficult 
for many employes to understand why additional 
benefits cannot be obtained at this time. 

Volume alone cannot improve the profit picture; 
cannot produce earnings. Regardless of the times, 
people—making critical, forthright decisions—make 

Continued on page 119 














“You're really only me, 
just multiplied some” — 


- Sun-ripened peaches swimming in’ 
a tinplate pool, cantankerous 
_ chemicals becalmed in steel, ten- 
fis balls breathless in a vacuum 
can... that’s packaging. Friend of 
~ flavor, foe of danger, daddy of con- 
venience... that’s packaging. 
David or Goliath, workhorse or 
dude, metal, glass or poly...still 
packaging. Common to most indus- — 
tries, uncommonly rich market all 
its own, America’s packaging line 
is $20 billion long. One magazine is 
synonymous with this market and 
its men, has grown strong by giving 
so much, so long, so well... pro- 
vides more news, technical author- 
ity, and total pages of content. One 
Magazine has won greater reader 
recognition, generated generous 
advertiser respect, increasingly 
tops agency recommendations. One 
Magazine “packages” packaging 
- for YOU... MODERN PACKAGING 





The Complete Authority of Packaging a ABRESKIN PUBLICATION 
orrices: New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Road; 
Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Bivd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
London E.C. 4, 110 Fleet St. Frankfurt Am Main Wiltelsbacher Allee 60. 
Tokyo Central Japan Overseas Media Representative, inc., ?.0. Box 1546. 








Statistics prove it!” Month after Month... YO t Q 


HERE’S YOUR BEST BET 
for year-’round contact 


with every segment of the 





booming 20 billion dollar packaging field! 


ets re a (| Your Modern Packaging Encyclopedia reaches every 
— major package-using industry...carries more editorial 
—— material and more advertising to packagers from coast- 
ets li S i (i to-coast than any other publication. And this 1962 
Uj Za 8 Edition will be the best one yet! Don’t miss out. 
A Put your advertisement where it will really pay off! 


Remember, the Modern Packaging Encyclopedia for 1962 


Uj ets re by Ul Its | will be, as always, the workbook and year-'round 


buying guide of the entire packaging market! 
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the difference between profit and loss. My principal 
investigation right now is not concerned with mon- 
ey, materials, or machines, but rather with men. 

Do we have a management with confidence and 
vision, based on a solid faith in the future; men who 
have the stamina and enthusiasm to make knowl- 
edgeable decisions in the face of overwhelming 
odds? Are they the right team to move the company 
forward in these critical times while competitors 
hold the line? Are they helping to establish new 
market leadership or are they reacting to the actions 
of competition? With the right men, I know pro- 
grams and products will be developed and sold, re- 
sulting in an improved profit picture. 

Conditions today are sharply different from those 
during a period of rapidly expanding markets. In 
planning ahead, we might well ask whether our en- 
gineering function is doing its share in diversifying 
the product base; whether we are developing prod- 
ucts which meet the customer's need today and an- 
ticipate his need tomorrow. Are our products selling 
at prices people are willing to pay, and at the same 
time giving our dealers a good return on their in- 
vestment? 

Let us examine all people—customers, suppliers, 
distributors and the general public. Let us be sure 
that we earnestly strive to gain public acceptance 
as well as employe and customer confidence, and 
that we possess the attributes to serve these publics 
with dedication, character and common sense. Peo- 
ple are still the key to success or failure. Let's make 
sure that as company executives we don't forget 
that simple fact. 


Decreasing personnel costs 
helps to maintain profits 


BY WILLIAM L. WETZEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Fyr-Fyter Co. 

New York, N.Y. 


@ We at Fyr-Fyter solved the problem of in- 
creased sales but decreased earnings in two ways: 


1. Through the utilization of all sales techniques— 
more advertising, more lecturing to groups of our 
dealers, insurance companies, fire protection associ- 
ations and others interested in fire protection, and 
more intense pressure on the salesman as_ such, 
stressing the efficient utilization of their time in con- 
tacting customers and prospects. 


2. By a substantial reduction in all classes of costs 
and expenses: (a) First, cost of goods sold was re- 
duced by better purchasing of raw materials, and by 
cutting overhead through a reduction in the labor 
force; and (b) by reducing corporate expenses, sales 
expenses and administrative expenses, both in the 
dollars spent and in the number of people doing 
the work. 


Reduction of expenses, particularly when it em- 
braces the reduction in the number of persons em- 
ployed, is always an unpleasant task. We have taken 
the position it is better to sacrifice a few to save the 
many. The result has been that both our sales and 
profits are increasing. 


Suggests a reassessment of 
fixed and variable costs 


BY ROBERT L. HAMILTON 
President 

Dumore Co. 

Racine, Wis. 


@ Profits are that portion of the sales dollar which 
is left after all costs have been recognized. If profits 
decline while sales are rising, the answer must be in 
the area of either too low selling prices, too high 
costs, or possibly a combination of these basic fac- 
tors. We might even find that we are trying to mer- 
chandise a product that has little or no economic 
requirement in today’s market—except on a price 
basis. 

Our first step in attempting to find the answer 
would be a review of selling prices by product line, 
and by product in each line. This is done to relate 
the selling price to actual direct manufacturing cost 
increases that, of necessity, must be absorbed by the 
selling price charged for each individual product. 

Our next step would be a review of selling prices 
in relation to both direct and indirect competition. 
If, from a competitive standpoint, it is considered 
possible in our judgment to increase selling prices, 
this is a part of the answer, but we would not make 
our move until we had given consideration to the 
all-important “cost” side of the picture. 

In a review of “costs” it must be recognized that 
this factor is made up of many different types of 
expenses, and that these expenses by type or classi- 
fication must be considered individually. Further, 
within each classification, the individual items of 
cost or expense must be segregated as between fixed, 
semi-variable and variable expenses. The first con- 
sideration would of course be given to the area of 
variable expense, and every phase of variable ex- 

Continued on page 122 
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says Edwin A. Parker, Director of Advertising 


American Steel Foundries 


“In our constant review to determine whether 
advertising is performing as efficiently as it 
should, Industrial Marketing serves as a major 
guide. IM’s pages are an indispensable source 
of new ideas, techniques and functions of adver- 
tising and sales promotion.” 


Mr. Parker came to American Steel Foundries 
in 1950. From a modest start with a small pro- 
gram for one division of the company, he built 
a major advertising operation for the parent 
company and its subsidiaries. The campaigns 
have reached a wide range of markets, from 
railroad and other transportation to mining, 
gas, oil, water and industrial fields. (ASF al- 
locations for space in business papers totaled 
$355,000 during 1960.) Prior to joining ASF, 
Mr. Parker handled advertising and product 
publicity for the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors. During a 14-year period with 
General Motors he had a five year leave of 
military absence. Mr. Parker has served on 
many advertising and public relations commit- 
tees of national scope. Currently, his profes- 
sional activities include being a director of the 
Chicago Chapter of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. 
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says John A. Priebe, Media Director 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


“Reading Industrial Marketing regularly is the 
best way I know to keep on top of what’s hap- 
pening in this business. The editorials are, of 
course, timely and loaded with interesting facts 
and figures. But in addition to this, I find that 
the ads run by various publications serve to keep 
me abreast of last minute changes in markets, 
circulation and buying influences.” 


Mr. Priebe started his advertising career in the 
Texrope sales department of Allis-Chalmers in 
1941. Within a year, he was transferred to the 
advertising department as media supervisor, a 
title he held for the following decade. Retaining 
media as his subject matter, but switching to 
the agency field, Mr. Priebe made the change in 
1952 when he accepted the post of media direc- 
tor for Reincke, Meyer & Finn. Established in 
1907, this Chicago agency represents a number 
of industrial concerns and placed more than 
$2,000,000 in business publications during 1960. 
Among the RM&F accounts are American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc.; C. P. Clare & Co.; James B. 
Clow & Sons; Falk Corp.; Lyon Metal Products; 
Signode Steel Strapping Co.; Sloan Valve Co.; 
and Square D Co. 





with men who make 
industrial advertising 


says David F. Beard, General Director of Advertising 
Reynolds Metals Company 


“Anyone who is ambitious to grow personally 
and to better serve his company must continue 
to learn. That is the reason I have read Industrial 
Marketing for many years and why I urge every- 
one in our department involved in industrial 
advertising to read every issue.” 


A veteran and versatile advertising executive, 
Mr. Beard joined McGraw-Hill in 1923 straight 
out of the University of Pennsylvania. He was a 
market research and advertising representative 
for that publishing company from 1926 to 1937, 
serving in various cities in the east, midwest 
and south. In 1937, he was named manager of 
McGraw-Hill’s direct mail division (with head- 
quarters in New York), a position he held 
until 1944 when he joined the Reynolds Metals 
Company at Louisville as manager of advertis- 
ing and public relations. In his present post as 
general director of advertising for Reynolds, 
Mr. Beard (now working out of Richmond) has 
executive responsibility for an advertising pro- 
gram which earmarked $800,000 for the busi- 
ness press in 1960. Among the professional 
organizations in which Mr. Beard has held of- 
fice are the Association of National Advertisers 
and the Association of Industrial Advertisers. 
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pense within each classification of cost or expense 
would be subject to justification. 

The next step is a review of semi-variable ex- 
penses on the same basis, and if a complete enough 
answer has not been found, the only course is to 
question those costs and expenses which have been 
classified as fixed. The classification of costs and ex- 
penses involves judgment, and under careful scru- 
tiny it is many times found that expenditures which 
may have previously been considered as fixed costs 
or expenses, are transferred to the semi-variable or 
variable classification. 

After having made the study outlined above we 
would then be in a position to determine our course 
of action—and this could involve increases in selling 
prices, decreases in “cost,” elimination of products 
found to be non-profitable, or any combination of 
these possible courses of action. 

In conclusion, finding the answer to difficult 
problems of this nature is one of the primary func- 
tions of management. As president, and the indi- 
vidual charged with this responsibility, if I do not 
find the answer to this type of problem, and on a 
continuing basis, I may find that my own classifica- 
tion is transferred from fixed to variable cost. 


Develop advance markets 
to utilize total capacity 


BY D. A. RHOADES 

President 

Kaiser Aluminum ¢& Chemical 
Corp. 

Oakland, Calif. 


@ Although each industry naturally has problems 
peculiar to its own field, all industry faces great 
challenges to increase sales, to increase service to 
customers and also to increase the rate of profitabil- 
ity. If profit levels are not increased, or at least main- 
tained, both sales and service will deteriorate. 

Meeting these challenges requires the most ener- 
getic management attention to marketing as well as 
to providing efficient production capacity and con- 
trolling costs. In our own company we have carried 
out for several years, and are continuing, vigorous 
programs in all these areas. 

Only a few years ago the aluminum industry was 
in a situation where it could not adequately meet 
existing demands for the metal, and therefore could 
not begin to exploit the potentials for aluminum in 
new large-tonnage markets. To capture such mar- 
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kets, additional capacity ahead of the current de- 
mand was necessary, and therefore Kaiser Aluminum 
undertook a series of expansions. Such programs re- 
quire several years to plan and complete. We re- 
alized that it was possible—as the case indeed turned 
out to be—that this enlarged capacity might become 
available at a point when the general level of the 
nation’s business and economy might be in a reces- 
sion. It was doubly essential, then, to improve the 
efficiency of our marketing to serve both existing 
aluminum applications and develop new ones. 

To accomplish this we have in a series of steps 
largely divisionalized our operations and sales or- 
ganization on an industry market basis, rather than 
on the product basis which had been traditional in 
the aluminum industry. At the same time we ex- 
panded our market development activities to con- 
centrate chiefly on the potential large tonnage ap- 
plications in such industries as the automotive, can 
manufacturing and building. 

The results of these approaches are already appar- 
ent. Largely through our internal programs to re- 
duce costs and improve operating efficiencies, our 
earnings increased slightly in 1960 over 1959 despite 
a 7% decline in sales resulting from the lower level of 
activity in the metalworking industries. At the 
same time, the percentage of aluminum usage in the 
potential mass tonnage applications is steadily rising 
—examples are the rising amount used in automo- 
biles, and the introduction in 1961 models of several 
aluminum engine blocks; the growing usage of alu- 
minum in cans, and the significantly higher alu- 
minum poundage in both new home construction 
and home remodeling. 


Cutting promotional costs 
is questioned at Youngstown 


BY A. S$. GLOSSBRENNER 
President 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


@ Some people seem to feel profits are evil. 

If they are right, we at Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube intend to raise as much hell as possible. 

I sometimes wonder whether we all appreciate 
the many jobs that profits have to do for a healthy, 
growing business concern. 

They provide the money with which we pay in- 
vestors what, we hope, is a fair return so they will 
continue to supply us with the tools of our trade. 

They provide the money we must have to put into 
growth and the purchase of new equipment. 

Continued on page 124 
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The size of profits often is a determining factor in 
the amount of money we have available to carry on 
our research projects which lead us to new products 
and new methods of production—and it is in these 
two areas that I am convinced lie the answers to the 
economic problems of the steel industry. 

For the steel industry, like many others, is caught 
in the profit squeeze. Now there are many reasons 
for this, but regardless of what they are the chal- 
lenge remains the same—how to reverse the trend. 

The question has been asked, can it be done 
through more effective marketing? The answer is 
that effective marketing can certainly make a sub- 
stantial contribution. 

A recent survey of 100 companies by the Journal 
of Commerce showed that 40% said that further cuts 
in profits would force them to reduce expenditures 
for promotional purposes. 

At Youngstown, we question whether this is the 
answer to the profit squeeze. We have substantially 
stepped up our spending for advertising and other 
promotional projects. 

Furthermore, we presently have our sales and 
marketing programs under intense scrutiny by a 
qualified outside consultant. We believe that a com- 
pany that does not let experts take a good look at it 
from time to time will eventually find that its inter- 
nal judgments are based more on what one would 
like to see than on what one should see. 

Finally, permit me to quote Henry Ford II on 
still another of our pressing problems. Mr. Ford 
said: 

“If we are to promote genuinely worth while 
economic purposes without shackling economic free- 
dom, I would suggest that we improve the climate 
for increased capital investment by permitting busi- 
ness profits to share reasonably in our economic 
growth, and by wiser taxation, particularly in terms 
of more realistic and faster depreciation allowances 
for writing off plant and equipment and encouraging 
the building of new facilities.” 


AHS employs four-pronged 
approach to stem squeeze 


BY THOMAS G. MURDOUGH 

President 

American Hospital Supply 
Corp. 

Evanston, Ill. 


@ There is no management multiple-vitamin pill 
that will build profit muscles on every company that 
is experiencing a healthy sales-dollar curve but a 
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sagging P&L. Within the American Hospital Supply 
family of companies we find such a wide range of 
problems that no generalized action can cure them 
all. And there must be a lot of problems I’ve never 
heard of. 

You don’t have to be much of a management doc- 

, however, to diagnose these symptoms as what 
nei be called “The Over- Expense Syndrome.” 
We've had it from time to time, and some of our di- 
visions are still taking the cure. Here are a few 
things we have learned that may have application in 
other companies. Our investigations have pointed up 
four major avenues inviting decisive management ac- 
tion: 

First, intensive attacks on expenses—everything 
from freight classifications to departmental payrolls, 
from paperwork systems to interest rates. Super- 
visors and managers are asked to justify all continu- 
ing and recurring expenses. Nearly all expense items 
have shot up with inflation, of course, so the first 
test is justification—then cutting where possible. As 
a corollary to this, any extraordinary expenses or in- 
vestments throughout our network of manufacturing 
and distributing companies must have the approval 
of the parent company’s board of directors. 

Second, cutting costs of products and services 
purchased. Private label manufacturing contracts 
help distributors’ profit margins. Where there is suf- 
ficient volume, you can take over production com- 
pletely and add the manufacturing profit to the 
often-thin distributor’s gross. These extra profits are 
theoretical until proven, of course, but I know of 
only a few instances in scores of tests where our 
profit structure hasn't been enhanced enough to jus- 
tify the initial expense of making the product our- 
selves. 

Third, we have curtailed manpower drain and cut 
management costs by consolidating high echelon 
jobs, particularly where there is an affinity of inter- 
ests or markets. In a recent instance, we had profit 
problems in a rubber goods manufacturing subsidi- 
ary in Ohio. When the manager resigned, we trans- 
ferred management responsibility to the head of a 
plastics subsidiary in California. It looks like it’s 
going to click. Another subsidiary’s management re- 
sponsibility was tacked on to the functions of the 
president of a large specialty division. In both these 
cases the right results apparently were achieved— 
management was improved, new markets were un- 
covered and top management costs were cut nearly 
in half. 

The fourth major management profit-builder is in 
squeezing inventory. By cutting inventory in one 
major re-sale division (with 13 distribution centers ) 
we saved enough in manpower, warehouse space, 
tied-up capital and obsolescence to recoup much of 
the profit drain caused by expansion programs. 
There was approximately a 30% decrease in inven- 
tories against only 1% increase in back orders. 

Where “The Over-Expense Syndrome” crops into 
our picture, we always look for these four oppor- 
tunities to control costs without stifling our growth 
programs. ’ 
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Extracurricular explanation . . 


arroll Buzby (center), Chilton Co. president, explains 


details of MAP program to Edward Ritz (right), vice-president and media director, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, during cocktail party at Chilton meeting in 
Minneapolis. John Pfeffer, assistant publisher, Automotive Industries, looks on. 


Chilton explains ‘MAP’ to admen 


@ More and more, of recent years, 
business paper publishers have been 
emphasizing their role as marketing 
counsellors, rather than mere purvey- 
ors of white space. Many of them 
have set up extensive research facili- 
ties to provide the data for this coun- 
selling. 

The Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
which calls its marketing counselling 
the “Marketing 
Program,” recently dispatched 22 of 


efforts Assistance 
its executives (10 from Philadelphia 
and 12 from Chicago) to Minneapo- 
lis to explain MAP to advertisers and 


Greetings . . Bob McInnes 


agencies in that and the surrounding 
area. 
“This 
pitch,” said one Chilton executive. 
“We just wanted to explain MAP, 
and show the extent of the research 


definitely was not a sales 


that goes into the program.” 

Most of the marketing information 
that has come of the program 
was available to the 91 advertiser ex- 


out 


ecutives and 45 agency men who at- 
tended the meeting. Evidently they 
were impressed—they carried away a 
quarter of a ton of the printed mate- 
rial. * 


(seated), Chicago regional manager, Boot & Shoe Record- 


er, registers guests at Chilton meeting. Most of the guests were from Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area, but some came from as far as Milwaukee 
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The product . . Ryerson sign identifies the company and its product. 


Don’t forget the factory sign 


BY ROBERT THOMPSON 
Manager 

Electrical Advertising Division 
General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
Chicago 


handsome, __ well-constructed 


@ A 
sign is practically a necessity to a 
progressive and modern company— 
especially if the sign: 

(1) Identifies and advertises the 
company and product; (2) denotes 
pride in the company name; (3) in- 
forms the community that the com- 
pany is part of it; (4) enhances the 
appearance of the building and 
grounds; and (5) serves as a welcome 
landmark for both neighbors and 
strangers. 

One example of a sign that ac- 
complishes these five objectives, par- 
ticularly that of identifying and ad- 


‘ 


* 


WEBER~ 
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vertising the product, is that of Ryer- | 
son Steel Co. (see illustration). The | 


sign is simple, attractive—and is built 
of Ryerson’s own product. 

Another example of an effective 
sign is that of Weber Lithographing. 
Their location called for a roof sign. 


how the lettering of this type of sign 


tion getter. 


When thinking about a new com- | 
pany sign, clocks, weather forecasters 
and temperature indicators should be | . we ‘ mye oe = 

| its paid circulation policies give positive 
| answers to both viewpoints. To put it in 


times become so popular with mem- | : 
ts | the language of those of our subscribers 


bers of some communities as to call | 


considered. Such devices have at 


forth protests when the signs were 
removed. 














Arresting . . Weber sign is checkpoint for commuters on nearby expressway. 
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| McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


What values help sell 
business publications? 


If you’re looking at it from the viewpoint 
of a potential subscriber, you’re inter- 
ested in the value that the editorial con- 
tent holds for you. It has to match your 
job interests . . . help you solve the day- 
to-day problems you meet . . . compel 


| your continuing attention. 


Without this, a business publication 
has no real value-in-use to you. You 
don’t particularly want to read it, let 


The accompanying photograph shows | alone pay for it. 


As an advertiser, on the other hand, 


: | you must view it from a different angle. 
calls attention to the company name, | 
while using script to signify the prod- | 4 prerequisite to readership, as contrasted 
uct. The clock, of course, is an atten- | 


| to know is: ‘Who are these people?” 


Editorial content is still important; it is 
to receivership. But what you really want 


‘How many?” “Do they really want the 
publication?”’ 
McGraw-Hill has always believed that 


who are engineers, paid circulation is like 
a closed loop system. 

If we offer editorial content worthy of 
being sold, businessmen will pay for this 
service. They, in turn, make up an alert, 
interested audience . . . a market place of 
value to advertisers. Advertising dollars 
complete the cycle, give us the sales mar- 
gin to plow back into continuing edito- 
rial improvement that satisfies present 
subscribers and attracts new ones. 

To us, payment for our products repre- 
sents the natural and normal way of do- 
ing business. Our subscriber-customers 


| pay over $6,000,000 annually to read our 
| publications. They are literally paying to 
| reach you when you advertise in our 


pages. 





... McGraw-Hill 


PUDLICA TE. O 8S 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 
More than a million key men in business and 


| industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 








A product can only be sold sucessfully in proportion 
to the value it provides. McGraw-Hill publications 
are selected and bought by over a million key men in 


business and industry who want the best in editorial service. 
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DARES TO GIVE THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY A BREAK 


te, Though Proceedings of the IRE has by far the biggest circulation of any 
5 “2 technical electronics journal (68,400, ABC, as of June 30, 1960) and by 
z far the highest-quality of readership (63,696 readers are highly-qualified 
*evss* electronics engineers), it still offers you a low low page rate. Proceedings 
costs $810 a page, at the 12-time rate, or $11.84 per thousand readers. 


QUALITY OF READERSHIP? Consider: only 10% of Proceedings readers 
have been in the industry 5 years or less; 44% have been in it for from 
5 to 10 years; the largest group — 46% — have been in electronics from 
10 to 20 years and more. As you can see, Proceedings offers only the 
electronics elite. 
ACTION? You get that too. A Fosdick survey has established: 82% of Pro- 
ceedings readers also read the ads. 82% of 68,400 is 56,088. The number 
¢25meC% of people who read the ads in Proceedings exceeds the total circulation of 
t, the next publication! 45% of these readers have been moved to buy to the 
tune of millions after reading the ads. 


EDITORIAL PRESTIGE? Electronics history is made each month in the pages 
of Proceedings. Here you'll find the far-ahead articles of such technical 
excellence that they remain classics for years. 


4% Rati™ 


Proceedings is hence more than just an economical buy. Proceedings is the 
basic advertising buy. On its pages, through association, electronics firms 
proclaim to the world that they are really engineering firms, making equip- 
ment that can stand the scrutiny of the nation’s finest electronics minds. 
Prestige, at economical advertising rates, gives the industry a break—IRE 
dares to do it. 


For rate card, and details of our merchandising cooperation plan, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the IRE 
72 West 45th Street. * New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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CF&I . . giant-size cliché 


@ We commend the AJA for its courage. We 
lament its lack of judgment. 

It has issued a second volume of “These Are Our 
Best’—in which are collected “the” ads selected 
by members as their “best.” 

This publishing venture of AIA’s seems particu- 
larly unwise to us crusty old reviewers in view of 
the fact that, as an industry, we industrial adver- 
tising people are generally regarded as second-class 
citizens. 

Recently, the ad industry “big shots” have re- 
ferred to the “lowly” industrial ad, making us feel 
like pea-pickers, and you, AIA, champion of us all, 
come along and make us look like tenth-raters, 
trumpeting about a passle of gimcrack ads that for 
the most part look as though they had been cooked 
up by the freshman class in journalism. 

How can an industrial copywriter in a big agency 
ever expect to be treated by his management with 
any dignity after management has seen ads like 
these regarded, by our branch of the advertising 
business, as “our best”? 

How can a writer in an industrial agency ever 
stay on, resisting the lures of Maidenform bras and 


COPY CHASERS 


AIA 
does it again 
and... 


its AWFUL 


a spot on the Paar show when the AIA has taken so 
much trouble to make him look like a jerk to be in 
this end of the. business? 

Either the AIA had better stand for Good Ad- 
vertising (and, in order to do so, learn something 
about it)—or it had better shut up shop. 

Evidence for the prosecution follows. 


EXHIBIT 1 . . Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s “giant 
workman” with the giant smile on his giant face, is 
an industrial advertising illustrative cliche. You pull 
him out of the Cliche Department when you are 
desperate. As an attention-getting device, he is so 
commonplace that his pulling power is nil. Some- 
times we think he appears in business publications 
at a frequency rate something in the order of every 
eighteenth page. As a message-illuminating device, 
he is nothing more than a repulsively cheerful repre- 
sentation of the advertiser's size—which is not neces- 
sarily an endearing virtue. 

Nor could the headline be described as “reaching 
out and seizing the reader by the throat.” It ob- 
viously grabbed CF&I management, though. “The 
CF&I Image offers quality steel products” is the 
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kind of “company headline” that goes through the 
approval line without the slightest interference from 
blue pencils. 

Gallup-Robinson, who have watched more ads at 
work than anybody at CF&I, would call this, un- 
complimentarily, a “brag-and-boast” headline. 

Copy, in view of the communications problems 
in the marketing of durable goods, is on the childish 
side: 


“This giant steelman represents the quality built 
into CF&I’s steel products. He symbolizes the rigid 
controls exercised over every phase of CF&I pro- 
duction, from the mine to the finished product. He 
offers CF&I Steel Products which serve today on 
America’s homes, farms and ranches:” 


Then: a list of those products. 

The “data sheet” which accompanied the entry 
from the sponsor is almost incredible: 

“We believe the Image himself helps ‘stop’ the 
reader. The layout in the ad draws the reader's eye 
from the Image to the labels. The relatively brief 
copy tells what the steel man represents and how 
he serves the reader. In addition, the ad displays 
the entire CF&I Merchant Wire products in such a 
way that the ad does not look cluttered.” 

The “Image himself’—cliche that it is—does not 
stop the reader. The layout does not draw the eye 
to the labels. (It hastens it onto the next page.) 
The copy (although, we agree, mercifully brief) 
does not tell how either Old Familiar Giant Work- 
man or CF&I serves the reader—in terms of how the 
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reader is known to want to be served. And the lay- 
out is cluttered as hell. 


EXHIBIT 2 . . It may not be such a bad ad, this one 
by Lancaster Lens Co.—it produced five sales-result- 
ing inquiries—but to our way of thinking it doesn’t 
belong among any elite. 

Study it a bit, and youll get the idea of it. (You 
won't be able to read the copy, though. We almost 
couldn’t read it full-size.) The thing in the middle 
is a light shield for refrigerator interiors, replacing 
the exposed bulb. (The bulb in the ad, curiously, 
has the dual but opposite purposes of symbolizing 
the evil to be cured and to encase the headline of- 
fering the cure.) But you have to read into that tiny 
sans serif copy to learn what it is. 

We deplore the presence in any group of “best” 
ads of one in which the text, in hard-to-read sans 
serif type, is required to be read over hard-to-read- 
over Ben Day screen. 

This is a “pretty” ad. But we fear that it doesn’t 
deliver as much message as it set out to do. Form 
smothered function. 


EXHIBIT 3 If we were collecting ads which, in 
order to demonstrate how difficult it is to distinguish 
among brands, use analogies such as look-alike 
butterflies (we guess it’s hard to distinguish among 
them), then this Ohio Chemical ad would rate a 
place of honor. 

It is a very good example of an ad using butter- 
flies to dramatize the difficulty of distinguishing 
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among the various brands of medical gases. 

The tragic thing about such ads is the effort they 
make, in their copy, to make up for the absence of 
any physical dissimilarity in the product. Note for 
yourself Ohio’s valiant attempt: 


“Ohio Chemical insures extra-high purity for its 
gases by carefully controlling all stages of their pro- 
duction . . from raw material inspection through 
processing and filling into rechecked, clean and 
freshly painted cylinders. Wherever you buy Ohio 
labeled medical gases, you can be sure they exceed 
U.S.P. requirements. This important difference is 
recognized and appreciated by the men and women 
who daily must administer these drugs with unques- 
tioning confidence.” 


Would Ohio Chemical have us believe that other 
companies do not “insure extra-high purity . . by 
carefully controlling all stages of production”? You 
mean, the difference is that some companies care- 
fully control only some stages of their production? 
You mean, other companies don’t clean their cylin- 
ders? You mean, other companies just reach the 
U.S.P. requirements and then stop? 

Copy like this is just ground out—without any 
thought. Like a certain butterfly, it is non-distin- 
guishable from others of its species. 


EXHIBIT 4 . . Objective of the Diamond Chain 
Co. ad was, according to the data sheet in the 
AIA booklet: 

“We knew we could produce ‘Micropitch’ chain 


and we knew it would find general application in 
the instrumentation and communication field. But 
how much for what kind of chain would be bought 
by whom for what use? This was our problem.” 

Results were stated to be: 

“The ad determined sources for our potential 
market; the market size; uses for the product; and 
the amount of product likely to be used in the fore- 
seeable future. It also furnished good sales leads. 
Too, it provided an opportunity for Diamond to re- 
fine the product prior to setting up final production 
facilities, allowing Diamond a definite market ad- 
vantage.” 

If this ad, with its lack of a strong focal point, 
with its distracting mechanical devices (plotting 
paper background, heavy black borders, typographi- 
cal tricks), and with its scattered compartments of 
information—all tending to make the information 
less, rather than more accessible—really accom- 
plished all that was claimed for it, then it does in- 
deed deserve the laurels bestowed upon it. In fact, 
it’s the miracle of 20th century advertising. 

The facts are in there somewhere, to be sure. The 
layout man and the typographer did their best to 
hide them. 


EXHIBIT 5 . . Judging from what we can learn from 
the data sheet accompanying the entry from Vas- 
coloy-Ramet, “there is a tremendous field in this 
new age” for certain refractory metals which are 
manufactured by this company. Trouble is, appar- 
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ently, the sales force can’t get around to everybody 
who might be interested in these metals, so adver- 
tising is used to spread the word. 

As explained in the data sheet, “This type of ad 
from a cemented carbide manufacturer is an en- 
tirely different approach to a new market that is 
always working in the tomorrow. It is written to 
show that we may be able to solve some of the prob- 
lems of the men who are working for tomorrow and 
on the edge of space.” 

So there you are, sitting there on the edge of 
space, working in the tomorrow and not knowing 
much if anything about these refractory metals with 
the special characteristics. You're pretty busy with 
your problems and all, but mavbe there’s an answer 
to your problems in some business magazines that 
the boy just tossed on your desk. 

So you open them up, one by one, and by and 
by you come upon a picture of a covered wagon. 
And there’s a guy who looks like Superman in a 
space suit. Hey, that’s for you! "Cause you’re work- 
on the edge of space, and in the middle of tomor- 
row! And it says, the readin’ says, “Pioneering 
yesterday . . today . . and tomorrow!” 

Yes, sir, that’s for me! Here’s the solution to that 
old problem of mine. Maybe there’s something in 
here about some refractory metals with special char- 
acteristics. Maybe. We'll see, anyway, shall we? 

Bless my soul! “Pioneering is open in many fields 
as man stands on the edge of space.” You said it, 
man. That’s just where I am, and, man, I’m a pio- 
neer. Now, about those refractory metals. 

“New metals and materials must be created to 
help carry him safely into space and back.” 

Man, you're so right. This is a real swingin’ ad. 

“The metallurgical research and production ex- 
perience of V-R refractory metal specialists can 
serve your program by building metals to meet your 
specifications.” 
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That’s it! Man, do I have specifications! 

“Just give us your requirements for heat resistance 

dimensional stability . . density . . resistance to 
wear and corrosion.” Why, man? 

Because “we may be able to help you solve some 
of your problems. Our metallurgical know-how and 
complete production facilities are working full time 
creating metals to help pioneer a brighter future.” 

Sure, but what’s that ole covered wagon doing in 
there, man? 


MORE EXHIBITS. . 
much too confusing, and much too hard to read. 
And for all of the confusion in the upper part of 
the ad—overlaid with pink ink—the ad is unusually 
static. One doesn’t know where to start—the head- 
line has been drowned in pink ink, the normal focal 
point comes in the middle of a table of data, and the 


Magcobar’s ad is much too pink, 


tvpe is too tiny to be inviting. 


REVOLTING . 
cheap, revolting ad. Cheap because somebody at Jar- 
vis thinks it’s necessary to use an infantile appeal to 
attract business men readers. Revolting because it 
proves that people apparently without advertising 
taste can survive in the advertising profession. 
How can readers respect advertising when they 


Jarvis Corp.’s two-thirds page is a 


see that its practitioners don’t? 


MYSTERY AWARD . . This Rocky Mountain Metal 
Products Co. ad received the Brame Award (what- 


ever that is) and also a typographic design award 
from the Art Directors’ club of Denver. 

We award it the Copy Chasers Mystery Award— 
it’s a mystery why anyone should think that Rocky 
Mountain’s “361” merits any consideration in an 
examination of communications. 

What does it communicate? 


Continued on page 136 
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continued from p. 134 


You see this guy with black glasses scratching his 
ear. That’s in the gray band of the ad. Below, in his 
necktie area, is the red band. Plus “361”. Above him 
is the yellow band. Another “361.” (Oh, and we just 
noticed the “361” next to his other ear. ) 

The single, solid block of text starts with a sen- 
tence in all-caps. “361 ORTHODONTIC BANDING VARI- 
ATIONS MERIT CONSIDERATION.” That’s one of the 
most modest and least beguiling openings we've 
ever seen. 

But the low key is shattered almost immediately. 
“I was amazed,” says somebody (we never found 
out who 
“to glance through my new R. M. Band Catalog and 


using that good old radio word amaze, 
learn . .” We never found out what 


ARTY ARTIFACT The Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals 
tree—“It would take more than 100 million rubber 
trees—a vast plantation covering more acreage than 
Connecticut and Delaware combined—to match the 
productive capacity of Goodrich-Gulf’—won an_ art 
directors award 

It is probably hanging in the G-G C board room, 
because it is beautifully representative of ads that 
managements like to publish in order to win the 
interest of other managements who aren’t nearly as 
interested as the  first-mentioned managements 
would like to believe 


NUTCRACKER NONSENSE . . Two things least likely 
to attract readers are symbols and abstract nouns. 

The two jaws in the Kaiser Engineers ad are red 
and black; they are meant to suggest—what? Crack- 


ing nuts or eating nuts? For a clue, we move to the 
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small picture below; it is captioned: “Pendulum ore 
conveyor—Ingenuity produced KE innovation dis- 
tributing beneficiated iron ore in 180° crescent; con- 
served space, cut rehandling costs.” 

Wouldn't that have made a better major illustra- 
tion? 

As for “InGeNnurry’—that’s just another of those 
hideous “virtue” words that gratify advertisers but 
scare off readers. Instead of proclaiming its “in- 
genuitv,” this advertiser should have attempted to 


demonstrate it. 


NOT EVEN RHINESTONE. . Here's a real gem. One 
of the very finest jewels of advertising incompetence 
we ve ever encountered. 

Purpose of this jewel, as stated by Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., was “to convey the impression that 
this is a fine piece of machinery.” So 

Headline: “A Gem” 

Sub-head: “magnificent in many settings’ 

Major illustration: press and diamonds 

Minor illustrations: diamond rings 

Cliches: 

“Installed in plants covering a wide variety of 
applications, the Miller-M-A-N Offset Presses have 
proven their exceptional value in producing top 
quality work at high operating speeds, and with a 
minimum of press preparation time. Precision ma- 
chining and extra sturdy construction assure lou 
maintenance costs even when operated under the 
most rigorous conditions.” 

This could have been a parody of bad industrial 
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Marlex model 
(case file 7-107C-0) 


Merle’ extitit at Sth Nationa Pastis Exposition 


Is a complete “‘shopping center 


In planning and designing the exhibit for the Meeting tough requirements is a Gardner Dis- 
Plastics Sales Division of Phillips Chemical Com- plays specialty. Whether a single display with 
pany to use at the National Plastics Exposition, planned impact or a complete PLANNED IM- 
Gardner Displays faced two major require- PACT program is needed, Gardner has the 
ments: the display had to stimulate designers facilities, the craftsmen and the creative know- 
and fabricators to use Marlex resins in their how to supply the exact display to achieve the 
creations ... and it had to show the wide line _ best results. Write for complete details. 

of diversified products already being made 
from Marlex. 





The final exhibit is a real stopper. Occupying a See this Gardner-designed exhibit at the 
space 74’ x 15’, it features a typical street scene Sth National Plastics Exposition, 
with nine separate shops in which wares made The Coliseum, New York City 
from Marlex are displayed. There is even a 

“Science Institute” where various forming tech- June 5 to $—Booths 104, 106, 108, 114, 116 
niques are shown. 











*MARLEX is a trademark for Phillips family of olefin polymers. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 
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477 Melwood Ave. 1937 W. Hastings St. Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. 41 East 42nd St. 830 Land Title Bldg, 
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NEWS OF 


Boost capital spending plans 3%, 
new McGraw-Hill study finds 


= U. S. industry now plans to spend 
$35.35 billion for new plants and 
equipment this year, according to a 
survey conducted by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. A pre- 
liminary survey last October indicated 
business planned $35.1 billion in 
1961 capital spending, 3% under this 
latest survey. 

Douglas Greenwald, manager of 
McGraw-Hill’s economic _ services, 
said that the increase in spending 
plans since last fall “clearly points to 
an upswing in capital investment” for 
the rest of 1961 and on into next 
year. 

In addition, the survey reveals that 
industry’s advance plans for 1962, 
1963 and 1964 are almost as high 
as expenditures planned for this year. 

“Considered in the light of past 
performance,” Mr. Greenwald said, 
“preliminary plans are a bright omen 
for 1962-64.” Generally, plans for 
more than one year ahead have been 
much lower than the current year 
because companies’ plans are in- 
complete. Actual spending may turn 
out to be considerably higher. 

Other major findings: 


© Manufacturers plan to devote 70% 
of their investment this year to mod- 
ernization of existing plant and equip- 
ment—the highest percentage ever re- 
corded in McGraw-Hill surveys. This 
continues a trend towards increased 
modernization to raise efficiency, and 
reduced expansion to enlarge capac- 
ity, which began in 1958. 


© Research and development expend- 
itures by industry will amount to a 
record $10.5 billion in 1961. This is 
over and above capital spending, up 
$707 million over 1960 and heading 
toward $11.7 billion by 1964. Man- 
ufacturers estimate that 14% of their 
1964 sales will be in products that do 
not now exist—another survey record. 
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¢ Manufacturers were operating at 
an average rate of 77% of capacity at 
the end of 1960, the lowest rate re- 
ported in the last 14 years. As a re- 
sult, they plan to increase capacity 
slightly more than 3% yearly over the 
next four years. This rate is only half 
the post-war average. 

Unit sales, on the other hand, are 
expected to rise 3% in 1961, and an- 
other 20% during 1962-64—double the 
planned capacity increase. If the 
sales materialize, operating rates 
would be close to the preferred rate 
of industry, and, in some industries, 
expansion would be required. 

Industry's ability to pay for its 
spending plans seems strong, the sur- 
vey found. The flow of funds from 
depreciation is expected to rise 8% 
this year and another 16% by 1964. 

As for industry as a whole, the 
$35.35 billion it plans to spend this 
year is only $340 million less than 
was spent last year, though still $1.6 
billion below the peak capital spend- 
ing year of 1957. The large outlays 
already planned for the future are 
$34.15 billion in 1962, $33.06 billion 
in 1963, and $33.34 billion in 1964. 

Of this year’s total, manufacturing 
companies plan to spend $14.09 bil- 
lion, down 3% from 1960, and very 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


nearly the same amount yearly from 
1962 to 1964. The largest single 
manufacturing industry in capital 
spending is the petroleum industry, 
which plans a $2.85 billion outlay 
this year and almost equal amounts 
annually through 1964. 

Despite an operating rate of only 
about 50% of capacity, the steel in- 
dustry plans to continue investing 
over $1 billion in each of the next 
four years. 

The chemical industry, which is 
spending $1.66 billion this year, is 
planning to spend nearly the same 
amount in 1962 and 1963, and plans 
for 1964 are already higher than 
1961. Both machinery and auto com- 
panies are planning $1 billion a year 
expenditures between now and 1964. 

Of the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries’ $21.26 billion 1961 total, elec- 
tric and gas utilities are planning a 
$6.13 billion outlay this year—close to 
1957’s record and 8% over 1960. The 
utilities have plans very close to this 
level for the next three years. 

Communications companies and 
transportation firms other than rail 
plan a 1961 outlay of $4.8 billion, 
down 5% from 1960. But, 1962-1964 
yearly plans are already nearly as 
high as those of 1961. 

Commercial firms plan a_ record 
$8.6 billion 1961 expenditure, re- 
flecting a continued upswing in con- 
struction of new shopping centers, 
warehouses, office buildings and oth- 

Continued on page 140 
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ON THE GO 


How do you make a magazine’s 
editorial content so good it be- 


comes must reading? You get to 


know your readers personally. You 
get out from behind the typewriter 
and travel America. You taik to 
your reader...ask probing questions 
»..Mmake suggestions. And above 
all, you listen. To his problems... 
his needs...his self-interests. And 
then you know what to write and 
how to write it so it hits home. 
Browsed through PURCHASING 
Magazine lately? Do. It’s practically 
a profile of today’s. PA. Reason: 
Our editors know thousands of 
PA’s personally. They visit plants. 
Attend meetings. Make speeches. 
Write articles and textbooks. Coun- 
sel government agencies on the 
purchasing function. They’re al- 
ways on the go...some 100,000 
miles or more last year alone. 


PURCHASING 


_ MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


A Conover-Mast publication © 205 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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reach rich 
Textiles 
U.S.A. 





Everybody out for fun! By car, ship, plane 
and train, whole families are off to beaches, 
lakes and mountains. Hometown recreation 
areas are busy, too! People are having a ball 
and wearing out their clothes much faster. 

There are 177,700,000 of these clothes 
wearer-outers right now. By 1970 this will 
increase to 219,500,000. The implication of 
a booming textile market is apparent. 

To meet this booming demand, textile 
mills are modernizing equipment at an un- 
heard of rate. New developments make some 
equipment obsolete before it’s installed. 

All of this results in a growing market for 
suppliers of machinery, parts equipment, 
chemicals, dyes, packaging . . . you name it! 

If you’re selling to Textiles U.S.A., you 
want to reach the scientifically oriented man- 
agement men who make buying decisions. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES does it for you. TI is 
the textile management and engineering 
journal, and will take your advertising in 
to the men who buy. 


Textile Industries, 2w.r.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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As America goes, 
the market grows 
...for Textiles, U.S.A. 
and its suppliers ! 
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OE EPTION 
Increasing fiber usage, new 
processes and new textile pro- 
ducts present an ever expanding 
market to suppliers of Ameri- 
ca’s textile mills. Textile Indus- 
tries can help you obtain more 
business from Textiles, U.S.A. 
See facing page for details. 
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er service establishments. After 1961, 
however, plans taper off. 

Rounding out the non-manufactur- 
ing total are the railroads and the 
mining industry. Railroad spending 
this year will drop a sharp 33%—to 
$690 million—but plans for the next 
three years are already higher. 

Mining companies also indicate a 
relatively low level of planned invest- 
ment, though 1961’s planned $1.03 
billion outlay is 4% higher than spend- 
ing in 1960. Plans for 1962-64 are 


somewhat lower. 


F&S&R’s Holden takes over 
as New York office manager 


= William E. Holden, new office 
manager of the Fuller & Smith & Ross 
New York office, has realigned his 
charges into four account groups, 
each headed by a group manager. 
The four managers are Walter Morris, 
William Cunningham, George Lyon 
and Irwin Roll. 

Mr. Holden, a senior vice-president, 
was formerly vice-president and di- 
rector of Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield. He succeeded Ralph 
Nicholson, now assistant postmaster 
of the United States. 

Also in the agency’s New York of- 
fice, John A. McKinven, previously 
vice-president of creative services, is 
now vice-president of marketing serv- 
ices; Kenneth E. Morre, previously 
vice-president and chairman of the 
plans board, has moved to vice-presi- 
dent of client service; and Gene Tay- 
lor, formerly vice-president and cre- 
ative director, is vice-president of 
creative services. 


William B. Freeman elected 
ABP board chairman 


= William B. Freeman has _ been 
elected chairman of the board of As- 
sociated Business Publications. Mr. 
Freeman, president of Miller Free- 
man Publications, San Francisco, suc- 
ceeds William D. Littleford, president 
of Billboard Publishing Co., New 
York. 

Robert F. Marshall, executive vice- 
president of F. W. Dodge Corp., was 
elected first vice-chairman; and Ed- 





ward A. O'Rorke, vice-president, 
Magazine Publishing Div., Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., is the new second 
vice-chairman. 

Other ABP officers elected were: 
secretary, Shelton Fisher, senior vice- 
president, Publications Div., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; treasurer, 
Philip H. Hubbard, president of Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp.; western vice- 
chairman, Knox Bourne, vice-presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Los Angeles; midwestern vice-chair- 
man, Edward L. Henderson, presi- 
dent, Business News Publishing Co., 
Detroit (re-elected); and _ eastern 
vice-chairman, James H. Moore, Jr., 
president and publisher of Moore 
Publishing Co. 


Petroleum Engineer buys 
‘Petrochemical Industry’ 


= Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Co., Dallas, has purchased all pub- 
lishing rights of Petrochemical Indus- 
try from Producers Publishing Co., 
Bradford, Pa. 

According to Joe B. Woods, presi- 
dent of Petroleum Engineer, “the ad- 
dition of this publication will add 
more useful editorial content for the 
readers of Petro/Chem Engineer, and 
will also increase the magazine’s paid 
circulation base for advertisers.” 


Sid Bernstein named CFAC 
‘advertising man of year’ 


= Sidney R. Bernstein, editorial di- 
rector of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, has 
been chosen “ad- 
vertising man of 
1961” by the Chi- 
cago Federated 
Advertising Club. 
Mr. Bernstein is 
also vice-presi- 
dent of Advertis- 
ing Publications 
and editorial di- 
rector of Advertising Age and Adver- 
tising & Sales Promotion. 


Bernstein 


Weatherhead names Liggett 
for all divisions 


= Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, has 
named Carr Liggett Advertising to 
handle all of its divisions, with com- 
bined billings expected to be in excess 

of $500,000. 
The divisions are: industrial prod- 
Continued on page 142 
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Textile 
Industries 


Editors at work: G. H. Dockray, J. W. Ellington, J. F. Guest. 


Good editorial is the backbone of any publi- 
cation, and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has a 
mighty stout backbone. 

Five editors, all graduate textile engineers 
with mill experience, are on the job every 
day, getting firsthand solutions to textile 
problems. They work with textile manage- 
ment men and engineers in the mills to get 
the top flight textile articles which are 
characteristic of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is not a general busi- 
ness magazine. IT IS SPECIFICALLY A 
TEXTILE MAGAZINE. It carried 117.33 more 
editorial pages than the nearest competitor 
in 1960. As a result, textile men prefer TI. 

With the lowest rate. per thousand, the 
largest world-wide mill circulation and the 
finest editorial, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the 
odds-on choice for your advertising dollar. 

This is not idle boasting. In 1960 TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES carried 200 more display ad 
pages than its nearest competitor. 


J. Frank Guest, Managing Editor, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Received his 
textile engineering degree from 
Georgia Tech. Gained mill exper- 
ience at Fulton Bag & Cotton and 
Oak Manufacturing Co. A textile 
degree and mill experience are pre- 
requisites for all TI editors. 


Textile Industries, 2w.k.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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The proven way 
to reach the 
billion-dollar-plus 
hospital market 











Here’s how HOSPITALS helps you sell 
recession-proof, expanding hospitals : 


Ist in Circulation 


HOSPITALS delivers the highest 
average total paid circulation of 
any hospital publication . . . 21% 
more copies than the next publica- 
tion, 39% more copies than the 
third publication. 





Ist in U.S. Coverage 


In the United States HOSPITALS’ 
circulation exceeds the second pub- 
lication by more than 28% . . . 38% 
more than the second magazine... 
leads substantially in all A.B.C. 
geographic regions. 





Ist in Reaching Known 
Purchasing Power 





HOSPITALS’ circulation is concen- 
trated among the nation’s leading 
hospitals . . . institutions that meet 
the highest standards in hospital 
service. 


Ist in Advertising Economy 


HOSPITALS’ advertising rates deliv- 
er more readers with known pur- 
chasing power at lowest cost per 





thousand readers . . . a 12-time 
b&w page schedule in HOSPITALS 
costs 23% less than the second pub- 
lication, 24% less than the third 
magazine. 


Ist in Advertiser Acceptance 


From 1945 through 1960 HOSPI- 
TALS gained 747 advertising pages 
as compared to losses of 382 pages 
and 214 pages for the other publi- 
cations in the field. 

READE < 2m crestor 
Increase your share of the growing hospi- 
tal market .. . reach the greatest number 
of prospects at lowest cost . . . capitalize 
on the unequalled prestige of HOSPITALS. 
For details, contact your nearest HOSPI- 
TALS representative today. 


HOSPITALS @% 


JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ucts, formerly with Stoetzel & As- 
sociates, Chicago; aviation and LP gas 
products, formerly with Bayless-Kerr, 
Cleveland; automotive products, for- 
merly with Carlson & Co., Indianap- 
olis; and a new hydraulic pneumatic 
components division. 


Timken sues U.S. to test 
IRS gag on public issue ads 


# Timken Roller Bearing Co., Cleve- 
land, has sued the federal govern- 
ment to recover $1,282,960 collected 
by the Internal Revenue Service by 
disallowing Timken’s public issue ads 
over a four-year period. 

The ads involved deal with eco- 
nomic, financial, social and other sub- 
jects of a general nature, which Tim- 
ken says “were deemed necessary 
and proper to foster and develop a 
favorable climate” for the company’s 
production and sales. 

Timken acknowledged that IRS 
may disallow ads directed toward 
specific legislation or related to poli- 
tical candidates. But it said, “None 
of our ads fall into these categories. 
They cannot therefore be classified as 
political or lobbying in any accepted 
sense. They were intended to inform 
our employes and others on certain 
problems and issues. They were in- 
tended to foster the free enterprise 
system under which we have pros- 


pered. And they were intended to 
develop good will and secure new 
customers for the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.” 

The company’s move to recover 
its tax payments in the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Ohio, Eastern Division, culminates a 
long controversy which started when 
IRS took the position that many Tim- 
ken ads could not be regarded as 
reasonable and necessary under the 
tax laws. In a statement Timken said 
the tax claims were paid last Septem- 
ber in order to avoid further interest 
accumulations, and that the case was 
brought to court today after IRS re- 
jected claims for refunds. 

Simultaneously with filing the case, 
Timken began distribution of a book- 
let which provides background about 
the case. Timken’s booklet reproduces 
ads dealing with such problems as 
inflation, high levels of federal spend- 
ing, and labor union demands. 

It says the ads attracted favorable 
notice—from employes, customers, 
stockholders, and business and civic 
leaders in every corner of the country. 

“If responsible business men can- 
not use institutional advertising such 
as we have described, and have the 
cost recognized as a proper business 
expense for tax purposes,” Timken 
said, “then an important part of the 
free enterprise system has been lost.” 

Timken said its institutional ads 
appeared primarily in newspapers in 
cities where it operates plants. 

“The issue is whether we, or any 
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Lobbying? . . 


Here are two of the ads involved in the Timken-IRS battle. 





company, can be penalized for ex- 
pressing our views on economic, fi- 
nancial, social and other subjects that 
have a vital impact on the success 
of our business operations,” Timken 
contended. 

The claim deals with tax assess- 
ments against advertising and promo- 
tional activity in 1951 through 1954. 
Actual expenditures challenged by 
IRS for the four-year period totaled 
$1,237,159, out of a total taxable in- 
come of $144,012,847 for the four 
years. The government's tax claim 
for the disallowed ad and promotion 
expenditures totaled $852,315, but by 
the time settlement was made last 
September it was already swollen by 
$365,189 in interest. 


Hitchcock names publishers, 
adds to editorial staff 


= Hitchcock Publishing Co., Whea- 
ton, Ill., has named Vincent C. 
Hogren, W. F. Schleicher, William 
Jacobs and Bruce Howat as publish- 
ers of its eight business papers. 
Mr. Hogren, executive vice-presi- 
dent, was named publisher of Wood 
Working Digest and Grinding & Fin- 
ishing; Mr. Schleicher, formerly 
editorial vice-president, was named 
publisher of Plant Management & En- 


yo Al 2 


Schleicher 


7 i. 


Jacobs 


gineering and Machine & Tool Blue 
Book; Mr. Jacobs, formerly Detroit 
district manager, was named publish- 
er of Assembly & Fastener Engineer- 
ing and Cutting Tool Engineering; 
and Mr. Howat, formerly general 
manager, was named publisher of 
Metropolitan Transportation and 
School Bus Transportation. 


Hitchcock, which merged with 
Drake Publishing Co. last fall, has 
also announced the addition of 10 
editors to its staff. 


Three F. W. Dodge officers 
elected to McGraw-Hill board 


= Three officers of the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York, have been elected 
directors of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. They are Irving W. 
Hadsell, Dodge president; Paul Ab- 
bott, Dodge board chairman; How- 
ard J. Barringer, a Dodge director. 

McGraw-Hill acquired Dodge as a 
subsidiary this past March. 

McGraw-Hill has also announced 
plans to build a new office, to be 
erected at Hightstown, N.J. The 
building will house the company’s 
eight service departments, probably 
by December, 1962. 


American R/D Corp. buys 
‘Industrial Research’ Stock 


® Scientific Publishing Co., Chicago, 
publisher of Industrial Research, has 
sold $180,000 of common stock to 
American Research & Development 
Corp., Boston. 

American is a pioneer venture cap- 
ital company which finances scientif- 
ically oriented companies. Industrial 
Research is the company’s second 
publishing venture. Last year it 
helped launch Medical Tribune, a 
weekly newspaper for physicians. 

Industrial Research was started as 
a quarterly for technical management 
executives in 1959. It is now publish- 
ing bi-monthly and plans to go 
monthly in October. Neil P. Ruzic, 
editor and publisher, said the capital 
from the stock sale will be used to 
help strengthen editorial, advertising 
and circulation departments, launch 
a subscription drive through space 
and direct mail advertising and con- 
struct a new building. 


Ad Age’s summer workshop on 
creativity set for Aug. 1-4 


= The Advertising Age-sponsored 
summer workshop on advertising cre- 
ativity will be held at the Palmer 

House, Chicago, Aug. 1-4. 
The workshop is devoted to a re- 
Continued on page 144 








SHOW them 
what you mean! 


The Overhead Projector is one of the newest 
and most widely used audio-visual aids in 
Education today. Put the AO Overhead 
Delineascope Projector to work for you! 


Use it at sales meetings, dealer and customer 
clinics, sales training programs, budget and 
advertising presentations, conventions, at 
important stockholder meetings, conferences 
of all kinds. 

AO’s Overhead Projector is easy to use... 
no special skills or instructions required. 
You can project in a well-lighted room and 
always see your audience for ideal rapport. 
You write with a grease pencil directly onto 
a built-in cellophane roll. Use it as a con- 
venient blackboard to develop your story. 
Image is projected over your shoulder onto 
screen even as you write, yet you never leave 
your seat...always face your audience. Or 
you can project inexpensive transparencies 
and build up your story graphically and with 
telling effect with simple overlays. 

Send for complete information . . . now! 
Write to: Dept. T290, American Optical 
Company, Instrument Division, Buffalo 
15. Y. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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SELLING 


issues for 
July and August 


Each year the world’s second largest 
electronic convention takes place under 
the co-sponsorship of the nearly 21,000 
IRE members in the 16 sections of the 
7th Region of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers—the eleven Western States. 


These same 21,000 engineers have their 
own publications, the two annual Grid- 
Bulietin issues for July and August, to 
inform themselves about the plans and 
preparations for WESCON—this year 
happening in San Francisco, August 22, 
2a, a, oe 

What better way to put your sales message 
before these same influential individuals? 
For details, contact the adver- 
tising manager, Grid-Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1193, San Mateo, 
California. 


| webgon © 








e a 
-grid-bulletin- 
7th year 
JULY ISSUE CLOSES JUNE 19 
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view and discussion of creative ad- 
vertising, both print and broadcast. 
Cost of the workshop is $125, 


which includes three lunches and 
two dinners, but does not include ho- 
tel accommodations. Complete details 
are available from Summer Work- 
shops, c/o Advertising Age, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11. 


Sargent says 75% of companies 
lack advertising objectives 


= Who sets the advertising objec- 
tives? The literal answer is nobody, 
in 75% of the industrial companies 
interviewed in a study conducted by 
John Sargent, partner, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & Paget, New York. 

Mr. Sargent, who interviewed man- 
agement, sales and advertising execu- 
tives in 32 companies, told a New 
York AIA chapter workshop session 
that: 


1. Seventy-five per cent of industrial 
products firms have not established 
objectives for their advertising. 


2. Sixteen per cent have set up some 
objectives for their advertising, but 
that these objectives, where they 
exist, are not well integrated into the 
companies’ over-all objectives. 


3. Only nine per cent of the com- 
panies have over-all company, market- 
ing and related advertising objectives, 
and are using these as the basis for 
their advertising programs. 


Mr. Sargent said, “To develop ad- 
vertising plans and programs and 
budgets without a clear picture as to 
specific objectives—and the way in 
which these objectives are related to 
other company objectives, can lead to 
wasted money and effort and result in 
frustration. Yet this is exactly what is 
happening in a large number of com- 
panies.” 

“One of our problems in discussions 
was to explain the difference between 
the ‘advertising budget’ and ‘adver- 
tising objectives, ” he said. 

In some companies the budgetary 
approach still dominates and makes 
the idea of setting advertising ob- 
jectives appear somewhat pedantic 
and unrealistic, Mr. Sargent said. 

“This is so ingrained in the minds 
of some managers that when we 
asked about who sets advertising ob- 
jectives, they said, ‘You mean the 
budget?” ” 


Not having advertising objectives 
means, he said: 


1. Advertising is not contributing as 
effectively as possible toward over-all 
company success. 


2. The advertising manager and the 
advertising function are not  rec- 
ognized as key, essential parts of the 
marketing team. 


3. Because objectives don’t provide 
a balance wheel to long-term com- 
pany goals, advertising is on a roller 
coaster—budgets fluctuating despite 
the vital need for a stabilizing influ- 


ence. 


Mr. Sargent said this situation is 
both the fault of the company man- 
agement and the advertising man- 
ager. “Several top management 
people in effect stated: “We'd wel- 
come the establishment of objectives 
by our advertising department. But 
the ad manager doesn’t show any 
evidence of a broader management 
viewpoint as to objectives and results. 
Because of this, it’s been necessary 
for top management to play a major 
part in the budget and generally to 
oversee and control the advertising 
activity.’ ” 

Mr. Sargent said, “From my own 
participation in this survey Id say 
that the advertising manager can do 
a whale of a lot to improve his man- 
agement and marketing stature in his 
company, but he’s got to stop being 
so much of a technician and become 
more of a strategist. He’s got to earn 
the right to participate more broadly, 
by thinking and expressing himself 
more broadly—and that includes the 
setting of objectives for his own activ- 
ity. 

“If you haven’t done it, you'll find 
it a broadening exercise, and in most 
companies you'll find it stimulates in- 
terest at a variety of management 


levels.” 





OTHER SPEECHES . . Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Banker says good marketing 
can be bad marketing overseas 


e “If the world economic forces 
which have been whittling away at 
our competitive advantages are so 
evenly balanced, are there any fea- 
tures indigenous to America which 
may help the United States to con- 
tinue to operate profitably in this 
booming world market? In my opin- 
ion there are two. 

“First, we in the United States have 
an advantage which will be hard for 
any nation to overcome in our tech- 
nology and research . . . 

“The second advantage which we 
still have, and must maintain, is a 
highly developed knowledge of ad- 

vanced marketing techniques 
Right now this marketing know-how 
is really amazing .. . 

“We have developed a knowledge 
of ‘how-to, but have we also de- 
veloped to the same degree the wis- 
dom of ‘when-to?” 

“We in the United States are too 
often inclined to go charging into a 
new country, proudly using every- 
thing we have in our basket of new 
ideas. We then proceed to fall flat on 
our face... 

“We just cannot, and must not, try 
to force our marketing methods on all 
people. Certainly we believe in the 
industrial development of foreign 
countries, but not so rapidly that it 
will disrupt the economy that they 
are trying to create. This growth 
must be brought about by increased 
contact and constant exposure—an 
evolution again, not a revolution. 

“Our marketing knowledge is avail- 
able and it should be used to lead the 
export race, keeping us a step ahead 
of our competitors. In some parts of 
the world such as Western Europe, 
there is a mature economy, more 
nearly in focus with our own. Here, 
the day is coming only too soon when 
we will have to use every bit of mar- 
keting knowledge we have, and a lot 
more, to keep us at the head of the 
pack. In newly developing economies 
such as are found in West Africa, 
most of our mass marketing methods 
are useless, and we must look back to 
another stage in our marketing evolu- 

Continued on page 146 





MANAGEMENT READERSHIP SURVEY SHOWS... 





Executives say 
management articles 


in xo ONSTRUCTOR 


are valuable in the 
operation of 
their construction firms! 


“Do you find management articles in The 
CONSTRUCTOR of value in the operation of 
your business?”’ 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 


Yes REMC N RET 88.3 
no i 13.7 


100.0 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America —who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 


For a complete report on all the valuable information gathered 
in this new survey, send for your free copy of the 16-page 
booklet, “Management Readership Survey.” 


CONSTRUCTOR 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 20TH AND E STREETS, N.W. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, Y, EXECUTIVE 3-2040 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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THE BEST 
BILLBOARD SPACE 
IN THE WORLD 


wat 


CAN BE RIGHT 
ON YOUR PRODUCT 


with National custom-de- 
signed tags and labels. 


Free design consultation. 


Your best advertising 
space can be on the product 
itself. When you use an in- 
ferior or poorly designed tag 
or label, you are actually un- 
der-advertising your product. 

Today, competition is high, 
most products are good... 
and the item with the most 
attractive, informative tag or 
label is the one that sells. 

With National Tag Com- 
pany’s custom design serv- 
ice, you get 
e Free design consultation on 

tags or pressure sensitive 

labels. Send us your re- 
quirements or a sample of 
your old tags. 

¢ Competent, highly-skilled 
artists and designers... 


AND REMEMBER 
trade your old, time-worn 
shipping tags and labels for 
National’s dynamic new ad- 
vertising tags. They do so 
much ... and cost so little. 


wh C0. 
338 S. PATTERSON BLVD. @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


PROMPT, PERSONAL SERVICE 


Ve 
SINCE 1895 
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tion to find the key for a profitable 
overseas operation. And one overrid- 
ing element, whether you're selling in 
the common market or in South 
America, Japan or Pakistan—remem- 


| ber local language and custom dif- 


ferences.”—Alfred Barth, Vice-Presi- 


| dent & Head of the International 
Dept., Chase Manhattan Bank, at the 
| International Advertising Association 
| World Congress in New York. 


Advises market researchers 
to learn marketing language 


e “All too often the market research- 
er thinks of himself as a purist, ration- 
alizing that he does not want his ob- 
jectivity clouded by the confusion 


| and inconsistent behavior of the mar- 
| ketplace. His very speech betrays his 


feelings. He often does not know, 


| let alone use, the vernacular of the 
marketplace, and therefore he builds 


communications barriers. All too often 
he makes no sincere, genuine attempt 


| to improve his public speaking ability. 
| This ability is one that is most neces- 
| sary if the market researcher is to 
| move from that area to one of broad- 
| er marketing responsibility. 


“Through his participation in the 


| planning board, the manager of mar- 
| ket research can become a vibrant, 


dynamic, aggressive, active partici- 
pant in the development of the total 
marketing plan. He is as much part 
and parcel of the plan as any other 
individual, including the vice-presi- 


| dent or the sales manager. 





| (Lr) 


| ABP spring confab. . 


Among those who at- 
tended the Associated 
Business Publications 
spring conference in 
Hot Springs, Va., are 
Alan S. Cole, 
president and publish- 
er of Breskin Publica- 
tions; Philip D. Al- 


| len, president of Mac- 
| lean Hunter Publish- 
ing Corp. (U.S.); P. 
| C. Lauinger, 
| dent 
| Publishing Co. (See 


presi- | 
of Petroleum 


photo on 


facing 


| page). 


It should be obvious that a market 
researcher, in order to sway a strong- 
minded opinionated group of practi- 
tioners, must be able to speak with 
conviction and in a language that can 
be understood.”—Neal Schenet, Direc- 
tor of Merchandising, International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp., at the 
AMA regional industrial marketing 
research conference, New York. 


Tells how Monsanto 
measures advertising 


e “Those of us who want to test ad- 
vertising admit to limitations in the 
area of corporate advertising, but we 
are relentless in seeking specificity to 
define the objectives of product ad- 
vertising. 

“To give you an example: Several 
years ago Monsanto introduced a 
new form of ammonium nitrate for 
fertilizer use which did not cake as 
badly as other brands in storage. To 
get a feel for how much of a selling 
advantage the new product might 
have, we sent mail questionnaires to 
600 dealers in our marketing area. 
With his problem thus defined, and 
with a little urging from us, the ad- 
vertising manager wrote himself a set 
of tough, specific objectives for the 
campaign. There was nothing fuzzy 
or namby-pamby about these. They 
were specific, exact, measurable. 

“I wish I could tell you that cam- 
paign achieved all these objectives, 
but just as the campaign started, the 
advertising manager was asked to 
spread the same budget over a much 
larger area. While a study conducted 
after the campaign showed that there 





was a 10% increase in the number of 
dealers who felt some brands were 
less prone to caking than others, and 
a great increase in those who believed 
our brand was less prone to caking 
than others, there was no measurable 
change in the other opinions we tried 
to change. Was the advertising man- 
ager fired or disgraced? Definitely 
not. His boss liked the way he iden- 
tified the part of the selling job ad- 
vertising could do, admired him for 
sticking his neck out, and realized 
that his own decision to spread the 
advertising dollars over more markets 
had lessened the advertising impact 
in each. The ad manager’s personal 
prestige is considerably enhanced. 
“I mentioned in this example that 
the survey before the campaign 
helped define the problem and sug- 
gest the copy theme. I wish we did 
this type of research more often. 
While it isn’t specifically testing the 
advertising, it can really pay off—and 
lack of it can be costly.”—Edmund 
Greene, Associate Director, Market- 
ing Services, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
at the American Marketing Associa- 
tion regional industrial marketing re- 
search conference, New York. 


Business paper ad volume to 


hit $600 million in '63: Kobak 


e “A study of the three previous post- 
World War II recessions indicates 
that industrial production is the key 
factor in business paper advertising. 
Business paper advertising volume 
tends to peak out about three months 
after industrial production, to reach 
bottom on the down side about the 


same time, and thereafter to climb 
back, somewhat more slowly at first, 
but at an accelerated rate later. 

“If, therefore, the current recession 
is now about to move into an upward 
cycle, business papers can expect ad- 
vertising volume to improve notice- 
ably in three months or so. 

“While the upward movement may 
come too late to make 1961 equal 
1960 in dollar volume, the outlook 
is for 1962 to be at the 1960 peak 
and 1963 at a new high level. This 
year’s volume will probably be in the 


$500 million to $525 million range, | 


about equal to 1959. In 1962 the 
figure should be $550 million or so, 
about equal to 1960. By 1963 there 
is a good chance that business paper 


volume will reach the $600 million to | 
$650 million level.—James B. Kobak, | 
Partner, J. K. Lasser & Co., New | 
York, at a Hot Springs, Va, meeting | 
of Associated Business Publications. | 


Presidents have major votes 
in picking agencies, Echols 


e “In nearly 25 years in the agency 
field, I have been involved in several 
hundreds of potential new client soli- 
citations, and I can report that in 
about 75% of them, the company 
president has been present. This was 
at some time in the solicitation before 
a decision was made—at least pub- 
licly. 

“The interesting point here is that 
the president was present more than 
any other title in the company, in- 
cluding sales manager, 


At ABP meeting . . 


Also attending ABP | 
spring meeting were | 


(l-r) William P. Win- 


sor, vice-president and | 
publisher of Materi- | 
Design En- | 


als in 
gineering; Edward A. 
O’Rorke, _ vice-presi- 


dent of Reuben H. | 
Donnelley Corp., | 
Leonard Eiserer, ex- | 
ecutive vice-president | 
of American Aviation | 
Publications; and Ed- | 
gar W. B. Fairchild, | 


vice-president a n d 
treasurer, Fairchild 
Publications. 





marketing | 
manager, advertising manager and | 
so forth. And when it comes to the | 

Continued on page 148 | 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Viewlex Incorporated 
34 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, N. Y 
| FREE BCOKLET! Describes “Salestalk” 


techni i w 
H Ques for new higher profi j 
: t 
' CONTROLLED SHOWMANS IP. en 


SHOW! TELL! SELL! 
WITH NEW PORTABLE 
VIEWLEX “SALESTALK” ! 


e A Complete ‘‘Sight-Sound’’ Unit in an 
Attache Case! : 

e Lowest Cost Presentation and Training Unit 
of All! 


New Viewlex Salestalk provides proven sight- 
sound sales principles—CONTROLLED SHOW- 
MANSHIP—with the lowest cost, lightest unit 
that allows the full power of daylight projec- 
tion of documentary photographs, dramatic 
animation, drawings, charts, etc., combined 
with hi-fi sound and words of tested selling 
power. 


Set up in seconds—right on a prospect's 
desktop—it tells the EXACT sales story your 
management team wants . . . and, your sales- 
man’s last call of the day is as vibrant and 
fresh as his first in the morning. Assures 
higher PROFIT-PER-CALL ratio than ever before 
possible. 
OVERALL SIZE: 
11” x 17” x 5” 
WEIGHT: 
14 Ibs. 
PROJECTOR: 
100 watts. 
SCREEN: 
Built into cover — 
latest lenticular 
type for brilliant 
images — even in 
daylight. 
HI-FI RECORD 
PLAYBACK: 
Also available—Salestalk V-2. 4 speed. Takes up 
Projects both Filmstrips and to 12” records. 
Slides. Other Viewtalk Train- 


in d Selling Aids f 
ag are Seuune A HS OCA 50 
* 


COMPLETE 
1iewlex. inc. 


34 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island N. Y. 


| In Canada—ANGLOPHOTO, Ltd., Montreal 
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carry weight 
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purchasing 
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Referred to regularly 
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considered most helpful 
by 74,000 engineers, 

buyers and manufacturers. 


Closes July 15th. You can't afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: | 


Adv. Dept.,72W.45 St., New York 36. MU 2-6606 | 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 








DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 
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final choice of an agency, the presi- 
dent again remains the number one 
man—in 35-40% of the cases, he alone 
made the decision. 

“Committees may participate in the 
evaluation of agencies and the voices 
of many people are heard along the 
line; but the final decision is usually 
made by an individual, and that per- 
son most often in my experience has 
been the company president.”—David 
H. Echols, Vice-President and Man- 
ager, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago, 
at a Chicago sales meeting of the 
Wall Street Journal. 


Industrial ads must look 
sharp, be sharp, says Sharp 


e “If the industrial buyer is a human 
being first of all—and the evidence 
seems to show that he is—why do 


Activities of The Association of 


Industrial 


companies spend thousands of dollars 
on full color photographs and artwork 
and carefully designed layouts for 
consumer ads, and then turn around 
and try to influence the same reader 
with a $25 wash drawing and a $15 
layout when they advertise in an in- 
dustrial publication? 

“Many of us would be better off to 
cut the space budget and put more 
money in the production budget— 
then repeat the good ads. 

“Wouldn't it make 
then, when no customer support or 
seasonal considerations are present, to 
spend adequate money on three or 
four ads that do justice to the adver- 
tisers, and repeat them, instead of 
spreading the money in an adequate 
attempt to do a dozen ads with 
mediocre copy, design, type and il- 
lustration?”—Jay M. Sharp, General 
Advertising Manager, Alcoa, Pitts- 
burgh, at a Cleveland meeting of As- 
sociated Business Publications. 


more sense, 


Advertisers 


AIA NEWS 


AIA to vote on IARI ties, 


company membership plan 


= Should the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers disaffiliate itself from 
the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute? And should the AIA have 
company members? 


Picking BestSellers . . 
Pictures on this and 
facing page show 
judging of AIA’s Best- 
Seller competition. 
Here Harry G. Hoff- 
man (left), president 
of Hoffman, York, 
Paulson & Gerlach, 
checks entry with 
Roger G. Wheaton, 
president of Line Ma- 
terials Industries. 
Winners will be an- 
nounced at the AIA 
national convention, * 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Boston, June 11-14. 


These are the two major issues 
awaiting the association members at 
their national convention, June 11- 
14, Statler Hilton hotel, Boston, Mass. 

The IARI has been asking for dis- 





affiliation for the past two years, coti- 
tending that it should be autonomous 
in order to insure objectivity in its 
activities. A poll of AIA members last 
fall showed that 67.5% of the 829 
members who replied favored separa- 
tion of the AIA-sponsored research 
wing, while 20.5% voted against sep- 
aration, and 12% expressed no opinion. 
Since that time the AIA executive 
committee and the board of directors 
have recommended disaffiliation. 

If approved, company membership 
in the association would be open to 
“any organization engaged in national 
advertising and other marketing op- 
erations aimed at other than consum- 
er markets,” according to the plan to 
be submitted. Administration of the 
company member activities and 
funds would be directed by the com- 
pany member council, which has full 
power to administer company mem- 
ber affairs, in any manner not con- 
trary to the purposes of the associa- 
tion. 

The company member council 
would be composed of 11 members, 
nine of which would be elected by 
direct vote of member companies, to 
serve revolving three-year terms. The 
tenth and eleventh members would 
be the association president and board 
chairman. At least six of the council 
members would represent advertiser 
company members. 

In electing the council, and in all 
other company member matters call- 
ing for a vote, each member com- 
pany would have one vote. Company 
member dues would be set by the 
council; and each member company 
would maintain at least one individual 


inembership, chapter or at-large, in 
the association. 


Albany AIA chapter elects 
Bob Jaeckel president 


= A. Robert Jaeckel of Alco Prod- 
ucts has been elected president of the 
Albany chapter of the AIA. 

Other new officers include C. K. 
Emery of General Electric Co., first 
vice-president; William B. Bates of 
W. H. Smith Paper Co., second vice- 
president; Donald Moore of Dave 
Fris Advertising, secretary; Charles 
Brown of Charles A. Brown Advertis- 
ing Co., treasurer; Harry W. Siefert, 
Jr. of Goldman & Walker Advertising 
Agency, senior director; and George 
M. Robertson of General Electric, 
junior director. 


Advertiser changes. . 


William C. Sproull . . advertising direc- 
tor, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, has re- 
tired after 41 years with the company. 


Sproull 


F. Gordon Smith . . from marketing di- 
rector, Univac Div., to public relations 
vice-president, Remington Rand, New 
York. 


C. Frederick Wheeler . . from marketing 
Continued on page 150 


BestSeller judging . . 
(l-r) Philip Will, Jr., 
president of the 
American Institute of 
Architects; C. L. 
Hardy, president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son; and Charles E. 
Claggett, _ president 
and board chairman 
of Gardner Advertis- 
ing Co., look over an 
entry. Judges not in 

Me pictures: Walter F. 
= Sheetz, president of 
R. C. Mahon Co., 
and Harold O. Hayes, 
vice-president of Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross. 
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What do you know about 
HK cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment « 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents * Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


: talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


For 21 years, 
i longer than 


any other publication in the field— 
Textiles Panamericanos has served its 
textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 

Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 

the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 

Latin America—manufacturers for 

170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—ccll or write . . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING C9., Inc 
570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 





DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 


Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
Just press and it’s there. 

No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in 
fact any smooth surface. The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" Seer ONLY $1.50 
een as 


fy 
How it works: 

rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 
Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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manager, Stanley Tools Div., to market- 
ing manager, Stanley Hardware Div., 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Raymond R. Currier . . from technical 
representative, market development de- 
partment, to textile industry sales super- 
visor, Chemical Div., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


L. A. Miller . . from marketing director 
to marketing vice-president, Central Sci- 
entific Co., Chicago division of Cenco 
Instruments. 


Anken Chemical & Film Corp. . . New- 
ton, N. J., announces formation of a 
corporate advertising department, super- 
vised by Frank Newman, advertising di- 
rector. The department is located in 
New York offices of the Cormac Div., 
80 Fifth Ave. 


Harding Wacker 

Ralph L. Harding, Jr. . . from com- 
mercial research manager to marketing 
director, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He is succeeded by Henry S. 


Wacker, formerly senior analyst, com- 
mercial research department. 


J. D. Webster . . from industrial sales 

manager to industrial marketing man- 
ager, X-ray Dept., General Electric Co., 
Milwaukee. He succeeds E. W. Philleo, 
recently appointed to head a GE “task 
force” studying international aspects of 
the x-ray business. 


Webster Mueller 
Douglas Mueller . . from merchandising 
and public relations director, Sieberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., to public rela- 
tions and advertising director, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. . . South Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturer of construction, min- 
ing and drilling equipment, announces 
the following appointments: Howard 
Freyensee, named general products sales 
manager; Robert P. Brooks, formerly 
mining machine sales manager, succeeds 
Mr. Freyensee as large machine sales 
manager; Robert L. Smith, from sales 
representative to sales promotion man- 
ager. 


Thomas W. Carmody . . from product 
manager to sales manager, Union Car- 





Meeting dates 


June 11-14 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, annual conference and 
exposition, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston. 

June 11-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 3rd annual manage- 
ment seminar in advertising and 
marketing, Chatham Bars Inn, 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

June 19-24 American 
Association, 
ence, Ambassador Hotel, 
geles. 

June 21-24 Trans-America Adver- 
tising Agency Network, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

June 25-28 National Retail 
chants Association, annual sales 
promotion convention, Mount 
Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods, 
N.H. 

June 25-29 Advertising Association of 
the West, annual convention, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Marketing 
44th annual confer- 
Los An- 


Mer- 





June 25-29 National Advertising 
Agency Network, annual manage- 
ment conference, Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs. 

June 25-29 American Academy of 
Advertising, annual meeting, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Aug. 1-4 Fourth annual Advertising 
Age Creative Workshop, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-17 Affiliated 
Agencies Network, 17th annual 
international meeting, Sheraton 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22 International Advertising 
Association, European conference, 
Madrid, Spain. 

Sept. 21-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 10th district conven- 
tion, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 10-13 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 44th annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 


Advertising 











bide Olefins Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York. 


George M. Gamble . . from sales pro- 
motion specialist, Atlantic district sales 
office, Philadelphia, to advertising and 
sales promotion manager, lightning ar- 
rester and cutout product section, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. He 
succeeds John F. McDermott, appointed 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Locomotive Section, Erie, Pa. 


George B. Koch . . from commercial 
products advertising ——_ B. F. 
Goodrich Co., to merchandising man- 
ager, B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, O. Also, Robert O. Howard, 
from advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Associated Tires & Accessories 
Div., B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., to adver- 
tising manager, International B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


Stephen G. Harwood . . from president, 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal, to sales 
manager, Autocar Div., White Motor 
Co., Cleveland. 


C. B. Kulaw . . appointed advertising su- 
pervisor, Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet 
& Hecla, Allen Park, Mich. 


James A. Russell . . from advertising 
manager, Atkins & Merrill, Sudbury, 
Mass., to assistant marketing services 
manager, Sanders Associates, Nashua, 
N. H., electronic equipment manufactur- 
er. 


Agency changes. . 


M. R. Crossman Co. . . Burbank, Cal., 
appointed agency for Crozier Machine 
Tool Co. and the Crozier Marine Div., 
Hawthorme, Cal., manufacturers of 
speed lathes, collect attachments and 
bushing and bearing extractors. 


Aitkin-Kynett Co. . . Philadelphia, ap- 
pointed agency for Sharples Corp., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of centri- 
fuges and centrifugal systems. 


Carey Advertising . . is the new agency 
succeeding Taylor M. Ward, Inc., 
Headed by James W. Carey, formerly 
executive head at the Ward agency, the 
new agency is at 331 W. Seneca St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


West Associates . . Los Angeles, named 
agency for Pulse Engineering, Inc., 
Santa Clara, Cal., manufacturer of pulse 
transformers and related electronic com- 
ponents. 


Dean W. Snow . . from vice-president 
and account executive, H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, Chicago, to principal and account 
executive, Paul Morgan Advertising, 


Chicago. 


Robert P. McAndrew . . from account 
Continued on page 152 








FLEX-SHO 


Costs 2 as much as the 
average exhibit! 


With FLEX-SHO 
| you’re the boss! 
| It does just what 


you want! 


pLEx-SHO 





Functional Accessories 


vatiable 


e Simple Functional Designs 

e Smart Styling « Easy Set Up 
e Flexible Panel Arrangements 

e Adequate Lighting 


MART WIE 
v Plant #2: 


Write Milwaukee for Illustrated Brochure 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS 


Plant #1: 1327 N. Van Buren St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Chicago, Ill. 

New York, Washington, 


Sales-Design 
° D.C. and Hollywood, Cal 


ffices: 








PL A ang DIRECT 


CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
DON’T GUESS 
OR SPECULATE! 


The total effectiveness of your 
Direct Mail campaign — in 
dollars and cents — will be re- 
flected by the type and qual- 
ity of the lists you choose. 


And those who are acquaint- 
ed with mailing lists know 
that year after year accept- 
ance of lists does not come by 
pure chance. Accepted lists, 
like those built and main- 
tained by McGraw-Hill, hold 
their top-ranking places by 
results alone. 


To get full information on the 
most accurate and up-to-date 
industrial mailing lists avail- 
able anywhere, write to: 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





considered most helpful 


these 5 Ibs. 
carry weight 
where 
electronics 
purchasing 
decisions 
are made 


Referred to regularly | ,osore, 


JOB APPLICATION 


most frequently 
bd) RaTiN” 


by 74,000 engineers, 


buyers and manufacturers. 


Closes July 15th.; You can’t afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: 


Adv. Dept.,72 W.45 St.,New York 36. MU 2-6606 








Must You Sell to Technical Men? 
MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


American Society for Testing Materials 


1916 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers 


and scientists who are the “pace 


setters” in materials research 


and evaluation — and who write the authoritative ASTM Stand- 


ards. 


Company 


Address 


[] Please send complimentary copy of MATERIALS 
RESEARCH & STANDARDS. 








Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
rational advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


- » » for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





Appliance Service 
is hig Business 


For facts about this fast growing industry 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". 


=I SerVice NewS Fe 
lil Fill 


505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, il. 





nt A Nes ‘i : 
\ } 
LF, Dey MARATHON 

‘oe a08 § min X J THE OHIO OlL co. 


BETHLEHEM = —-— Ultr 
NEW Finest pecats EVER MADE 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough 
Easiest applied — without woter in any weather. Best indoor, ovt- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for sompies. Mode only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 


Plan LUAUS 


for CONVENTIONS - CLUB - HOME 
LEIS, ORCHIDS, HULA SKIRTS, etc. 








Hq. 305 7th Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y., OR 5-6500 
Br: 30 W. Wash. St., Chi. 2, Ill. AN 3-6622 








Never misses when you wont rocket-speed 
responses to your business promotions. Try your next 
tessage the missile way...in a “loaded” nose cone 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


MARVIC ADV. corr) 
861-RI MANHATTAN AVE, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y./ 











COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your stoff—but not to 
your poyroll—get a 
top creative team for a 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 


MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication 





270 madison /ny 16 any kind — any medium 
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executive, Michel-Cather, to similar 
position at Howard A. Harkavy, Inc., 
New York. Also, Edward Keil, appointed 
copy chief at Harkavy. 


Wildrick & Miller . . New York, named 
agency for Cupples Products Corp., St. 
Louis division of Alcoa. Cupples manu- 
factures aluminum windows, curtain 
walls, sliding glass doors, entrances and 
store fronts. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago, named agency for corporate 
advertising of Amphenol-Borg Elec- 
tronics Corp., Broadview, Ill., and five 
of its divisions—Distribution, Connector, 
RF Products, Borg Clock and Packaged 
Electronics—all manufacturers of elec- 
tronic components. 


Harris D. McKinney, Inc. . . Cleveland, 
appointed agency for Huck Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, manufacturer of fasteners for 
aircraft, missile, automotive, marine, 
construction and electronics applications. 


Urquhart Mclilhenny 


G. Taylor Urquhart . . from account su- 
pervisor, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, to Washington manager, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove. He succeeds, J. W. 
Mcllhenny, named account supervisor in 
KMG’s Pittsburgh office. 


Raf Advertising . . Springfield, N. J., 
named for three new accounts; Beh- 
ringer Metal Works, Newark, manu- 
facturer of metal products; Malcom 
Foundry Co., Newark, manufacturer of 
steel castings; and V. H. Swenson Co., 
Kearny, N. J., custom molder of plastics. 
The agency recently moved to new 
quarters at 535 Morris Ave. 


Curtis Winters Co. . . Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed agency for American Electronic 
Wire & Cable, Los Angeles, and Cos- 
modyne Corp., Hawthorne, Cal., manu- 
facturer of cryogenic pumps and gas 
conversion equipment. 


Fensholt Advertising Agency . . Chicago, 
announces appointment of Tom L. Lon- 
ergan, formerly with Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., as account executive, and Ralph J. 
Dukes, formerly with Symonds, Mac- 
Kenzie, as copywriter. The agency has 
moved to its own building at 17 E. Erie, 
Chicago. 


Reast & Connolly . . South Orange, N. 


J., announces merger with Felt Adver- 
tising, East Orange, and appointment of 
George G. Felt, vice-president. The 
agency will operate under the Reast & 
Connolly name. 


Waldie & Briggs Chicago, named 
agency for Vanguard Instrument Co., 
LaGrange, Ill., manufacturer of nuclear 
instrumentation. 


Campbell-Ewald Co. . . Detroit, has an- 
nounced formation of an international 
advertising department based in the 
agency's New York office. Monte John- 
son, formerly account supervisor, Rob- 
ert Otto & Co., will direct the new de- 
partment. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . Chicago, an- 
nounces appointment of Anthony W. 
Bakken as account executive and Leon 
H. Cassity to copy and contact, both on 
the Oliver Corp. account. Both were 
formerly with Buchen Advertising, Chi- 
cago, which recently lost Oliver. Also, 
F&S&R’s Los Angeles office, appointed 
agency for Space Technology Labora- 
tories, Los Angeles subsidiary of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge. 


D’Evelyn-Guggenheim 40-year-old 
San Francisco agency with about $400,- 
000 billing, has been merged into Len- 
nen & Newell, San Francisco. Richard F. 
Guggenheim has been named an L&N 
vice- president; Norman F. D’Evelyn will 
operate as a consultant under his own 
name. 


John F. Norris . . from account execu- 
tive to account services manager, Henry 
A. Loudon Advertising, Boston. Also, 
Robert D. Hall, Jr., appointed industrial 


accounts supervisor. 


Edward C. Sampers . . from media and 
research director, Noyes & Co., to copy 
director, George T. Metcalf Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Handley, Gross, Luck & Miller . . is a 
new agency formed by the merger and 
expansion of two Indianapolis agencies. 
Harold W. Handley, former governor of 
Indiana, is president of the new firm. 
Other officers are: Mark Gross, execu- 
tive vice-president, formerly president, 
Mark Gross & Associates; Booth Luck, 
vice-president, secretary and Chicago of- 
fice head, formerly account executive, 
Wade Advertising; and Richard N. Mil- 
ler, vice-president and treasurer, former- 
ly president, R. N. Miller Co. Tempo- 
rary Indianapolis offices are located at 
the Board of Trade Bldg. and new of- 
fices in Chicago are at 177 N. Franklin. 


Media changes. . 


Jerome L. Kliebhan . . from promotion 
director, Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, to sales promotion manager, Olsen 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. He succeeds 
Rod Meyers, who has been —- 
sales representative for Milk Dealer, Ice 





Cream Review, Milk Products and Dairy 
Industries Catalog, all published by 
Olsen. 


Charles McKean . . from advertising 
service manager to Illinois-Missouri dis- 
trict manager, Petroleum Engineer Pub- 
lishing Co., Dallas. 


Melvin O. Lokensgard . . from executive 
assistant to the president, to vice-presi- 
dent and publishing director of Chemi- 
cal Processing, published by Putman 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 


David M. Watson . . from Pittsburgh 
area representative to assistant to the 
vice-president and Allegheny district 
manager, in Pittsburgh for McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.’s Electronics and 
Nucleonics. Also, Frederick R. Whitmore 
from New England representative to 
West Coast representative for Nucle- 
onics. The following M-H administrative 
promotions have been announced: L. 
Keith Goodrich, appointed executive 
vice-president, finance, continuing as 
treasurer; Beryl Robichaud, appointed 
vice-president, formerly assistant vice- 
president in charge of centralized service 
departments; Daniel F. Crowley, from 
assistant treasurer, to company controller 
and vice-president and controller, Pub- 
lications Div., all located in New York. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . . has 
moved its Chicago editorial and sales 
offices from 520 N. Michigan Ave. to 
645 N. Michigan. The offices had been 
at the old location, which was called the 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., for 32 years. The 
move does not include the company’s F. 
W. Dodge Div., which remains in the 
Merchandise Mart. 


Business Week . . New York, has an- 
nounced a new service for short-notice 
announcement-type ads. Insertions may 
be scheduled as late as 4 p.m., Monday, 
with complete plates delivered by 1 p.m., 
Tuesday, to appear in the issue mailed 
on Thursday. Acceptable units are b&w 
non-bleed full pages, or b&w two-page 
spreads with gutter bleed only. Charge 
for the service will be 10% over regular 
rates. This service does not affect the 
normal 19-day closing for run-of-publi- 
cation ads. 


Norman A. Schuele, Jr. . . from eastern 
sales manager, Chemical Processing, 
published by Putman Publishing Co., to 
eastern sales representative, Construction 
Equipment, published by Conover-Mast, 
New York. 


Robert S. Saalfield, Jr. . . from Pitts- 
burgh manager to Midwest advertising 
manager, Newsweek. He will be in 
charge of Cleveland and Pittsburgh offi- 
ces and based in Okron, O. Richard B. 
Rogers, formerly Cleveland manager 
succeeds Mr. Saalfield as Pittsburgh 
manager. 


Eugene B. Pritchard . . from sales staff, 
Modern Materials Handling, to sales 


promotion manager, Metalworking and 


Modern Materials, Handling, published 


by Cahners Publishing Co., Boston. 


Thomas F. Gilmore . . from public re- 
lations and sales staff, City National 
Bank of Chicago, to the staff, Farley 
Co., Chicago business paper representa- 
tive firm. 


Edward Spasek . . appointed western 
manager, Building Products and Build- 
ing Products Salat, published by Hud- 
son Publishing Co., Los Altos, Cal. He 
was formerly with Maurice A. Kimball 
Co., which represented the publications 
in the western territory. 


Farm Store Merchandising and Profes- 
sional Nursing Home . . both published 
by Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 
have been accepted for membership in 
National Business Publications. 


C. Frederic Raker, Jr. . . formerly with 
Progressive Farmer, has joined the ad- 
vertising sales staff of Nation’s Business, 
New York. 


Joseph O'Neil . . from assistant to the 
president, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casual- 
ty Co., to general manager, Building Ma- 
terials Merchandiser and Home Mainte- 
nance & Improvement, published by 
Vance Publishing Corp., Chicago. 


Theodore D. Em- 
erson . . from sales 
staff, Thomas’ Reg- 
ister of American 
Manufacturers, to 
district manager, 
Hitchcock Publish- 
ing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. He will repre- 
sent Machine & 
Tool Blue Book, 
Grinding & Finish- 
ing, Metropolitan Transportation and 
School Bus Transportation in eastern 
Michigan. 


oo Fel 


\ veel 


Emerson 


Donald Hoagland 

publisher of 
Chemical Engi- 
neering Catalog 
and Chemical Ma- 
terials Catalog, 
published by Rein- 
hold Publishing 
Corp., New York, 
elected vice-presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany, succeeding 
H. Burton Lowe, who retired. 


Hoagland 


National Foundry Digest . . is a new 
publication whose first issue appeared 
in May for the foundry and die-casting 
industries. Introductory issue circulation 
was 10,000 K. Beckweth Hodges is 
editor and publisher of the new book. 


Kenneth E. Block . . central states man- 
ager for Metalworking, published by 
Cahners Publishing Co. has been trans- 
ferred from Cleveland office to the 
Detroit office of the company. 


F 


rom — 


Auus-Cuamers 


To — 


Y ae & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 














onty at BACON’S 


Every item clipped 

as published ... 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 
of business, trade, farm and 
consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only... double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material... 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily ... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 








BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 
Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S Simm’ 
14 East Jackson ¢@ Chicago 4, Illinois 


WAbash 2-8419 


Telephone 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10"’ advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—-both classified and display. 

Dual volume data are reported for some “‘over-size’’ publications. 
Figures on bottom line are volume in terms of the publication's type 
page size, except fer publications which do not sell pages. 
Mey/Volume 9.2% (in pages) under 1960 

1961 1960 Page change 


industrial 25,869 28,680 — 2811 — 98 
Trade 5,305 5,730 — 425 — 7A 
Class & Prof'nl. 3,961 4,257 — 296 — 7.0 
Export 1,132 1,288 — 156 —12.1 
Total 36,267 39,955 — 3,688 — 9.2 


% change 

















May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1960 1961 1960 








A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) . a eS 148 155 
Actual Specifying Engi neer (12) hasciediGpeec 368 
Adhesives Age (12) pice 63 
Aero/Space Engineering “(12) l 100 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 03) 394 
Air et “egmn enced a nd eRe 71 362 
Airlift (12) EE OSE oe 193 
American Boxmaker _ ncdascesheipniigsntiatpnsoies 131 
American Brewer eae: Lares He 127 
1American x. ss iebiabaiiencauseocnews 4 655 
American City (12 sétgiailbnids - 689 
American Dyestuff eeeaes (26) . eS TEER 387 
American Gas Journal (13) . 183 
American Machinist/Metalworking “Manufac- 

turing (26) 418 1684 
American Milk Review (12) ... ech ale 110 3 
American Soft Drink jon nal 
Analytical Chemistry (13) ee i. 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (7x10 units) .... 

(Converted to — sist ee 
Architectural Forum (12) 
3Architectural Record (13) 
ASHRAE Journal (12) . bsitoeals 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering (12) 
Astronautics (12) 
Automatic Control (12) . 
Automation (12) “EEL 
Automotive Industries cae anaes 1 ¢ 721 
Aviation Week (53) ................ are a 1654 
Bakers Review (12) ........... eer ee ies 39 208 
Bakers Weekly (52) ahiesiliiceie , 
Baking Industry (27) 
Bedding Magazine (13) ...... 
Better Roads (12) ............ 
Boxboard Containers 
Brewers’ Digest (13) : 
Brick & Clay Record (12) . 
Broadcast Engineering (12) 
‘Building Products (12) sap 
Business/Commercial Aviation (12) 
Butane-Propane (News (12) .... 
Canner/Packer (13) 63 1 
Carbide Engineerina (now called Cutting vost Engineering) 
Ceramic Industry (12) e 56 228 
Chemical Enaineering (26) : me 288 287 1616 
Chemical & Engineering News (57) 327 347 
Chemical Engineering Proaress (12) 70 
Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 units) + i 

(Converted to 9x10 type page = 105 
Chemical Week (53) a : _ 298 
Civil Engineering (12) = 6 
Coal Ace (12) . 111 
Coal Utilization (12) 2 
Combustion (12) 29 
Commer cial Car Journal (12) x one 153 
Concrete Products (12) ‘ x 51 
Construction (26) (R) = 174 694 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) : Ia 
Construction Digest (26) (R) ; 288 332 1270 
Construction Equipment (12) RS Ie 137 533 
Construction Methods & Equi ipment (12) . 158 190 727 
Construction News—Public Works Issue 

>: Re ST Oe | 154 711 
Constructioneer (53) (R) - , 222 4 42267—)— 1111 
ee | a an 51 51 237 
Consulting Engimeer (12)  n.-.cc-cccocncnvee 149 173 678 
Consumer Packaging (12) -............ 52 220 


154 @ June 1961 


IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 

“Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘special feature’’ 
issues, which are not footnoted. 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 
Year-to-date/Volume 9.7% (in pages) under 1960 

1961 1960 


Industrial 115,414 127,703 
Trade 26,393 29,429 — 3,036 —10.3 
Class & Prof'nl. 18,174 20,054 — 1,880 — 94 
Export 5,282 5,888 — 606 —10.3 
Total 165,263 183,074 —17,811 — 9.7 


Page change % change 


— 12,289 a 

















May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Contractors & Engineers (12) (7x10 units) . 163 S 771 
(Converted to 95/xl4 jype page) caicasaii 85 99 400 
Control Engineering (12) sha 633 
Cutting Tool Engineering (12) (or: mer! ly 
Carbide Engineering) ....... 
MDairy Record (52) 
SaDesign News (26) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 10x10 type page) 
Diesel Power (12) secleibi ee dadhi tain ditctpsnigiahcibcataeks 
Diesel Progress (12) “(7x10 | ea 
(Converted to 9x12 tvpe page) 
Dixie Contractor (52) (R) .......-.------ 
Drilling (13) .... 
Electric Light & Power (24) 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance (13) 
EDN (Electrical Design News) (12) ee 
units) teh 

(Converted to 10x10 type page) 
Electrical Engineering (12) ......... a 
Electrical Manufacturing (now called 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electromechanical Design — 

Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) .. 

(Converted to 10!4x10 type sti 7 1347 
Electronics (53) espcnasaaeae 372 1728 
Electro-Technology (12) (formerly 

Electrical Manufacturing) editing 265 773 
Engineering & Mining Journcl { ; a 112 537 
Engineering News-Record (52) .... ie 378 1633 
Excavating Engineer (12) ........... J 40 145 
I i 292 949 
Fleet Owner hater 184 859 
Food Engineering ENS PRESS Pe 86 364 
Food Processing any ab units) 543 

(Converted to 9x10 setae pave coil 87 9 422 
Foundry (12) : é NE 716 
Furniture Production (12) 47 223 
Graphic Arts secrnaedl (12) (41/2x61/,) , 210 1020 
NE REO © ident he iectss va Siti weaiotig 108 416 
Gas Age (26) CAR Heme eae 34 189 
Grinding & Finishing (12) nae ae 56 205 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning (12) 184 174 882 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest (13) ...... 67 284 
House & Home (12) ae 254 787 
Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 

Refiner (formerly Petroleum Refiner) (12). 241 251 972 
Ice Cream Review (12) 46 67 249 
Ice Cream Trade Journal (12) . ..Not received by press time 
Industrial Development & 

Manufacturers Record (13) ... ee §37 §47 125 140 
Industrial & Engineering Chemi stry (12) nied 45 61 244 303 
Industrial Equipment News (12) ( (1/9 page 

units)  ...... cs + ar | 748 3172 3427 

(Type page TOSex151/) anes .. Does not sell ‘'pages’ 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant Opera- 

tion (12) (1/9 page ad units) ..0000.... 317 299 1478 1376 

(Converted to 93/gx15 dype eae 35 33 164 153 
Industrial Packaging (12) es 20 31 123 128 
Industrial Water & Wastes (6) (formerly 

Industrial Wastes) ......... e ite 8 10 25 
Inland & American Printer and 

Lithographer (12) ae 97 96 456 
Instruments & Apparatus ‘News. (6). (1/9 

page ad units) . — _ 914 

(Converted to 1014x154 type page) -... — _ 102 
Instruments & Control Systems (12) 120 115 556 

Continued on page 156 











profit... 


When readers profit from a publication, advertisers profit too. 
Reader-profit is the prime responsibility of these nine editors who head 


the staffs of The Industrial Publishing Corporation’s specialized magazines. 
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May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








Insulation (12) . eininenk . eens 48 298 224 


Reader-Profit from 
Iron Age (52) ........ » Ra 6 2 2005 2481 


ISA Journal (12) ................ : ; 234 272 
Knitting Industry Weekly (53) .......-.....-. 242 187 
Te LB | Rene 472 507 

RINE: RIES 2 ahaa iicctcanarstessliaatinibesntpegetsiacenictins sohipte 194 

Lamborn, (13) ncn 2 310 

Machine Design (30) . neexel) ‘ 1882 

Machine & Tool Blue Book aed Max6 Ya) 209 

Machiner (12) ‘ siteanthimanas 

Marine ngineering/Log (13) —cpesidhiaeadteainbnl 

Materials in Design prcscouimia ng 

Meat Magazine (13) ................. 

Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Mechanization (12) _ ............. 

Metal Finishing (12) 

Metal Products Manufacturing 

Metal Progress (12) ......... 

Metalworking 12) 

Metlfax (12) ( 3ax47/e) pee Se ; 

sg Transportation “(12) (formerly 

rm Passenger Transportation) 

Michigan Contractor & Builder (28) (R)_ es 

Mid-West Contractor (92) (R) 

Milk Dealer (12) inane 

Milk Products Jour nal. 

Mill & Factory (12) . 

Mining oF (12) 

Mining World (13) 

1) 
(5 





Missiles & dP ons (5 
Modern Brewery 7 
Modern Castings (12) 
Modern Concrete (12) . , 
Modern Machine Shop (12) (4'/2x6!/2) 
Modern Materials Handling (13) 
Modern Metals (12) f 
Modern Packaging 
Modern Transportation (now called 

Metropolitan Transportation) 
Modern Plastics (12) eS 
Modern Railroads (13) . 100 123 


National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 

(7x10 ad units) “ 74 65 3 

(Type Page = 101/4,x10) Does not sell ‘pa 
National Petroleum News (13) §225 §265 55 
on erage a (52), si = 

i ationa afety News (12) 

Albert M. Joseph, (left) Editor New England Construction (26) (R) 169 770 
HANDLING & SHIPPING New Equipment Digest (12) 

(1/9 page units) ........ a2 st eseenctnace 737 =—- 3371 

(Type Page 10\/ox5y5) —~....... . Does not sell ‘pages”’ 
Nucleonics (13) 78 91 337 435 


. is the prime function of Albert M. Joseph and | 6. 6°Gcs jour ih ree eperana ~~ = 80 Gn on 


his staff. Regular field contact keeps this editorial | Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) ; 553 
> . ° Package Engineering (12) . hae ‘ 
group alert to changing industry practices. Paper, Film, & Foil Converter (12) . 
Paper Industry (12) | —.......- 
An experienced editor and former public relations | 23Pe" Mill, News (52) .-- 


consultant, Mr. Joseph is active in the work of | p2Ptjccn“rnginser (13) 


; ~ wi } ‘ ieti ; j Petroleum Refiner (now called Hydrocarbon 
industry-wide professional societies, including the | *SeSehnc @ Petoloum Refine) 


National Industrial Traffic League, the Society: of | fipe, ‘se, Imdusy (12) 
Packaging and Handling Engineers, the Associated | Flcnt Engineering (12) 


Plant Management & Engineer ring (12) 


Traffic Clubs and the American Material Handling Reunaity Seam Helatenanoe & Raginesr- 


: . g) 
Society. He is also a member of the faculty of Plasiics World (12) 


Western Reserve University. oe eee 

Power Engineering (12) ~..... 
From this background of experience and close con- | pining Massine (13) 7 nei stat 
tact with traffic management, packaging, shipping | Preeedincs cr the {RES Ud) ae 
and material handling, Mr. Joseph and his staff help | Peet 2scin,S Development (2) 405 


create reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser- | p,{4’P? Engineering (33 te oe OR Se ae 


profit ae wor v2 ) LAIN - 
° ; innit roduction Equipment (12) . bi 
Handling:Shipping F produste, gg pore (13) Ci R 
: ; _ .  _ in | ogressive Architecture (12) . 
MARKET: The men responsible rs | Public” Works (12) sits "739 
for product movement, cost ia | ®Pulp & Paper (26) ........ 
storage and distribution at “or. ARS | turchoning 

g “physica, | Purchasing Week (52) (101/4x14 


every level of industry. msepinla nese) 








(Converted to 7x10 units) 
“Se Quick Frozen Foods (12) . 
CIRCULATION: 75,000 Ihde: Railway Age (52) 
bi-monthly, audited by B.P.A. Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 
Railway Purchases & Stores (12 
SSSA Railway Signaling & Communications (12) 
x ‘ Railway Track & Structures (12) 
Research & Development (12) 
Roads & Streets (12) 
. hs | Rock Products (12) . 
| *tRocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
The Industrial Publishing Corporation | Rubber Age (12) 
Rural Roads (12) 
SAE Journal (12) 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES ¢ LONDON | School Bus Transpor tation (6) 
(formerly School Bus Trends) 
Signal (12) .. * 





812 HURON ROAD e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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pee May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 Resder-Profit Piiagin 


Southern Lumber Journal (12) (R) ...... J 38 53 199 242 


Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 104 111 551 582 

Southwest Builder & Contractor (62) (R) ‘Not received by press time. 

Space/Aeronautics (13) ............... ee 182 236 849 = 

SPE ES SG see ear ave 53 244 

Steel (52) ... sea iecdinci aaicoiseitanpteeinescnain 498 1938 2508 

Street Engineering — (12) ; ee a 12 64 77 


Telephone Engineer (24) “A 110 
Telephony (52) ‘ 181 
Texas Contractor (52) il 190 
Textile Industries Ae : 209 
Textile World (13) . ; , ; 198 
‘Timberman (12) Fe ; 73 
Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) 

(formerly Tool Engineer) ...... iiated 142 
Tooling & Production (12) e 94 
os Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad_ units) 

(Converted to 105/xl5 Type Page) 


Wastes Engineering (12) ................. 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer (12) aie : 
Western Architect & Engineer (12) (R) ........ 
Western Aviation, Missile & 

Space Industries (12) (R) . 
Western Builder (52) (R) ..... 
Western Construction (12) (R) 
Western Industry (12) (R) : 
Western Machinery & Steel World (12) (R) 
*Western Material Handling (12) (R) 
Western Metalworking (12) (R 
Wood & Wood Products (12) . 
World Oil (14) 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) 
Year-to-Date 


Percent change .—- 9.6 
Page change — 12,289 Total 25,860 28.680 115,414 127,703 








May Pages Pages-to-date 
Trade Division 1951 1960 1961 1960 





as 4 ere: erge , & ith ‘a 11 ee 7) 
efrigeration News (oc (10!/4x14) 5 l ' 
American Artisan (12) : 5 ot 0 SS aS J. Arlen Marsh, Editor 
merican Lumberman Building Products 
Merchandiser (now called Building Mate- OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
rials Merchandiser) 
— — — (12) B 4 47 
utomotive News (53) ...... ° 4. 04 7 
Boating Industry (18) women SQ 411197 . . . is the responsibility of J. Arlen Marsh and his 
Boot oe Recorder (24) tos : : Sas 
Building Materias rs (ay yeaal staff. Constant contact with industry keeps this alert 
American Lumberman uilding , } -to- 2 
eee a 73 | editorial group up-to date on modern safety and 
Building Supply News (12) . mosstves 165 fire protection practices. 
a Store Age s<4 os 
ae en ee 50 With 25 years’ experience in industrial health, safety 


Executive Editions Combination (13) 58 
et <nmaoalbsnensts Netatieeetoaee 59955 and compensation, Mr. Marsh brings his readers 
Cleaning’ g Laundry Age TW. eo) Fi ‘ vital, authoritative editorial on these specialties. A 
(Converted to x type page) .. in a . . 1ac 
Contractor (24) (7x10 units) > ag. Sa well-known author and lecturer on safety subjects, 
(Converted to llxlS type page)... §H = % he has been editor of OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS since 
ie mays Store a Cea) ss = u Ar 1954 
omestic Engineering EER HE 
cles aes & Airconditioning (6) - 2s 3 
x : . . > 

Electrical schcsdicias Week (52) . Not received by press time From this broad background comes the thorough, 
Electrical Wholesaling (12) aa 77 +9 460 516 | readable editorial which means reader-profit . . . that 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) ...... a2'ts 43 57 269 306 ‘ 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) . 8 8 10 25 adds up to advertiser-profit. 
Floor Covering Profits (now called 

Modern Floor Coverings) 
Florists Review (52) a 342 342 1852 1789 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) Sect ‘ ‘ 85 84 390 441 | Occupational Hazards 
— agg en “a aT} - a Fo 41 | ot SeREICGM Ce ae 
eyer’s Dealer Topics ) boss l 
Glass Digest (12) 71 352 336 MARKET: Known buyers of 
Hardware Age (27) ........... a 1047 1203 industrial plant safety fire 
Hardware Retailer (12) 113 644 914 . 

Hatchery & Feed (now called Feed & Farm protection and housekeeping 
Supplier) j j 
ineting & Air Conditioning Contractor (12) 47 256 292 equipment and supplies. 

Implement & Tractor (26) ..... , 104 666 747 ° 
industrial Distribution (13) ............ 252 706 i | CIRCULATION: 25,000 monthly, 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) .......-. 87 492 499 | audited by B.P.A. 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News (13) 

(1/9 page ad units) 270 1457. 1268 —Te aN 
(Converted to 105/gx15 type page) 30 162 14] Bees, a 
Jobber Topics (12) . S 1186 1315 | Ly 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating, | %4 

& Air Conditioning (12) ........... 54 247 += 288 a4 A" 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (formerly 

oe ae teales 672 "1 (180 The industrial Publishing Corporation 
Modern Tire Dealer (12) . bicion ee, 179 193 812 HURON ROAD © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
SS |. Ee ieee me re PEER aoe 597 725 
Motor Age (12) <f 84 396 423 NEW YORK @ CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * LONDON 


Motor Service (12) “(434x64%) Ee MORE RES 542 623 











Continued on page 158 
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Reader-Profit from 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 


Jim Bunting, Associate Editor 
POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 


. is the total responsibility of Jim Bunting and his 
staff. This group’s thorough knowledge of industrial 
power transmission is a result of sound technical 
background, constant investigation and first-hand 
association. 


Mr. Bunting took mechanical and civil engineering 
degrees at London University and Loughborough 
College, England, and Renssalaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. His industrial background includes top engi- 
neering and design posts in British and American 
firms in power transmission and nuclear development. 


The specific training and industry experience of J. J. 
Bunting and his staff mean reader-profit . that 
adds up to advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: The prime market 
for power transmission 
equipment for both 0.E.M. 
and in-plant use. 


CIRCULATION: 40,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 


FExNcmssion 


SPS =a 
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The industrial Publishing Corporation 
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May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Trade Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 











National Jeweler (12) Not received by press time 
| | mE | 136 793 791 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler (12) ..... 34 43 
Plumbing-Heating- Cooling Business (12) 

(formerly ci ayy & Heating —_— ‘ie 97 
Poultry Processing & ee +. eae 37 
Progressive Grocer (12 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) ............... 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) . 2 29 
Service Station Management (12) (Saeed 79 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) (R) 101 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) .......... 5 61 
Southern Hardware (12) (R)  ......--.-... 53 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) -.....-....ccceeeceseeeee 156 
Super Market Merchandising (12) = 107 
Super Service Station (12) ..............-scc-cssece-ce-o+s 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13) . biileieis 67 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) .....- 2 26 
Wood Construction & Building 

|: | eee seigt 43 
Year-to-Date 

Percent change ........ — 10.3 

Page change — 








Total 5,305 5,730 26,393 29,429 


May Pages Pages-to- Date 


Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Advertising Age (52) (10%4x14) een 1674 1748 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(Formerly Advertising Requirements) y 2 282 
American funeral Director (12) ........... 
11American Motel (12) ieteenteiesin 
American Restaurant - 
i aaa 
Buildings (13) .. 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Editions “(12) 
College & University Business (12) 
Dental Survey (12) ...... 5 ice 
Drive-In Management (12) 
Fast Food (12) mS 
Cs eae 
Hospital Manageme nt 2) ies 
Seeger (24) a mabiede 

Hotel Monthly (12) eae 
Industrial Marketing (13) ET 
Inplant Food Management a 
Interiors (12) sie 
i of the American Medical Assn 
Law & Order (12) ............ 2. 
Mayor & Manager (12) "(41/4x63;) : 
Medical Economics (26) . , 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) ...... 
Modern Hospital (12) i Lae 
Modern Medicine (24) (4Yax6%) 
Nation's Schools (12) 2.2.2.0... 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4Yex7 fs) : mes 
Overview (12) ...... side 
Premium Practice (12) 
Restaurant Management (12) 
Scholastic Coach (10) ....W............ 
School Management (12). otal ~ 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 
Year-to-date 

% change .~— B84 
Page change 1,880 


134 511 


Total 3,961 4,257 18,174 20,054 


_May Pages Pages-to-Date 
Export-Import Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 





Agricultura de las Americas (12) .................+ 183 
American Automobile (12) (2 editions) - 2 64 753 
American Exporter (12) (2 editions) .. = 78 7 783 
Automotive World (2 editions) .. . ‘ 371 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada (12)... 150 
El Farmaceutico (12) ..........-.---scse- Sel = 86 
El Hospital 2 Swe 63 
Embotellador inal 169 
Hacienda MALE y 279 
Industrial & Engineering Chemi stry 

International (12) pica g K 140 
Industrial World (12) “(2 editions = 590 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion (12) 7 302 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria (12) .......... 202 
International Management (12) 263 
Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) (4y5x7¥;) 
Petroleo Interamericano (12) 380 
Pulp & Paper International (13) s 143 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) ; 106 
Revista Industrial (12) (7x10 units) e ( 156 

(Converted to 9x1434 type page) 90 80 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) d ison 182 
World Construction (12) EES 158 
World Farming (12) ...... ‘ 18 20 89 79 
World Mining (13) heiieds 7 355 
Year-to-date 

% change 


Page change 5.282 5,888 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their May, 1961 issues, listed 
alphabetically. 


Total 

Publication to Date 
Advertising Age (52) (10!/x14) . : 30 
American Funeral Director (12) . Shes conta 44 
American Machinist/Metalworking 

Manufacturing (26) : 29 
Astroncutics (12) .... ; 58 
Automotive News (53) : $3 
Aviation Week (53) : 199 
Bakers Weekly (52) ...... ; 24 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) ; 23 
Building Products (12) 
Chemical Engineering (26) 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 

Coal Age (12) . 

Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 
Constructioneer (53) (R) . 
Electrical World (52) 
Electronics (53) 

Engineering News-Record (52) 
Excavating Engineer (12) 
Florists’ Review (52) 

Foundry (12) 
Glass Digest. (12) re 
Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (41/2x61/2) 

Iron Age (52) 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. (53) . 
Lumberman (13) : ‘ 
Mechanical Engineering (12) ... caer 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) ..........- 

Milk Dealer (12) 

National Provisioner (52) 

Nucleonics (13) ............... 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) 
Paper Mill News (52) 

Pit & Quarry (12) 
Power (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) 

Progressive Architecture (12) 

Public Works (12) 
Roads & Streets (12) . Se i 
(| erm ey ORE Ee 
Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 

Telephone Engineer (24) 
Telephony (52) 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 
Textile World (13) 

Western Builder (52) (R) 

Wood & Wood Products (12) 
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FOOTNOTES 


Industrial Division 


JAmerican Builder . . . does not include advertising in special West- 
ern section. 

American Soft Drink Journal . . . 1960 figures not received by press 
time 

%Architectural Record . . . Year-to-date figures do not include adver- 
— in Mid-May “Record Houses” issue nor in the special Western 
ection. 

‘Building Products . . . includes 7 pages of advertising in Western sec- 
tion. 

‘Dairy Record . . . 5 issues 1961, 4 issues 1960. 

SaDesign News .. . 1960 year-to-date volume reflects publisher's cor- 
rection of figure reported last month 

6Pulp & Paper... . 2 editions 1960, 1 ‘edition 1961. 

TRocky Mountains Construction . . . 3 issues 1961, 2 issues 1960. 
8Timberman . . . 6 issues 1961, 5 issues 1960. 

°Western Material Handling . . . 1960 volume includes extra issue not 
published this year. 

1Wood & Wood Products . . . May 1960 total includes ‘‘take-over’’ 
space from two purchased publications — The Wood Workers and 
Veneers & Plywood. 


Class and Professional Division 


“American Motel . . . May volume includes 11 pages of regional ad- 
vertising. 
12Modern Medicine . . . 3 issues May 1961, 2 issues May 1960. 


Export-Import Division 
BHacienda .. . 2 editions 1960, 1 edition 1961. 





Reader-Profit from 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


x, iilleae 


Phillip R. Kalischer, Editor 
PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


. is based on authoritive editorial coverage of the 
dynamic precision metal molding field provided by 
Mr. Kalischer and his staff. Processes, design devel- 
opments and materials are examined and described 
by this editorial team. 


Holder of several engineering degrees, he has exten- 
sive research and development experience. Mr. 
Kalischer holds patents on over 23 metal-working 
processes. He is a well-known consultant on powder 
metallurgy and a member of AES and AIME. 


From his background comes the valuable editorial 
direction which assures reader-profit . . . that adds 
up to advertiser-profit. 


Precision 
MARKET: The men who design Motal Molding’ 
and buy precision metal 
molded parts as well as the 
equipment and materials 
used to make them. 


CIRCULATION: 23,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


WELDING DESIGN 
& FABRICATION 


Charles P. Berka, (left) Editor 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 


...1s a product of the specialized editorial developed 
by Mr. Berka and his staff. Reports on designs, 
techniques, equipment and materials in the welding 
field are authoritative, because they are based on 
close contact with industry leaders. 


Mr. Berka is a ten-year veteran of the WELDING 
DEsIGN & FABRICATION staff. His college background 
combines specialization in journalism and engineer- 
ing. His industrial experience covers engineering 
posts with ordnance and automotive companies. A 
ready traveller, he averages more than 50,000 miles 
each year in quest of editorial information. From this 
experience comes specialized editorial which assures 
reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser-profit. 


MARKET: The volume users 
of welding equipment, 
welding design specialists 
plus major distributors of 
welding equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 38,600 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Impressive start . . Sundstrand’s starter-drive innovation 
has already been incorporated into the design of the 
Boeing 727—the United States’ first three-engined, 
short-range jetliner, due to become operational in 1963. 


Pet products and the 
space age don’t mix 


The moral of this story: don’t let suc- 
cess go to your head—especially if 
you use your head to plan and im- 
plement your company’s marketing 
strategy. This article tells why Sund- 
strand Corp. brought out a new line, 
in spite of the fact that the ‘‘old line”’ 
had captured 90% of the market. 


BY A. JOHN WARD 

Manager, Marketing Planning and Service 
Aviation & Defense Products Div. 
Sundstrand Corp., Rockford, Ill.* 


@ If one of your products enjoyed 90% of total 
market sales, would you be satisfied? The expected 
answer would be a qualified, “yes.” Sunstrand Corp. 
in Rockford, IIl., believes the answer is a qualified 
“no.” In fact, Sundstrand’s Aviation Div. recently in- 
troduced a new aircraft starter-drive that will super- 
sede a major part of the requirements for a product 
line responsible for over three-fourths of the divi- 
sion’s current sales. 

The reasons for such an unusual marketing ap- 
proach are convincing. Perhaps our methods will 
suggest ideas for new market expansion of your own 
products—even your volume sellers. 


90% OF MARKET . . Sundstrand Aviation makes 
and markets a constant-speed generator drive which 
*Since writing this article, Mr. Ward has resigned his posi- 


tion with Sundstrand to join the staff of A. T. Kearney & 
Co., Chicago-based management consulting firm. 





transforms widely variable engine shaft speeds to a 
constant speed to drive a-c generators on jet air- 
craft. This product presently is used on approximate- 
ly 90% of U. S. military and commercial jet engine 
aircraft. 

Yet in 1960, Sundstrand introduced a combina- 
tion constant-speed drive and aircraft jet engine- 
starter which, in many applications, will soon super- 
sede the division’s most prominent product. Already 
the starter-drive innovation has been incorporated 
into the design of the Boeing 727—America’s first 
three-engine, short-range jetliner, due to become op- 
erational in 1963. 


‘SPACE AGE MARKETING’ . . The reasons for such 
disregard of traditional marketing concepts can be 
found, in this case, in the exceptionally fast growth 
within the aerospace industry. 

In 1946 the Hydraulics Division of Sundstrand 
began developing constant speed drives to answer 
the need for a-c electrical power on military aircraft. 
Our experience in hydraulic mechanisms, control 
components, fluid dynamics and precision tool engi- 
neering enabled us to market the new drive as op- 
erational for the B-36 bomber in a relatively short 
time. 

The simple conversion of variable speed engine 
power to a-c generator drive power by using this de- 
vice introduced such significant benefits in weight 
savings, performance, and design flexibility that con- 
stant speed drives created a minor revolution in air- 
craft design. Entire electrical systems and their com- 
ponents were re-evaluated and redesigned to take 
advantage of a-c power. 

The trend to a-c generating systems snowballed, 
and Sundstrand formed its separate Aviation Divi- 
sion in 1954 to handle the aircraft market. From 
1952 to 1959 sales volume shot upwards ten times. 

During this rocketing growth, Sundstrand also 
developed a marketing philosophy which explains 
today’s willingness to replace a product so firmly en- 
trenched in its market. Corporation long-range pol- 
icies are strong on both new-product and new-mar- 

Continued on page 162 





About the author 


e@ A. Joun Warpv—manager of 
market planning and service for 
the Aviation & Defense Products, 
Sundstrand Corp., Rockford, IIl., 
from 1958 until April of this year 
—is now a member of the staff of 
A. T. Kearney & Co., Chicago- 
based management consulting 
firm. From 1955 to 1958 he was 
product manager for d-c machines 
for Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. Mr. Ward is a 
member of the American Marketing Association, Na- 
tional Sales Executives, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Society of Automotive Engineers and the 
American Ordnance Association. He was graduated from 
Northwestern University. 








Reader-Profit from 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING 


Bernard I. Knill, Editor 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


... begins with the industry leadership demonstrated 
by Mr. Knill and his staff of technical and editorial 
specialists. Under his direction, MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEERING has led the fight for a higher level of 
professional recognition for material handling engi- 
neers. 


With a firm background in industry, including a 
journalistic post with a top handling equipment 
builder and three years as associate and assistant 
editor, Mr. Knill is well qualified for his demanding 
position. A skilled journalist and active member of 
the American Material Handling Society, he has 
continued to spark the fresh, professional editorial 
that spells reader-profit . . . that adds up to advertiser 
profit. 


MARKET: Volume buyers of 
material handling, 

packaging and shipping 
equipment and supplies. 
CIRCULATION: 45,880 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Allan E. Morris, (right) Editor 
HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 


. starts with the editorial package produced by 
Allan Morris and his staff. New ideas and applica- 
tions are examined in use and in print by this highly 
qualified editoriai group. 


Mr. Morris joined the staff of the magazine in 1955 
after working in engineering and technical writing 
posts for aircraft and electrical equipment manufac- 
turers. A graduate engineer and faculty member of 
Fenn College, Mr. Morris is an officer in the Fluid 
Power Society. 


From this well-rounded technical background comes 
the reader-profit . . . that produces advertiser-profit. 





raulics ..-.. 


MARKET: Users and 
manufacturers of hydraulic 
and pneumatic components 
and equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 32,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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‘PET PRODUCTS’ .. 


continued from page 161 


ket development. The traditional question, “why im- 
prove a leading product?” is replaced by a continu- 
ous challenge, “Improved products maintain indus- 
try leadership, opens new markets, and increases 
sales and profits.” 


A DIFFERENCE . . On paper, this emphasis for prod- 
uct and market development may seem to echo the 
philosophy of many other companies. After all, most 
of us are interested in the benefits of sound, diversi- 
fied growth. Yet, Sundstrand’s dissatisfaction with 
the status quo in a 90% product market contradicts 
conventional practice. Where lies the difference? 

Basically, we feel that market growth depends 
first on daily discontent with present product capa- 
bilities, and second on sound judgment in selecting 
potential markets. 

Recent experiences, particularly with missile ap- 
plications, has convinced us that the life span of 
many future products will shrink even faster. And, 
this “unplanned obsolescence” isn’t unique to mili- 
tary production. For example, machine tool manu- 
facturers are experiencing major design advances 
by both domestic and foreign competition. 


DAILY DISCONTENT . . The need for constant prod- 
uct and market improvement cannot help but per- 
meate minds of Sundstrand people who work on 
products for supersonic aircraft, missiles, space pro- 
grams—or numerical control for machine tools. By 
encouraging daily discontent, we merely are remind- 
ing ourselves that a “file cabinet market policy” has 
little value. An active marketing policy constantly 
used to guide major planning is the key to tangible 
sales growth. 





Aerospace suppliers are prominent among the 
first to dance to this new market tempo, but this 
decade also will see most other industrial product 
designs nullified with increasing speed. Long-range 
plans must be conditioned now with versatility to fill 
inevitable sales gaps. One proven method is to put 
long-range policy into daily practice. 


RESULTS . . What results can Sundstrand claim for 
its “space age” marketing techniques? Here are three 
areas of market expansion for the Aviation Division 
alone: 


e As the applications of constant speed drives in- 
creased, continuous product and system improve- 
ments placed more and more responsibility upon 
Sundstrand. In addition to being systems manager 
for aircraft electric systems, the company now is 
responsible for complete secondary power systems, 
electrical and hydraulic, and the engine starting 
systems on such important manned aircraft as the 
new mach 3 Valkyrie B-70 superbomber. 


e From its increasing systems responsibility, Sund- 
strand has been able to pyramid constant speed 
drive improvements into its unique electric-hydrau- 
lic starter-drive. This product, in turn, will provide 
another springboard for Sundstrand product engi- 
neers and market analysts. 


e Entirely new markets are being “pioneered.” Ex- 
amples: construction machinery and military ve- 
hicles, the capabilities of which can be multiplied 
with a new hydrostatic transmission under develop- 
ment. 


Your company may have its own “pet product” 
with strong sales appeal. It may be equally strong 
tomorrow. There’s a good chance, however, that it 
won't be. * 
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200 gross of ’em — all misspelling our corporate 
name! 














Reader-Profit from 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Harrison Johnson, Editor 
MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


. .. comes from up-to-the-minute editorial produced 
by Harrison Johnson and his staff of editorial 
specialists. The ‘‘Impact’’ editorial which has made 
this publication famous is the result of constant 
investigation, thorough analysis and accurate inter- 
pretation by the entire editorial group. 


Harrison Johnson is well known in the field of 
business and government communications. Formerly 
editor-publisher of his own magazine, he joined the 
staff of MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES in 1958 after 
eight years’ work in public relations and the diplo- 
matic service. 


From this wealth of executive experience comes 
reader-profit which produces advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: Known buyers of 
office supplies, furnishings 
and equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 102,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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Reader-Profit from 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Jim McCallum, Editor 
THE REFRIGERATION & AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 


.. is a natural result of the work of Jim McCallum 
and his staff. Working closely with contractors, 
dealers and manufacturers gives this editorial team 
a thoroucth knowledge of its industry. 


With editorial experience in the industry dating 
back to 1936, and as a member of this magazine’s 
staff for fifteen years, Mr. McCallum is a recognized 
authority on the merchandising of airconditioning 
products. He is an active member of ASHRAE. 


From this background of experience in both the 
technica! and merchandising sides of the business 
comes reader-profit .. that produces advertiser-profit. 





MARKET: The installing 
contractor-dealer in 
airconditioning, and industrial 
and commercial refrigeration. 


CIRCULATION: 31,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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‘Reb’ money stresses 
equipment economies 


‘Save your Confederate money, 
boys — and your U.S. dollars, too’ 


@ Corley Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., producer 
of sawmill equipment, used a packet of Confederate 
money replicas in the amount of $233—the approx- 
imate minimum monthly payroll cost for one mill 
worker at $1.15 an hour—as a giveaway at the re- 
cent Southern Pine Machinery & Equipment Show 
in New Orleans. 

The show, held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, gave con- 
siderable attention to labor costs and the proposed 
minimum wage hike. The Corley exhibit, according- 
ly, featured labor-saving equipment, using black, 
life-sized silhouettes stationed at appropriate spots, 
with the words, “You don’t pay the man who isn’t 
there.” 

The packet of Confederate bills was headed, 
“Save your Confederate money, boys—and your U.S. 
dollars, too.” An itemized list of the payroll costs, 
besides wages, for one man for one month, was 
totted up to show the $233 figure, and this copy 
lead was paid off with, “These Confederate bills are 
not spendable. But, when you replace one or more 
men with modern engineered Corley Sawmill ma- 
chinery, the money you save is good, authentic, 
spendable United States currency.” & 





THE LAST WORD 


We like close, harmonious relations with our 

agency. That’s why we appreciated your explana- 

tion of that billing error — while you still had our 
account, of course. 








Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


@ Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/.¢ each. Quantity rates on 50¢ reprints are: 10 
to 50, 40¢ each; 50 to 100, 32!/,¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. 


R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry's marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today’s industrial ad manager. . 
IM‘s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey .. IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren’t as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 


analysis—a must in 


R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’‘s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 





See page 91 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available 











R391 Are trade show exhibits worth their 
cost? 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here's proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 








R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or lit- 
tle ads often? Part II (see # 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R369 Why it takes effective plans and 
merchandising for new product success. 
R367 Getting the most from a case his- 
tory. 

R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not or- 
ganized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

A361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a 
trade show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they’re worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. 


R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. Mr. 
R413 How creative are you? Here’s a - Mrs. 
test. Miss 
R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- Title 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- Company 
trial salesman? hbjiews 
R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 
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*National Safety News _..____-__ ie 
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Newsweek 57 


Occupational Hazards 
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*Package Engineering —....._-____ 
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*Paper Trade Journal 
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Power Transmission Sasten 
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*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service _____ 152 
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*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. _ 140, 141 
*Steel - sips, ieee 
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*Textile Industries - 140, 141 
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*Thomas Publishing Co. _...._—‘i, 51 
*Thomas Register 1 
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SO LIGHT IS LIGHT...SO WHAT? ~ 


plants, light is the opposite of dark. Simply something to see by. But to 
certain men...specifically those who are paid to manage plant opera- 
tions... lighting is as much a production tool as any piece of equipment 
on the plant floor. It can be engineered to improve quality, step up out- 
put, cut costs. These men scrutinize everything with a cost-eyed view. 
And that goes particularly for the pages of FACTORY, edited exclu- 
sively for them. FACTORY is their favored source of new ideas and 
methods and equipment, the latest in management techniques and 
thinking. Can you conceive of a more compatible environment to 
advertise your equipment... light- 

ing or leveling docks, computers, 

paints, or what-have-you? 





HERE is where 
HOSPITALS 
come to BUY 


YOUR CATALOG ON FILE 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU 





HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 
and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING FILE as a Classified buying-guide to your product. In 
addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified 
Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- 
cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 
Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- 
tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 


through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


€, akon W rite now for market facts—proof of use 
pee | HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Company 
1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
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MARKETING 
AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avail- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


601/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Custom envelopes 


This catalog and price list released by 
the Direct Mail Envelope Co., Inc., 448 
W. 16th St., New York 11, N.Y. contains 
postal regulations regarding third class 
mail, bulk mail, reply mail, etc. 

Included are illustrations and descrip- 
tions of difficult types of envelopes for 
business, business reply, filing, documents, 
etc. Also included are samples of en- 
velopes designed for advertising cam- 
paigns (both industrial and consumer) and 
other special purposes. 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Letterhead designs 


Illustrations of engraved and embossed 
letterheads are contained in this brochure 
issued by the Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, 
Wisconsin. 

Commentaries accompany each illustra- 
tion, explaining design principles, en- 
graving and embossing techniques, etc. 
Also given is an explanation of the em- 
bossing and engraving processes from the 
initial design stage through the final print- 
ing. 


603/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Educational films 


Films covering a variety of subjects for 
commercial, industrial and financial firms 
are listed in a 32-page catalog available 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
3 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. More 
than 350 titles are listed covering such 
subjects as the steel industry, bridge 
building, architecture, construction, sales- 
manship, the effect of business machines 
on commerce, the silk industry, etc. 

The films described are in sound and 
color and vary from 15 to 30 minutes in 
length. Synopses of the films are also in- 
cluded in the catalog. 





‘aak-a.¢-tilel> me 


° Send for these free selling tools 


604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Direct mail advertising 


A 36-page, two-color catalog describing 
more than 150 personalized business and 
industrial mailing lists available on a 
rental basis, has been published by Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Direct Mail Di- 
vision, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Also included are list counts and costs 
plus a summary of the latest postal reg- 
ulations. Some of the fields covered are: 
the aerospace industry, civil engineering 
and heavy construction, transportation, 
textile, etc. for both U.S. and foreign mail- 
ings. 


605 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial potential survey 


The over-all growth and development 
of industry in Manitoba and the market 
that exist in this area is analyzed in this 
20-page statistical report released by 
Trade & Commerce, 365 Bannatyne, Win- 
nipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 

Such topics as the principal trading 
areas, major projects underway and pro- 
posed, net farm production, the basic sta- 
tistics of key market centers, etc, are 
covered. 


60G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Index bristol samples 


Specifications, stock samples and illus- 
trations of letterpress and offset reproduc- 
tion quality of the basic stock, are con- 
tained in this booklet released by Wausau 
Paper Mills, Brokaw, Wis. Also included 
in the kit is a list of suggested uses for 
index bristol. 


607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New paper samples 


Samples of a new paper available in 
70- and 80-lb. book weights and match- 
ing 65- and 80-lb. cover weights have 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


been made available by the Beckett Pa- 
per Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Included in the sample kit is a brochure 
showing reproduction quality of four-color 
process art, duotones, and monotone copy. 


608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging trends 


Based on a national survey, this four- 
page report contains statistics on frequen- 
cy of new product additions to a company 
line, interval between package changes 
for existing products, average life of a 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


616 


Please send me the following 


Released by Food & Drug Packaging, 
600 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y., 
the report also contains information on 
buying influence and job characteristics 
of those responsible for packaging, as 
well as data on frequency of packaging 
machine purchases. 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
8mm magnetic sound films 


Procedures and techniques for produc- 
ing 8mm magnetic sound films for sales 
promotion, sales training and related pur- 
poses are outlined in an illustrated 12- 

Continued on next page 
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ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5). 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


page booklet prepared by Geo. W. Col- 
burn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6. 


619/Cizcle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electric heating market 


A 28-page commentary and analysis 
of the electric heating market has been 
released by EIP, Inc., 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis. 

Included in the presentation are data 
on growth trends in electric heating instal- 
lations, plus information on merchandis- 
ing and marketing efforts of utility com- 
panies and manufacturers of electric heat- 
ing units. 


611/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking market guide 


Tips on how to determine the sales 
potential for a given product in the metal- 


working industries, are contained in this 
29-page handbook prepared by Iron Age, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39. 
Separate sections are included on: con- 
ducting a market survey; planning sales 
territories; measuring sales performance; 
sales prospecting and forecasting, etc. 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business address lists 


A 4l-page market guide to more than 
3.5 million American business firms, with 
descriptions of more than 1,500 compiled 
lists, has been released by Effective List 
Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Lists are coded according to S.LC., fi- 
nancial rating, geographical area, popula- 
tion size of city where plants are located, 
and type of business. 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales film sources 


A preview of sales training and sales 
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meeting films is contained in this 16-page 
booklet published by Dartmell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Included are titles, script synopses, and 
type or purpose of the film in training 
salesmen to sell more, sell creatively, open 
the sale, holding sales meetings, etc. 


614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Austrian market 


A 46-page report on the Austrian mar- 
ket has been issued by a Swiss-based 
international market research organization, 
Contimart A.G., with offices at 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

Data show Austria’s economic growth 
over a five-year period and indicate mar- 
ket potential for various categories of 
products. 


615 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Selling in Latin America 


Special factors to be considered relative 
to industrial advertising and marketing in 
19 Latin American countries are outlined 
in a 16-page commentary and analysis 
released by Publicaciones Rolland, S. de 
R.L., Vallarta 21, Mexico 4, DF. 

Information is included on political con- 
siderations, language dialect problems, 
population changes, etc. 


616/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Computer preferences 


Information on preferences of consulting 
engineers and other professional engi- 
neers for digital and analog computers is 
contained in this four-page survey report 
released by American Engineer, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

Included in the report are data indicat- 
ing current needs of the engineers, plus 
specific applications for different types and 
sizes of computers, as well as manufactur- 
er and model preference. 
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peneopiers % pollce DOaTS * police cars * police emergency trucks ® parking meters ® books ® Ti 
® parking meter collection equipment © cameras ®@ photographic lab. equipment ® record systems 
fingerprint equipment ® photostat and reproduction equipment ® motorcycles @ 3-wheel vehicles @ gu 
® closed circuit TV @ parking lots © badges @ shoes ® emblems ® jail fixtures @ scientific equipment 
safety equipment ®@ traffic citation books ®@ visual records @ photo printing @ microfilm equipment 
identification equipment @ outboard motors ® road lanterns and torches @ highway scales @ stretche 
safety lane equ) Be Sart equinpmer wcollection equipme 
m =m eters @ tir 
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Sam Brown be directly affect what you sell water mete 


holsters @ asp It’s easy to underestimate the power of a small-town mayor, and of his rj fo} fete l= ivelal 
Lull e police chief. Yet, on the shoulders of these men rests the framework of local ' ' 
puliets sno government in the United States. In their hands lies the peace and future of drant syster 


ooting glass their own community, and ultimately of the nation. Ti melalstaatiete 
Between them, mayor, town manager and police chief control the 
pun glasses spending of billions of dollars. They buy what you make—anything that s @ fire hos 





argets ® wa contributes to the cause of orderly government. ems @ cran 
‘ The men in charge of local government are busy men. They have in- 
Keener are equ numerable decisions to make each day, not least of them being the sanc- ® sewer ro 





tioning of purchases for their town. 


wder © food , 
How to get your message across to these key buyers effectively 


ection syster 
Mayors, town managers and police chiefs cannot spare time to read every its @ turbin 
publication on the market. But they make time to read two publications that alt paveme 
are specifically aimed at them and their problems—MAYOR & MANAGER, 
and LAW & ORDER. rns @ brush 
a alate mm ote] Only 1 magazine serves exclusively the 10,171 Mayors and City Mana- es @ bucke 
gers in communities of 1,000 and over: MAYOR & MANAGER. You : 
ns @ refuse reach these interested and high-powered readers with a full page each aste dispos" 
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; Want to reach Police Chiefs, executives and officers? 16,322 of them in ° 
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way radios spending increases as America’s population grows; it has to be that way— itekexom Ifelabili 
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A. |.’s New “Metalworking moron Bnnine Service” 


Delivers your ordttuct 
Story personally to 
EVERY KEY METALWORKING EXECUTIVE 
in America’s automotive : 
industry 


Automotive Industries presents a new, 

powerful selling concept for the machine tool and 

production equipment field—the 

“Metalworking Improvement Planning Service.” 

Designed to reach—and sell—the key 

Master Mechanic or Production Engineer in every one of 
America’s 6,500 automotive manufacturing plants, 

this new service personally delivers your technical data sheets 





to every potential customer for your products. 

A.I. offers this unmatched selling opportunity to full-page advertisers 
in its September 1, 1961, “Machine Tool and Production Equipment 
Issue.” Your advertisement in this special feature issue 

will reach a huge, receptive audience of over 30,000 automotive 
manufacturing executives...in an editorial climate that 


adds punch to your sales message. 


HERE’S HOW THE “METALWORKING IMPROVEMENT e~ 
SERVICE” GOES TO WORK FOR YOU: 


Every copy of the ‘‘Machine Tool and f 
Production Issue’’ will contain a specially é 

designed 22” x 28” worksheet that assists metalworking 
executives in setting up a program for evaluating 

and improving their plants’ tooling and production operations, 


This worksheet is also mailed by A.|. to the key Master Mechanic 

or Tool Engineer in each of the industry’s 6500 automotive plants. 

For each full-page ad in the ‘‘Machine 3 | and Production Equipment 
Issue,”’ you are eligible to include in te worksheet mailings a two-page, 
data sheet . . . giving full technical i ation about your products 

or services. These data sheets are by metalworking executives 

as valuable guides in the selectio new equipment for their operations. 
The special ‘‘Machine Tool and Pr ion Equipment Issue” 

in which your ad appears becomes a year-round reference for the 
automotive manufacturing market. Your sales: message works long and 
hard to bring your company’s products to the attention of your customers. 





CLOSING DATE: August 10, 1961 PUBLISHED: September 1. 196] 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES scritton pubiication 
56th & Chestnut Streets, Phila. 39, Pa. ost 























